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IHBlAN  BEADS  POUND 

Xnear  grass  valley 

THOUGHT  TO  BE  OLD 

GRASS    VALL-HY     (Nevada    Co.), 
Augrust    10.— Alfred   Kramm,    youth 


f  Indian 
ch,  near 
h  bound 
gr  touch- 


of  this  city,  found /stj- 
beads    on    th^Bft] 
this  city.     T 

Ith^  beads  cnJMHed  oh  be_^^ 
ed,    but    the    beads    werc^gathered 
from  the  grround  and  pcfiseured. 

A  portion  of  the  iJeW*  are  of 
stone  and  apparently  of  aborigine 
manufacture,  while  others  are  of 
glass  and  are  bellered  to  have  been 
secured  by^tjia^lndians  from  some 
early  d 


WvJL, 


Uw 


INDIAN  DRESS 


CALIFORNIA 


In  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey/'  round  the 
World,  Grerstaecker  describeB  an  Indian  village 
he  passed  throng  in  October  1849,  while 
traveling  north  tov,^ard  Reading.   The  village 
was  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  Feather  River, 
not  far  above  its  junction  mth  the  Saxjrainento. 

"The  dress  of  the  women  consisted  of  a 
blanket  thrown  round  the  shoulders,  and  a  short 
but  thick  kind  of  mat,  or  rather  apron,  made 
out  of  reeds  or  rushes.  The  men  on  the  contrary, 
sported  ne&rlj  every  fashion  in  the  world;  some 
were  entirely  naked  without  even  a  waist  coat, 
merely  with  some  ornaraent  in  the  hair;  others 
had  a  blanket  v/rapped  around  them,  while  others 
again  wore  a  perfectly  European  dress  vdth 
everything  belonging  to  it,  except  shoes.  Their 
national  ornaments  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  sinrple 
kind;  they  all  had,  both  men  and  v/omen,  their 
ears  pierced,  and  wore  in  these  a  siriiple  piece 

of  wood  or  quill  omartient  and  painted.  Thev  also 
tattoo,  but  I  only  saw  a  few  of  them  with  these 


^'ilu. 


marks,  and  then  on  the  chin,  only,  with  fine 
blue  stripes  running  down  from  the  corners  of 

y 

the  mouth. " 

F.  Grerstaecker,  Narrative  of  a  Joumejr 
round  the  World,   152-153,  1865. 


\. 
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CALIFOPiaA  '' 


Gerstaecker,  in  hi  a  Narrative  of  a  journey 
roirnd  the  World,  describes  an  Indian  village 
om.  the  north  bank  of  Feather  River,  not  far  above 
its  junction  with  the  Sacrarnento,  in  October  1849. 

"The  first  village  we  passed  seemed  very 
thickly  inhabited,  o^r  else  everybody  v/as  before 
his  own  door  or  up'on  the  roof  of  his  hut,  where 
the  me^n  were  principally  sitting,  and  seemingly 
enjoying  the  warm  sun  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  They  were  nearly  all  naked,  squatting 
with  their  backs  together,  and  appearing  not  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  the  white  passers. 
Only  upon  one  hut  four  fellows  were  stationed, 
three  naiced  and  one  wrapped  up  in  a  fiery'  red 
blanket,  \iho   seemed  to  find  peculiar  amusement  in 
our  appearance,  talking,  arguing  vdth  each  other,.' 
and  laughing.  The  women  were  nearly  all  busy, 
diving,  though,  whenever  they  got  a  chance,  away 
into;  their  huts  as  soon  as  the  white  strajigers 
approached  them.  We  saw  a  singular  kind  of 
ornament  in  one  of  these  villages;  it  v/as  a  long 


va 


•^ 


po)le,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  5  or  6  ver^^  wel 
stuffed  wild  geese  were  fastened  just  as  if  they 
were  running  tip  the  pole  with  outstretched 


necks . 


language 


inquire  of  the  ratives  for  what  purpose  they  had 
set  up  such  a  sign,  for  there  was  no  wild  goose 
hotel  in  the  neighborhood;  but  "what  I  heard 
afterward  of  the  tribe  makes  me  think  it  was 
a  kind  of  national  emblem,  the  favorite  animal 
of  the  tribe,  and  as  likely  as  not  that  from  which 
the  whole  tribe  derives  its  name,  as  other  tribes 
in  California  are  called  cayetas,  and  also  in 
the  Atlantic  States  Wolves  and  Foxes." 

F.  Gerstaecker,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
roimd  the  World,  153,  1855. 


"W^JL^ 


INDIAN  VILLAGE  ^  C^-^^v^w  da^^Lti. 


CAJJFORNIA 


F.  Gerstaeoker,  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  round  the  World,  writes  of  his 
wanderings  with  a  sriiall  party  of  prospectors 
through  California.  In  October  1849  he  v/as 
making  for  Reading,  following  the  Sacramento. 

River.  He  says: 

"We  crossed  Feather  River  "by  v/ading  it,  and 

camped  on  the  other  side.  On  this  day  we  carne 
to  the  first  Indian  village,  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  consisting  of  at  least  30  or  35 
well-made  huts,  dug  half  in  the  ground,  and 
walled  and  roofed  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Mandan  Indians  of  North  America.  The  huts  were 
dug  about  4  ft  deep  into  the  gi^ound,  strong  posts 
being  set  up  in  the  inside  and  the  middle,  with 
rafters  and  beams  across  them,  which  were  overlaid 
smd  connected  vdth  branches,  and  finally  covered 
with  a  thick  and  well -beaten  coat  of  earth,  which 
\«as  of  a  perfectly  romid  shape  and  turned  off  the 
rain  completely.  Above  ground  they  rose  to  a 
height  of  6  or  8  ft,  having  a  small  and  low 


'WvJL 


K 


entrance,   through  which  the  inhabitants  had  to 
crawl  in  or  out.     A  hole  for  the  smoke  was  left 


exactlv  in  the  center. 


ngul 


a  quantity  of  cylindrical,  plait-work  erections, 
made  out  of  cane,   about  10  ft  high,  and  4  ft  in 
diameter.     They  serve  to  hold  the  vdnter  pro- 
visions for  the  natives,   and  generally  stand 

V 

singly  by  the  separate  huts  to  which  they  belong, 
sometimes,   though,   3  or  4  together,   looking  very 
much  like  a  watch-tower,   scattered  t>irough  the 

c  amp . " 

F.  G-erstaecker:  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
round  the  World,   1.52,  1855. 


IMDIil!fS  ON  YUBA  RIVER 


Harry  L.  Wells  in  a  chapter  on   *The 
Discovery  of  Gold  in  California/  in  Gilbert, 
Wells  &  Chambers,  History  of  Butte  County, 
California,  gives  an  account  of  the  discov- 
ery sif  gold  on  Yuba  river  related  to  hiTn 
by  Jonas  3pect,  in  which  Spect  who  was  ac- 
companied by  an  Indian  from  Johnson's  ranch 
tells  how  from  Longs  Bar  he  went  on  to  Tim- 
buctoo  ravine  and  the  next  dayjj^prospected 

up  stream.     "The  Indian,"  he  says,  "was     [121] 

well 

Aacquainted,  and  he  piloted  me  up  to  the 

location  of  Rose  bar,  where  we  met  a  large 

number  of  Indians,  all  entirely  nude  and 

eating  clover."  —Harry  L.  Wells,  Gilbert 
Wells  &  Chambers,  History  of  Butte  County, 
California,  p.  121,  1882. 
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PREPARINa 


ATTACK  ON  COLUSI  INDIANS 


The  Daily  Alta  California.  July  30, 
1861,  publishes  the  followir^  note 
under  the  headii^  'Sacramento 
Intelligence'.— 

"The  Indiana  at  Hock  Fann  are 
preparing  to  go  against  the  tribe  of 
Coluai  Indiana,  who  have  been  commit- 
ting outrages  upon  the  rancherias  of 
the  fomer.  It  is  stated  that  Capt. 
Sutter's  youngest  son  accompanies 
the  Diggers  in  their  expedition  as 
chief.  This,  probably,  is  his  first 
war  path." 

Daily  Alta  California,  July  30,  1861, 


Indiens  on  American  Biver 


J.  Tynhitt  Brooks  II.D.,  in  his  book 
;led  Ffttty  Months 


In  Altfl  California  (London  1849)  ,  states 
that  on  leaying  latter 's  Fort  for  the  gold 
mines  they  passed  seyercl  Indian  Tillages  and 
now  and  then  caught  sight  of  the  rirer  and 

bordered  it. 


the  line  of  Oak  trees 


(p.49). 


CAPTAIN  SUTTBB 


J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks  M.D. ,  in  his  book 


"Flndftra 


entitled  fpur  Months  A 

in  Altfl  California  (London  1849)  states 


that  he 


▼isited  Captain  Sutter  at  his 


esteblishnent  on  the  Sacramento  and  has 

much  to  ^ay  of  the  Fort  and  Indians 
(pp.27-49;iio-uJ 


MIDU  HISPISHENGEa 


Dixon: 


Article  Maidu,  Handbook  Am. Indians,  Part  1, 
790,  19077^    '  -        -  - 

Article  Maidu.  Handbook  Am.   Indian  Lanpjiafres 
Part  1,  579-754rT9Ii; '■ ^*--i^-<o'| 

Maidu  Texts.  .Pjib3J\m.gthn.3oc.  JohJJf  I'ub. 
Brill,  Leyde nTppT~^l »  1'9I27"'^ 

Basketry  Designs  of  the  Maidu  Indians  of 
California.  Am.  Anthropologist,  vol.  2, 
No. T(M.3.),  pp.  266476,  June  1900. 

Maidu  Mvths.  Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. ,701.17, 
part  2,  pp.  33-118,  June  30,  1902. 

,...  Northern  Maidu.  Bull. Am.Mus.Nat. Hist. , 
ol.  17,  part  3,  pp.  119-346,  May  1905. 


IS 


Powers: 


Tribes  of  California, 
pp.  282-438,  1877. 


.1 


,/ 


The  Mai-du  or  IJai-deh, 


C.  C.  Parry: 


Poncho  Ohic9.  The  Overland  Monthly 
(second  series).  No.  66,  pp.  561-1 
June  1888. 


'^6, 


Vol.  11 


^ll 
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Lt.  Goor^re  H.  Derby,  writin^^  in  November 
1849,  states: 

"There  a  e  two  rancheri^is  of  Indians 
upon  the  Sacraiaento,  one  upon  Butte  Creek, 
three  upon  "Peather  River,  and  one  upon  Bear 
Creek  (about  10  miles  above  t"  e  post),  which 
have  come  under  ray  observation.  All  of  these 
together  rauBt  contain  something  under  1000 
individuals,  men,  women,  and  children.  I 
was  informed  that  jrpon  the  Upper  "poather  and 
Yuba  Rivets  were  some  two  or  three  thousand 
living  in  the  hills,  but  whether  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe  with  those  af  the  valley 
I  could  not  ascertain.   All  that  I  have 
seen  appear  equally  ugly,  harmless,  and 
inoffensive;  but,  being  perfectly  barbarous,  ar^ 
as  I  iiria^ne,  more  from  instinct  than  ro^unn,  th< 
are  liable  to  commit,  at  any  moment,  some  un- 
expected outrage,  for  w!iich  neither  themselves 
nor  any  one  olse  can  assign  a  eason." 


— ^Derby-&  Willi a^ason:  Greology  and 
of  Cfilifornia.  Slst  Co  g.  IsV  Sess. 
Doc.  47,  p.  15,  1850. 


Topography 
Senate,  E: 


,  Jules  Remy,  writing  in  Au^.-ust  1855,  states 

that  frayeling  easterly  from  gacrajnento^when.betweei 

J^exas  Hill  ana 

(Mormon  Island  J .  he  met  some  Indians,  tta 

describes  tiiem  as  follows: 

■We  came  upon  a  small  Indian  encarapment, 
composed  of  huts  formed  of  willow  branches  stuck 
into  the  ground,  and  affording  in5)erf ect  shelter 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  Indians,  who 
belong  to  the  tribe  called  Diggers  by  the 
Californians,  were  busy  cooking.  They  are  a  silen^ 
race,  the  women  especially,  who  besides  are  hideoui 
and  far  from  clean.  The  food  they  were  preparing 
consisted  of  elderberries,  and  of  very  small  flat 
fish  saJtted  and  dried.  We  saw  an  infant  so 
thoroughly  swaddled  in  turf  'hat  it  coidd  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot.  One  of  the  savages  spoke 
a  little  15nglish.  He  showed  us,  with  a  sort  of 
pride,  a  bottle  of  villainous  brandy,  a  liquor 
which  all  savages  are  too  eager  for,  to  admit  of 
their  being  easily  civilized.  The  arrows  of  thes 
Indians  are  adorned  with  feathers  and  tipped  with 


a  Bharp-edged  flint.  They  use  these  weapons  to 
kill  the  hares  which  abound  in  the  neie^horhood. 
The  Di^sors  have  a  large  slit  in  their  ears, 
throu{4i  wliich  they  i^ass  a  stick  decorated  with 
porcelain  beads  or  crockery  of  all  colours.  T>iis 
ornament  gives  a  singular  expression  to  the 
.  coontenance.  Among  the  aliments  of  these 
savages  I  observed  a  paste  of  meal,  seeds  of 
conifers,  and  different  sorts  of  not  over-relish- 

ing  fruits.  • 

— Remy  and  Bronchi ey:  Journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  I,  14,  1861. 
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Vw  ^  iL^ 


TOTOS  TT?IBE 


The'l!ary8Tille  Weekly  Expreaa'of 
V^xoh  13,  1B58  quotes  the  following 
from  the 'North  C  lifornion*.— 


•TheTotofl,  are  a  tribe  of  Digs© r» 
•faose  huntinr:  grounds  are  in  the  Tioinity 
of  the  Berxjfi  Creek  and  Virginia  Saw  ''illB, 
On  an  ill- a tarred  day  one  of  their  youth- 
ful warriors,  in  pursuit  of  some  ferocious 
beast  ,  probably  a  f^raaa-hopper,  strayed 
to  the  Tioinity  of  the-DiPTrer  Bancheria. 
at  Thonpaon's  Flat.     He  partook  of  their 
hospitalities  for  the  ni^^t  and  in  the 
mominn  eloped  with  one  of  their  squaws 
and  a  basket  of  manzineto  berries.     On 
Friday  last,  the  outraged  Dip^-^er  rriet  the 


amorous  Toto.  on  the  bar,  in  front  of 

the   town  of  Ororille,  and  shot  him  throue:^ 

the  body  with  an  arrow** 

Marysville  Weekly  Express,  March  13,  1858 


Weekly 
L80o/He; 


August 


16,  I860,  publishes  the  following  note: 
"Some  200  Dipyer  Indians  on  Monday 


and 


fandai^  near  Toll's  Banch 


came 


from  no  one  knows .  but  they  came  flocking 
in  from  every  direction.  The  squaws 
had  on  their  finest  toggery  and  pre- 
sented a  fantastic  appearance.  They 
will  probably  dance  a  few  nights 
longer.  "—San  Fraiicisco  Weekly  Herald, 
August  16,  1860. 


DIFFICRJLTY  BETVtIEN  MOUNTAIN  8t  VALLEY  ^ 
TRIBES,  BUTTE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

The  following  note  is  f rem  the  Sacra^ 
mento  Daily  Democratic  State  Journal, 


January  9,  1856. r- 


^ 


on  the  27th  ult. ,  a  difficulty  occurred 
atBidwell*s  Ranch,  Butte  County, 
between  the  -Mountain  and  -Valley  tribes 
(Bidwell's)  in  which  several  of  the 
Mountain  Indians  were  killed,  and 
Maj.  Bidwell*s  miller,  Jos.  Shaeffer, 
was  very  dangerously  if  not  mortally 
wounded.  Mr.  S.  was  assisting'Eid- 
ffftlJ'a  India.nfl.  It  all  arose  out  of 
an  attemot  made  by  the  Mountain  Indians 


to  seize  and  carry  off  one  of  the  Valley 

Indian  squaws.* 

Sacnijnento  Daily  Democratic  State 
Journal,  Jan.   9,   1856. 
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MIDOO  CHIEF  WALKITAf 


Capt.  Greoxige  Coffin  in  a  diary  of 
his  experiences  in  California  (published 
in  1908)  speaks  of  an  Indian  named 
Walkitaw,  chief  of  a  rancheria  on 
Feather  River  near  Yuba  City. 

[Coffin.  George].  Pioneer  Voyage  to 

California  and  Round  the  World,  p.  103, 
1908. 


fjoQ  km)  Rnxa  Indians,  feather  riyib 

The  following  it  from  the  Saciamento 
Daily  Transcript.  April  22,   1851,— 

"We  learn  that  a  general  amnesty  nov 

* 

exists  between  2  tribes  of  Indians  here- 
tofore  hostile  to  each  other,  the • Pico 
and  the  Ridge  Indians,  found  between  the 
Middle  and  South  Fork  of  Feather  Rirer. 
They  have  heretofore  been  on  bad  tonus , 
but  it  is  thought  that  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  more  effectual  attack  on  the 
whites  in  the  Honcut  country,  they  have 


united 


forces  and  come  to  a 


friendly  understandii^.* 

The  same  paper  states  elsewhere  that 
Pico  Indians  have  been  stealing  goods 
from  a  store  near  Ifyandotte,  in  Honcut 
Valley. 

Sacramento  Daily  Transcript,  April  22,   1861. 
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ITJBA  INDIANS 


The  San  Prancisco  Daily  Faoifio 
HenB,  April  21.  1852  ,ha8  the  follow- 
ing note: 

**The  Indian  trihes  on  Feather 
River  are  fighting  amongst  themselyes 
Murders  have  been  conmitted  by  the 
Yttbas .  under  the  lead  of  Yuba,  Jr."— 


San  Francisco  Daily  Pacific  News, 
April  21,  1852 


VV>^A>X>^ 
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YUBA  AND  NEVADA  INDIANS  SEND  TO  BOUND  VALLEiN 


The  following  note  is  from  the 
Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State 
Journal,  August  6,  1856. 

* 

.  "About  the  19  th  of  July  says  the 
Express .  Col.  T.  J.  Henly»  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs,  sent  Mr.  S.P. 
Storms  with  a  small  party  of  white 
men  to  occupy  a  valley  which  is  50 
miles  west  of  Nome  Lackee  and  half 
way  between  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
the  ocean. 

The  'Yuba  and  ^Nevada  Indians  were 
taken  to  this  valley,  and  they,  with 
the  1500  Indians  who  weiB  found  there, 
will  be  employed  in  fanning.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Henly  to  make 
this  a  permanent  asylum  for  the 

' Indians  * " . 

Sacramento  Daily  Democratio  State 
Journal,  August  6,  1856. 
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ATTACK  BY  YUBAS  INDIANS,  SOUTH  PORK 

COTTONWOOD  CREHC 

The  following  note  is  reprinted  from 
the  Shasta  Courier  in  the  Daily  Alta 
California,  April  6,  1852.— 


"On  Sunday  night  last  3  men»  who  were 
prospectir^  on  the  South  Fork  of  Cottonwood 
Creek,  about  50  miles  from  this  place,  were 
attacked  by  the  Yubas  Indians.  The  Indians 
came  upon  them  suddenly  in  the  night  time, 
and  before  any  effectual  defense  could  be 
made,  2  of  the  party  were  severely  wounded 
with  arrows.  Although  the  Indians  num- 
bered about  15,  they  were  speedily  driven 


T  without  being  able  to  take  with  them 
any  animals  belonging  to  the  camp*" 

Daily  Alta  Calif,  (from  Shasta  Courier),. 
April  6,  1852. 


\Vt"vl^*o 


The  San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulletin, 
May  18,  1867  qjiotes  the  follo?dng  from 
the  Marys ville  Appeal; 

"Last  Saturday,  the  remnants  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians  living  at  Yuba  City 
and  Gen. Sutter ' 8  Kock  Farm,  started  up 
the  Feather  river,  having  for  conveyance, 
a  'header  wagon,*  with  two  horses,  in 
which  were  piled  their 'traps,*  and  in 
which,  also,  as  many  of  both. sexes  as 
could  secure  a  seat,  piled  in.  The 
balance  followed  on  horseback,  two  on 
a  ho]?8«,  and  fonr.ing  qaite   a  cavalcade. 
They  are  going  up  about  l6  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  blackberries 
and  grasshoppers  ,  botn  of  which  articles 
promise  an  abundant  harvest  this  season  . 

—  San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulletin  (from 
^^aIysville  Appeal) ,  May  18,  1867. 


Vlilo 


BAFTS  or  YUBA  INDIANS 


X 


The  Daily  Alia  California,  llaroh 
19,  1852  publiahes  a  letter  from  its 
ref^ar  correspondent  in  Sacramento, 
dated  TJorcn  11 »  1052,  in  whiok  the 
follo',?ing;  deecrixtion  of  the  rafts 
used  by  the  Indians  at  Tuba  City  is 
gi^en: 

*Quite  a  number  of  the  nei^^oring 
Digger  tribe  from  Yuba  City,  hare 
fisited  our  submex^^d  streets  during 
the  pa^.t  3  or  4  d&ys«  coming  OTor  on 
their  simple  rafts.     ISieae  rafts  con- 
sist of  2  heaty  pieces  of  timber  about 
9  feet  in  length,  lashed  together  and 
sli{rhtly  hollowed.     They  support  2  or 
3  men  quite  easily,  i^o  display  coiv 
siderably  detterity  in  the  handling 
of  the  long  poles  with  which  these 

^  ft 

rude  barioi  are  ^Tiided."  —Daily  Alta 
Calif..  March  ft,  1852, 
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There  has  been  much  confusion 
as  to  the  distribution  and  dialects  of 
the  Tarious  bands  and  tribes  of  Miduan 
stock.  A  number  were  mentioned  by 
Powers  in  ISff,  but  usually  without  at- 
tempt at  boundaries  or  vocabularies. 
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TOTOS  TPIBK 


The'Marysville  Weekly  Express 'of 
March  13,   1858  quotes  the  following 
from  the'North  C;ilifornian'.— 

"The  >Toto3 .  are  a  tribe  of -Dig 
whose  hunting  grounds  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Eerr^.  Creek  and  Virginia  Saw  Mills. 
On  an  ill-starred  day  one  of  their  youth- 
ful warriors,  in  pursuit  of  some  ferocious 
beast   ,  probably  a  grass-hopper,  strayed 
to  the  vicinity  of  th  a -Digger  Eancheria. 
at  Thompson's  Flat.     Ke  partook  of  their 
hospitalities  for  the  night  and  in  the 
morning  eloped  with  one  of  their  squaws 
and  a  basket  of  manzineto  berries.     On 
Friday  last,  the  outraged  Digp'.er  met  the 
amorous  Toto.  on  the  bar,   in  front  of 
tne   town  of  Oroville,  and  shot  him  through 
the  body  with  an  arrow." 
Mar}/^3ville  Weekly  Express,  ?iarch  13,  1858. 
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INDIANS  USE  GRINDELIA  AS  AIITIDOTB 

FOR  POISON  OAK 

The  ]^xy8Tille  Weekly  Erpresi  of 


1858 


the 


Cruz  Sentinel,  recomrends  Grindel 

•  * 

as  inTariably  succeaaful  aa  an 


oak.  and 


■This 
oak. 


and 


▼irtues  haio  been  cororiAnioated  to 

the  Simnish  California  people  who 

are  now  cornmencir^to  use  it.*  -- 
Marysville  Weekly  "Express  Vfrom  Santa 


IIIIXX)    CHIEF   miKi'im 


CapU  Gooit^  Coffin  in  a  diary  of 
hie  er  orioncoB  irt  California  (publiehed 
in  1906)  B^ecskB  of  an  Indian  nomed 
Walkitaw,  chief  of  a  ranchoria  on 
Feather  Biver  near  Yuba  City. 

[Coffin,  aeor/je],  Pio^^e^Joy^.^?,^,,    in*^ 
Crilifomia  and  Roimd  tlie  n'orld,  p»  103  • 
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GASIBLING  aJME 


MIDOO  INDIANS 


Lt.  H.  L.  Abbott  gives  description  of 
gamblir^  game  at  rancheria  on  Chico 

Creek • 

Lt.  H.  L.  Abbot.  Pacific  R.  B.  Repte.,  Via, 

68.  1857. 
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Pujunan  Family.  A  lin^uiatir  faniilv 
named  by  Powell  (7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  99, 
1891 )  from  a  former  Nishinam  settlement, 
properly  called  Pusune,  bet\veen,AiMeri('an 
and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal/^  As  the  family 
includes  only  a  single  group,  known  as  , 
Maidu  (q.  v.  )>  a  description  of  the  tribal 

group  servos  also  for  the  family.  The 
Maidu  constitute  one  of  the  larger  stocks 
of  N.  California  and  occupy  the  area  e.  and 
w.  between  Sacramento  r.  and  the  e.  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  and  n.  and  s.  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lassen  peak  to  the  n.  fork  of 
the  C(jsunmes.  Within  this  area  tliree 
divisionsof  the  Maidu  may  be  recognized,  i 
a  Northwestern,  a  Northeastern,  and  a 
Southern,  each  differing  from  the  others 
to  some  degree  in  language  and  culture. 

In  all  probability  the  Spaniards,  during  ; 
their  occupancy  of  California,  came  in  i 
contact  with  representatives  of  theMaidu,  | 
but  little  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to 
them.  The  first  appearance  of  these 
people  in  literature  dates  practically  from 
the  time  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1838-1842,  when  the  overland  party 
traversed  the  entire  Sacramento  valley, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ^laidu  and 
with  the  other  families  of  the  region. 
The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  U.  S. 
soon  after  this  time,  and  the  great  im- 
petus to  immigration  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
of  the  family,  and,  as  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Maidu  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  district,  led  to  their  rapid  de- 
crease. A  few  were  transferred  at  an 
early  (late  to  reservations  nearer  the  coast, 
but  to-day  almost  all  the  survivors  are 
scattered  through  the  sierra  and  foothills 
near  the  sites  of  their  old  homes. 

In  general  culture  the  Maidu  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Indians  of  cen- 
tral California.  Living  in  permanent 
villages  they  depended  mainly  on  acorns, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  vegetal  products 
for  food,  although  fish  and  game,  particu- 
larly in  the  mountains,  formed  a  portion 
of  their  diet.  Their  dwellings  were  cir- 
cular, conical-roofed  lodges  built  of  poles, 
bark,  brush,  and  grass,  and  often  covered, 
particularly    in    the  Sacramento  valley 
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region,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  earth.     The 
floor  was  sunk  a  'foot  or  more  in  the 
ground,  and  access  was  by  a  door  at  one 
side,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  passage- 
way, while  a  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
structure    gave     light    and    ventilation. 
Similar  but  larger  structures  served  as 
dance  or  assembly  houses.     Their  arts 
were  few  and  simpfe.    Where  any  method 
of  navigation  was  employed,  they  made 
use  of  rude  balsas,  or  of  dugouts,  pro- 
pelled bv  poles.     Bows  and  arrows  were 
their  chief  weapons,  although  spears  and 
slings  were  also  used,     in  summer  they 
wore  little  clothing,  the  men  often  going 
entirely  naked.     The  men  wore  knitted 
net  caps,  the  women  basket  caps.     Carv- 
ing and  painting  were  unknown,  and  the 
chief  means  of  expressing  the  esthetic 
sense  was  in  basketry,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  Maidu  were   very  skilful, 
making  baskets  of  several  types  and  orna- 
menting them  with  many  interesting  de- 
signs.    No  trace  of  a  clan  system  has  been 
found  among  them,  and  their  social  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  been  very  loose. 
They  were  divided  into  many  small  vil- 
lage communities  whose  chiefs  or  head- 
men had  little  actual  power.     The  dead 
were  buried  as  a  rule,  although  crema- 
tion was  sometimes  practised.     The  most 
notable  feature  of  their  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  was  the  autumnal  ''burn- 
ing," or  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  dead, 
in  which  large  offerings  of  all  sorts  of 
property  were  made  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives.    They  had  also  many  dances,  in 
which  elaborate  and  costly  feather  head- 
dresses were  worn.    The  object  of  many  of 
these  dances  was  the  increase  of  food  ani- 
mals.   ThemythologyoftheMaiduisrich, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  being  a  long 
and  detailed  creation  myth.     The  present 
survivors  of  the  Maidu  probably  number 
fewer  than  500.     Sixty  years  ago  their 
number  was  doubtless  considerable;    a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion just  previous  to  the  gold  rush  would 
be  5,000  to  6,000.     For  the  villages  see 
Maidu,  Nishinam.     Consult  Dixon,  The 
Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905.  (r.  b.  d.) 
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Fnjnnan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
named  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  99, 
1891 )  from  a  former  Nishinam  settlement, 
properly  called  Pusune,  between  Aj»eri  can 
and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal.*^  as  The  family 
includes  only  a  single  group,  known  as 
Maidu  (q.  v. ),  a  description  of  the  tribal 

group  serves  also  for  the  family.  The 
Maiciu  constitute  one  of  the  larger  stocks 
of  N.  California  and  occupy  the  area  e.  and 
w.  between  Sacramento  r.  and  the  e.  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  and  n.  and  s.  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lassen  peak  to  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Cosumnes.  Within  this  area  three 
divisionsof  the  Maidu  may  be  recognized, 
a  Northwestern,  a  Northeastern,  and  a 
Southern,  each  differing  from  the  others 
to  some  degree  in  language  and  culture. 

In  all  probability  the  Spaniards,  during 
their  occupancy  of  California,  came  in 
contact  with  representatives  of  the  Maidu, 
but  little  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to 
them.  The  first  appearance  of  these 
people  in  literature  dates  practically  from 
the  time  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1838-1842,  when theoverland party 
traversed  the  entire  Sacramento  valley, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Maidu  and 
with  the  other  families  of  the  region. 
The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  U.  S. 
soon  after  this  time,  and  the  great  im- 
petus to  immigration  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
of  the  family,  and,  as  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Maidu  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  district,  led  to  their  r^mid  de- 
crease. A  few  were  transferred  at  an 
early  date  to  reservations  nearer  the  coast, 
but  to-day  almost  all  the  survivors  are 
I  scattered  through  the  sierra  and  foothills 
near  the  sites  of  their  old  homes. 

In  general  culture  the  Maidu  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Indians  of  cen- 
tral California.  Living  in  permanent 
villages  they  depended  mainly  on  acorns, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  vegetal  products 
for  food,  although  fish  and  game,  particu- 
larly in  the  mountains,  formed  a  portion 
of  their  diet.  Their  dwellings  were  cir- 
cular, conical-roofed  lodges  built  of  poles, 
bark,  brush,  and  grass,  and  often  covered, 
particularly    in    the  Sacramento  valley 
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region,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  earth.     The 
floor  was  sunk  a  foot  or  more  in  the 
ground,  and  access  was  bv  a  door  at  one 
side,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  passage- 
way, while  a  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  the  , 
structure    gave    light    and    ventilation. 
Similar  but  larger  structures  served  aa 
dance  or  assembly  houses.     Their  arts 
were  few  and  simple.    Where  any  method 
of  navigation  was  employed,  they  made 
use  of  rude  balsas,  or  of  dugouts,  pro- 
pelled by  poles.     Bows  and  arrows  were 
their  chief  weapons,  although  spears  and 
slings  were  also  used.     In  summer  they 
wore  little  clothing,  the  men  often  going 
entirely  naked.     The  men  wore  knitted 
net  caps,  the  women  basket  caps.     Carv- 
ing and  painting  w^ere  unknown,  and  the 
chief  means  of  expressing  the  esthetic 
sense  was  in  basketry,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  Maidu  were  very  skilful, 
making  baskets  of  several  types  and  orna- 


menting them  with  many  interesting  de- 
signs.    No  trace  of  a  clan  system  has  been  ; 
I  found  among  them,  and  their  social  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  been  very  loose. 
They  were  divided  into  many  small  vil- 
lage communities  whose  chiefs  or  head- 
men had  little  actual  power.    The  dead 
were  buried  as  a  rule,  although  crema- 
tion was  sometimes  practised.    The  most 
notable  feature  of  their  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  was  the  autumnal  **  burn- 
ing,** or  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  dead, 
in  which  large  offerings  of  all  sorts  of 
property  were  made  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives.    They  had  also  many  dances,  in 
which  elaborate  and  costly  feather  head- 
dresses were  worn.    The  object  of  many  of 
these  dances  was  the  increase  of  food  ani- 
mals.  The  mythology  of  the  Maidu  is  rich, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  being  a  long 
and  detailed  creation  myth.     The  present 
survivors  of  the  Maidu  probably  number 
fewer  than  500,     Sixty  years  ago  their 
number  was  doubtless  considerable;    a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion just  previous  to  the  gold  rush  would 
be  5,000  to  6,000.     For  the  villages  see 
MaidUy  Nishinam.    Consult  Dixon,  The 
Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905.  (r.  b.  d.) 
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Lieut.  E.  Gculd  Buffum,  who  spent  six  mcnthB  in  the 
gold  regions  of  California,  telle  of  meeting  two  Indian 
women  and  of  a  visit  to  their  camp,  among  the  hills  between, 
the  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers,  in  Novsmber  18  .6. 

"They  were  two  Indian  women,  engaged  in  gathering 
acorns.  They  ^uer'Sf^,   with  the  exception  of  a  coyote  skin 
extending  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  Their  heads  were 
Bhaved.  and  the  tops  of  them  covered  with  a  black  tarry 
jaint,  and  a  huge  pair  of  military  whiskers  were  daubed  on 
their  cheeks  withlThe  same  article.  They  had  with  them  two 
conical-shaped  wicker  baskets,  in  which  they  were  placing 
the  axjorns,  which  were  scattered  ankle  deep  around  them. 
HigginrVssayed  a  conversation  with  them,  but  made  a  signal 
failure,  as  after  listening  to  a  few  sentences  in  Spanish 

and  Er^lisk.  they  seized  their  acorn  baskets  and  ran 

Watching  their  footsteps  in  their  rapid  fligjit,  we  saw  th.m, 
after  deeending  a  hill,  turn  up  a  raviae  and  disappear-, 
followed  in  the  diroction  which  they  had  taken,  and  soon' 
reached  the  Indian  r^ancheria.  It  was  located  on  both  sides 
of  a  deep  ravine,  across  which  was  thrown  a  large  log  as  a 
bridge,  and  consisted  of  about  twenty  circular  wigJirams, 
built  of  brush,  plastered  with  mud,  and  capable  of  containing 
three  of  four  persons.  As  we  entered,  we  observed  our  fly- 
ing beauties,  seated  on  the  ground,  pounding,  acorns  on  a 
large  rock  indented  with  holes  similar  to  those  which  puzzled 
me  so  afCsinp  Beautiful!  We  were  suddenly  surrounded  upon 
our  entrance  by  thirty  or  forty  male  Indians,  entirely  nalced^ 
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who  had  their  bowB  and  quivers  slung  over  their  shoulders,         44 
and  who  stared  most  suspiciously  at  ub  and  our  rifle*. 
Finding  one  of  them  who  spoke  Spaniefe,   I  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  him    --    told  him  we  had  only  come  to  pay  & 
visit  to  the  rancheria,   and,  as  a  token  of  peace  offering, 
gave  him  about  two  pourds  of  musty  brea^  and  some  tobacco 
which  I  happened  tc  have  in  my  game- bag.     This  pleased  hin 
highly,  and  from  that  moment  till  we  left,  PuleHii-l»,  as  he 
informed  me  his  name  v/as,   appeared  my  most  intimate  and  sworn 
friend. . .  iPul^u-le  exliibited  to  me  the  interior  of  several  45 

of  the  wigwams,  which  were  nicely  tliatched  with  sprigs  of 
pine  and  cypress,  while  a  matting  of  the  s4me  material  covered 
the  bottom.     During  our  presence  our  two  female  attractions 
had  retirai  into  one  of  the  wigwams,   into  which  Pul-oiplr 
piloted  us,  where  I  found  sane  four  or  five  squaws  sinilarly 

be  pitched  and  clothed,  ahd  who  appeced  exceedingly  frightened 

ft. 

at  our  entrance.  But    Pulj-a-le  explained  th^we  were  friends, 

and  mentioned  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  held  them,  which 
so  pleased  them  that  one  of  the  runaways  left  the  wigwam  and 
soon  brought  me  a  large  piece  of  bread  m£<de  of  acorns,  which 


eu 


to  ffiv  taste  was  of »much  more  excellent  flavor  than  musty  hard 

"A. 


bread* 
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seen  more  beautiful    specimens  of  v/orfc  anship.     The  bows  were 
some  three  feet  long,  but  very  elastic  and  some  of  them 
beautifully  carved,  and  strung  with  the  intestines  of  bird*. 
The  arrows  were  about  eighteen  inches  in  lengtft,  accuratelu 
feathered,   and  headed  with  a  perfectly  clear  and  green  trans- 
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transparent  green  crystal,   of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  before 
seen,  notched  on  the  sides,  and  sharp  as  a  re  edle  at  the  pointy 
The  arrows,  of  which  each  Indian  had  at  least  twenty,  were^in 
a  quiver  m£^e  of  coyote  skin.. ..There  were  no  signs  around 
them  of  the  slifihtest  attempts  to  cultivate  the  soil.     Their 
only  furniture  consisted  of  woven  baskets  and  earthen  jars, 

-1«  told  me  that  in  the  spring  he  thought  they  should 
all  leave  and  go  over  the  <big  moim1)ainf  to  get  fran  the  sight 
of  the  w-  ite  man.*  h 

3uf41um,  E.  Gould.     Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines.      Phila.  1850: 
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Notes  are  given  on  the 

m 

including: 


life  of  this  tribe'^in  1850, 


Location  and  population; 
DsiSiree  of  civilization; 
Food  and  clothing; 
Treatment  by  the  whites; 

Custoirs; 

Construction  of  huts  and  villages; 

General  characteristics. 


♦  * 

—Mam  Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  "Doc.  4,   Spec.   Sess.  1853, 

t 

pp.  43-45,  1853. 
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Notes  are  given  on  the  life  of  this  ♦tribe  in  1850, 
including; 


Location  and  population; 
Degree  of  civilization; 
Food  and  clothing; 
Treatment  bj^  the  whites; 

Customs; 

Construction  of  huts  and  villages; 

General  characteristics. 


—Adam  Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  "Doc.  4,   Spec.   Sess.   1853, 
pp/  39-41,  43-45,  1853. 
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Ifotes  are  given  on  the  life  of  this  tribe  in  1850,  . 

A 
including: 


Location  and  population; 

Degree  of  civilization; 

Food  and  clothing; 

Treatment  "by  the  whites; 

Customs; 

Construction  of  huts  and  villages; 

General  characteristics. 


— Mam  Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  Spec.  Sess.  1853, 
pp.  39-41,  43-45,  1853. 
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Notes  are  given  on  the  life  of  this  tribe,  including: 
Location  and  population; 
Begree  of  civilization; 
Food  and  clothing; 

« 

Treatment  by  the  li^ites; 
CustoiGs; 

Construction  of  huts  and  villages; 
General  characteristics. 


r 

Adam  Johnston  in  Sen.Ex.Doc.4,  Spec. Sess.  1853, 
39^1,  43-45,  1853. 
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location  and  papulation; 
?^orrce  )f  civilizatian; 
FofKi  ar}d  clothing; 
Troattnent  by  f,h«  whiten; 
Cu»topi8; 
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Notes  are  given  in  the  life  of  this  tribe-  including: 


Location  and  population; 

Degree  of  civilization; 

Food  and  clothing; 

Treatment  "by  the  whites; 

Customs; 

Construction  of  huts  and  villages; 

General  characteristics. 


—Adam  Johnston  in  Sen.Ex.Doc,4,  Spec.  Sess.  1853,  pp. 
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39-41,  43-45,  1853. 
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Ho  for.  are  given  in  the 


liU  of  this  triho.   in.-iludirur. 


.  ill  eluding 


Location  .ind  population; 


ToAroo  of  civilization; 

^■o  aI  and  clothing:; 

Treatment  by  tho  whitee; 

CuBtoms; 

ConBtniction  of  hutn  and  vill;vroB; 

General  characteriisticn. 


—  .^mr  Johnston  in  non,T^.^oc.4,   Elpec.   Sobr.   185."=.  pp,  ' 


fi  r  8  k  i  n  8 


(ft^ 


*?ot9t  arft  .<^ivon  on 


the  life  of  thi«  triho  in  If;'/), 


inc.Vidirj3-: 


Location  and  population; 

T^cgreo  of  civil iz.-ition; 

Food  and  clothing; 

Tre?itj?'ont  by  t}ie  vi^hit-es; 

Cucton?s; 

fonntriction  of  huts  and  villagort; 

0 an c r al  ch ar ac ^«ri&tica, 


Jiiiint-ton  in  Sen.  Kx,~  T)oc.  4,  £]-:ec.  J;©pfc.  105S; 


PP,  ^y-'U,  47-45,  im:. 
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Hot«B  are  given  on 
including: 


the  life  of  this  tribe  in  IBnO. 


Location  and  population; 
T^©gr©6  of  civilization; 
Food  rmd  clothing; 
Treats  ont  by  the  vvhitoe; 

CtlGtOB'6; 

ConBtrtiction  of  hute  jind  yillrvroB; 
Htinoral  character ietion. 


I 


— Mas''  .Tohnaton  in  Son.  Ex.  T)oc.  4,   ?poc.   r.0Br,.  1T\<, 

pp.  4.^--*.),   !(>,>.'>, 
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BATTLE  BLTftEEN  HOLLILUPE  INDIMS  ML  COKCOWS 


% 


vf 


The  followir^  note  is  published  in  the 
Marysyille  Weekly  Express,  June  18,  1858. 

"We  learn  from  Mr.  Patten,  says  the  Butte  Record, 
a  fight  took  place,  opposite  White  Rock,  on  Monday 
between  seme  of  the  -Hollilupe  Indians  and  a  party 
of  the  'Concows.  The  f omer  were  fishing  in  the 
rirer,  and  were  surprised  while  so  engaged  by  the 
latter  who  were  all  aimed  with  rifles.  One  of 
the  •Hollilupes  after  havir^  been  wounded,  jumped 
into  the  river  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  while 
in  the  water  was  shot  again  and  sank.  The  attacking 
party—  the  Concows  --  were  finally  frightened  away 
by  the  appearance  of  an  amed  white  man  on  this  side 
of  the  river.  Two  or  tbree  of  tne  Hollilupes  were 
severely  wounded.  The  fasting;  was  conducted  with 
much  bravery  by  "both  parties  while  it  lasted. 


•   •   • 


Marysville  Weekly  Express,  June  18,  1858. 
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OmZZLY  BEAP  laULED  BY  YUBA  HIBIANS 


The  TwarjrsTille  Weekly  Expreoe,  June  19,  1858 
has  th©  followir¥5  note  aJ)out  a  Grizzly  Bear  killed 
by  Yuba  Indians  at  Gold  Lake.— 

■On  the  eaet  border  of  Gold  Lake  there  is  a 
large  car.p  of  Indians  —  the  Yiibas  —  who  hare 
congregated  there  from  their  different  oampudies . 
for  the  purpose  of  oatchinc  trout.  These  they 
catch  in  great  nujribers  by  spearirjg  them  in  the 
small  brooks  that  run  down  from  the  mountains 


and 


made 


canj),  and  a  nuniber  of  braie  warriors  saunwrea 
out  to  deadly  conflict  with  his  bearship. 
Bruin  soon  succumbed  to  the  balls  driten  from  the 
rifles  of  the  Indians,  with  unerring  aim,  and 
gia?e  up  the  ghost.  The  bear  weired  orer  600 
pounds,  and  great  rejoicin;;  was  had  in  the 
camp  of  the  Dialer  fishors.—  Sierra  Citizen* 

Marvsville  V/eeklv  Express  (from  Sierra  Citizen) , 
■  June  19,  1858. 


BEAR  EIY2R  UIDOO  INDIANS  IN         1848 
Dr.  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks,   in  his  bock  gour  Mopttjg. 
^piong  the  Gnlr^-gJnders  \r]  A]tfl  Qelifornia  (London,  13^ 


mentions  that  when  wa'^hing  gold  on  i>ear  River  a  small 
hand  of  Indians  from  higher  up  in  the  mountains  paid  them 
a  visit.     The  foremost  chief,  he  remarks,  held  before  him 
a  long  stick  with  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  dangling  at 
the  end.     Squatting  on  the  ground  they  passed  the  pipe. 
They  wanted  to  trade  but  had  only  esculent  roots  and  a 
few  bags  of  pine  nuts,  in  exchange  for  which  they  wanted 
powder  snd  ball.     Three  of  them  had  old  Spanish  muskets, 
some  of  the  others  bow  and  arrows  slung  across  their 
backs.     Five  of  the  young  Indians  indicated  that  they 
wished  to  remain  and  "work  for  the  gold  seekers,  but  their 
services  were  declined  because  of  the  low  estate  of 
their  commissariat,     (pp. 125-26). 


IvlIDuU  TRIBES  ON  EAST  SIDE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 


Edward  E.   Ghever  has  an  article  on  the   Indians  of 
California  in  the   'American  Naturalist',  Vol.  4,  No. 3, 
May  1870   (abstract  in  Bulletin  Essex  Institute  with 

Yocabulary^l«U^'>^t.-^^-^  ^-^f^'^^^-^ 

The  article  contains  an  interesting  picture  of  en 
Indian  village  (page  135).  This  picture  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  one  of  Brown's  sketches  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage in  the  upper  p?rt  of  Scaramento  Valley,  showing  the 
domed  huts,  granaries,  and  decoys.  In  the  published 
illustration  the  huts  are  a  little  too  regular  and  smooth. 

The  following  villages  are  mentioned  in  a  footnote 
on  page  130:  • 


Sesum 

Hocktem 

Yubum 


Hololipi 
Viillem 


Tankum 


Richard  Brinsley  Hind«,  of  the  BritUh 
Exploring  Ship  Sulphur,  records  in  1837  that  the 
Indians  aleng  the  Rie  Sacremente  "hare  a  Terj 
pernicious  habit  of  lighting  their  fires  at  the 
bases  [of  the  Talley  oaks];  and  as  they  naturally 
select  the  largest,  it  was  really  a  sorrowful 
sight  to  behold  numbers  of  the  finest  trees  thus 


prematurely  and  wantonly  destroyed* 


'^^JAS  ^4°^i  "^fP^^^^^^®  SilTB  ef  California, 
p.  209,  Berkeley,  1910. 
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THE  PA-KA-MAL-LI . 
Such  is  the  name  applied  to  the  tribe  living 
on  Hat  Creek,  the  most  warlike  tribe  in  all  the 
Pit  River  basin,  and  the  one  most  dreaded  by  the 
timid  aborigines  of  Sacramento  Valley.  The 


Achomawi  tell  me  their  language  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  though  a  good  many  words 
are  identical,  so  that  they  easily  learn  each 
other's  tongues;  but  that  in  Indian  Valley,  and  as 
far  east  as  Big  Meadows,  the  Indians  are  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  the  Maidu.  Some  years  ago  all  the 
Pit  River  tribes  and  the  Pakamalli  hatched  a  con- 
spiracy to  go  over  in  a  body  and  remain  with  the 
Paiuti  until  the  soldiers  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Pit  River,  when  they  would  descend  on  it,  massacre 
all  the  whites,  and  recover  their  ancient  domain, 
together  with  many  cattle  and  horses.  Prom  their 
geographical  position  these  tribes  are  more  friendly 
to  the  Paiuti  than  most  California  Indians  are. 


;i74 


mxdu^ 


il 


0  L  E  E  P  A  S 


lit.  H.  L.  Abbot,  July  17,  1855,  speaks  of  a 

rancheria  of  Digger  Indians  on  Chico  Creek^  in  the  flat 

coijintry  near  its  .junction  with.  Sacranentp  Kiver. 

Grambliife  game  describea  in  detail. 

Pacific  R.R.Repts.  Via,  58.  1857. 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  Pacific  States,Vol. I, 
1874. ) 


Marriage  customs 
Burial  custom 


Natural  traits 


p.  389 


p.  396 


p.  398 


^ 
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MIDU  INDIANS 


SACRAJIENTO  VALLEY 


Lt.  (Jeo.  H.  Derby,  in  his  Topographical  Memoir  of 
Sacramento  Valley,  dated  Decemlier  1,  1849,  gives  the 
following  resume  of  the  Indian  rancherias  in  Sacramento 
Valley: 

"There  are  two  rancherias  of  Indians  upon  the 
Sacramento,  one  upon  Butte  creek,  3  upon  Feather  river, 
and  one  upon  Bear  creek  (about  10  miles  above  the  post), 
which  have  come  under  my  observation.  All  of  these  together 
must  contain  something  under  1000  individuals,  men,  women, 
and  children.  I  was  informed  that  upon  the  Upper  Feather 
and  Yuba  rivers  were  some  2  or  3000  livig  in  the  hills, 
but  whether  beloinging  to  the  same  tribe  with  those  of  the 
valley  I  could  nat  ascertain*  • 

Sea  Doc,  47,  31st  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Part  II,  p.  15,1850, 


yi 


Bushpney  ,  Buahanev 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Diary 
Bushune  .Bushane 


July  18,  1847.  Otuth  Bushonev  died  ,77 

Aug.  J2,  1847.  Some  more  of  the  Buihaney  arrived,  88 

Dec.  24,  1846.  Tavlor  returned  home  after  having 

crossed  the  Meinada,  in  the  Bushune  rancneria 

which  is  the  best  place  to  cross^  15-2, 

Feb.  28,  1848.  A  few  work  hands  from  the  Cosumne?  & 

.  Bushane  rancheria  came  here,  178 


Tausune 


\  Notes  from  Sutter's 


Sept.  24,  1847.  A  'Tausune  killed  a  horse,  114 

John  A.  Sutter,  New  Helvetia,  Diary  of  Events, 

1840-48,  MS. Copy,  Bancroft  Library, 


\ 


1881. 


John  A*  Sutter 


?P>.f*oS^^^®^ji  N®w  Helvetia,  Dian^  of  Events  from 
1846-8,  p.  204,  MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1881. 


Hock 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Diary, etc. 


May  24,  1848.     Lambaccg/Hock  chief  &  Oite  alcalde    j 

arrived,  211 

John  A.  Sutter,  New  Helvetia,  Diary  of  Events  from 
1845-8,  P.  211,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  1881 


'Hock.  Wild  Indians  or  Gentiles,  Population,  Nov.  1846, 

79 ,  39  men  St  40  women 

(Tame  Indians  at  New  Helvetia  & 'Hock  Farm, 103-, 
85  men  h  18  women) 

E.A.Gatten's  Census  of  Indian  Population  made  for 
John  A.  Sutter's  Report  to  Sec'y  of  State,  Dec.  2G, 
•  •  "^1847 


NB.1SHAW.*Nemshau 


iNotes  from  Sutter's  Diary, etc 


June  17,  1847.     Arrived  12  men  of  the  Nemshaw  k  5  men      - 

of  the  Lichimnot 66 

Oct. 13.  1847.     2  boys  of  the  Nemshag  arrivedil22 
Oct.  14.  2  boys  of  the  NemshawTeTt  for  their.rancner  la, 

they  brought  a  passport  from  Weber  m  Stockton^22 

Nov.  12.     Dispatched  Viittmer  to  get  4  pr.  millstones 

from  Nemshaw  ,  130    —J*A»Sutter,  Diary,  of 
Events,  MS  Uopy  Bancroft  Library,  1881. 


Nemshau.  Wild     Indians  or  Gentiles,  Population, Nov. 1846, 

50,  29  men  &  21  women.  ~  Gatten's  Census  made 
for  Sutter. 


Notes  from  Sut b erls_Diary. 
. Plash 

kvril  14  1848.     2 -01 ash  chiefs,  Oloi  h  Witchin  here 
^  *  k  left, 


J.A.Sutter,  New  Helvetia,   Diar/  of  Events  from 

1S45-8,  p.  197,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  IbLU 


Plash.  Wild 


Indians  or  Cxentiles,  population  Nov.  1846, 
52,  3P  men  h  22  women.   —  E.A.Oatten  s 
Census  of  IndianPopulation  made  for 
J.A.Sutter's  Kept,    to  Sec'j^of  ggatj^^ 


Notes  from  Sutter's 

Diary 


Waromney  ^  ^Wapumney ,  -WaTPOomne  , 

1     c  (^  ^PAf?       The  chiefs  k  Alcaldes   (Petok, Mayan,  Nerio) 
June  ^.l^^^Hincoy  thf  WaEonmey^chief  brou£hb  30  men 

towork  for  forUuptiOg 

AuF.  10,  ie47.     Savages  teeir.s  brou  ht,  shingles  from 

t he -WaEumney  count ry,v4 

J.A.Sutter's  Newrielv^tia,  DiarggOfgEventj/fQ^rl^^ig^: 
Wapoomne.  Wild  Indians  or  Gentiles,  Population 

"■" Nov.  1846,  142,  75  men  &  67  women-   -  -.-?• 

TrM+hpn's     Census  of  Indian  Population 
made  for  J.A?Sutter's  Eeport  to  SecV  of 
State,  Dec.  20,  1847. 


i Notes  froni  Sutter's  Diary  ,   etc 
Secumne  ,  -Secuman  ;  Secumne 


Secumne: 

nsc^r   23,1847.  Yole,  Secumney  chief  &  suite  came  on 

visit,  56  .  «     u     ^+u 

Aug.  1,  1847   Yole,  the  Secumney  chief  came  here  witn 

Comock,  85 

Aug.  \Z,  1847.     Yole.  chief  of  Secumney  here  k  Wakole,^^| 

Aug.  22,  1847.     Visited  the  sick  in  the  Secumne 

rancheria,  99  •    •+     tzA 

Nov.  15,1847.     Yole.  Seoumani  chief  aerae  on  visit,  109\ 
Feb.  12,1848.     Tlelochey  arrived/with  some  of  the 

'     Secumne  k  Yusumney  Indians. 
Feb.   P7.>Yn1^.¥ecumnes  chief  got  married  with  Pamela. 

Great;  danc7  at  Cos-omnes  ^^^"^^^^^"^f;'.,  Librarvl 
J.A.Sutter,  Diary  of  Ev^TTiTp  Copy.  ffP'fll'rX^^^^ 
Secumni.  Wild  Indians  or  Gentiles,  Population. Nov. 1646, 

4.Q     23  men  k  26  women  _  _  r.  r^i. 

GaUen's  Census  m.ae  for  Sufcter ,  ns^Bano£^ 


Not es  from  Sutter's^ Diary,  etc. 

•  Yalesimmey:*  Yale  sumne 

Jrne  5    1847.     Pat  &  Comock  brought  some  of  the 
YaJesSmney  with  one  of  their  chiefs  here,  59 

June  20.     Arrived  Yalesumney  chief  k  Nerio  k  brought 
people  to  work,  66 

August  10.     11  Yal e sumney  ran  away,  94 

Sept.  9.     Olimpio  k  Guadalupe  arrived  with  25 
Yalesumney  Indians  to  work,  10b 

T  A  Sutter    Diar/  of  Events  from  1845-8, MS  Co; 
j.A.but-Ler,  Liary  u  Bancroft  Library,  1' 

Yalesumnl,  Wild  Indians  or  Gentiles,  PomiUtion  Nov. 
1346.  485,  228  men  k  257  •-o:nen.^--C.attenj^Census 


INDIAHS   UJ   S/CHAIffiHTO  VALLRY 


In  a  History  of  Sacremento  County,   Calif.,   by  Thompson 
&  V/est,     published   In  1880,  they  write  concerning  the  Incilrns 
of  Sacremento  valley  and   their  customs,   stating: 

"The  velley  Infllcns  did  not   manufp.ture  hov^s.     They  hpd 
no  cedar  wood,  end   had   to  buy  it   of  the  mountaineers.     Cedar, 
T.hen   dry.    Is  very  brittle,   and   the  bow-raalcer   anointed   the  Tvood 
every  day  vlth  deer's  merrov/,   to  npke   it  tough  and   flexible.     The 
bow  WFS  made   from  the  v^hlte,   or   sap,   of  the  tree,   wss  Bcropod   and 
carefully  polished,   so  as  to  bend   evenly,   after  y.hiah  deers* 
sinews  were  apllt   and   glued   on  to  the  beck,  until  it  became  convex 
In   form.     The  glue  was  made  by  boiling  deer   end   elk  bones.     A 
large  bow  was  obout   five  feet  long  and   very  strohg,  requiring  a 
powerful  arm  to  bend   It.     The  string  was  made  of     several  strands 
of  sinew,   end  would  bear  as  much  strain  rs  a  half-Inch  rope. 
Arrows  were  mrde  of  willow,  buckeye,   or  roeds;  war-arrows,   with 
flint  heads;  arrows  for  game,  without  heeds,   and   In  sections,   so 
that  they  could  be  shortened   or  lengthened,   recording  to  distance. 
Ten  days  was  required   to  mpke  a  flrst-rfite  bov/,  which  wes  valued 
at    five  dollars;    crrows  were  worth  twelve  end    a  hrlf  cents  e  piece; 
shell  raonpy,   from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  a  yard,     A  young  vife 
was  worth  from  twenty  to  thirtv  dollero;  but   vidows  and   lewd 
women  were  not   mrrketpble  Ft   all." 

Thompson  &  West,  History  of  Hacranento  County,   Calif,,  p.25,1880 


^^ 


imim  MODE  OF  TRADINO 


E.  Gould  Buffura,  writing  in  1849,  states:  "Indians  frequent 
this  vicinit^r  |Hangto;»/i3  in  considerable  numbers,  having  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  mouldj  bread,  putrescent  codfish,  and 
jerked  beef,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  provision-dealers  who  supply  the  miners.  I  have  often 
been  ariused  to  witness  the  singular  manner  in  which  they  make 
their  purchases.  Ihen  the  gold  was  first  discovered,  they  had 
very  little  conception  of  its  value,  and  would  reeidily  exchange 
handfuls  of  it  for  any  article  of  food  they  might  desire,  or 
any  old  garment  gaudy  enough  to  tickle  their  fancy.  Laterly, 
however,  they  have  become  more  careful,  and  exhibit  a  profounder 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  precious  metal.  IShen  they  desire 
to  make  any  purchases  from  a  dealer,  they  usually  go  in  a  party  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  rarge  themselves  in  a  circle,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  shop,  and  then  in  a  certain 
order  of  precedence,  known  to  themselves,  but  not  laid  down  in   the 
learned  Selden,  they  proceed  to  the  counter  in  rotation,  and  inake 
their  purchases,  as  follows:  placing  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  a  small 
leaf  or  piece  of  paper,,  on  which  is  perhaps  a  teaspocnful  of  gold  dust, 
the  Indian  stalks  up  to  the  dealer,  and  pointing  first  at  his  dust  in 
hand,  and  then  at  whatever  article  he  roay  desire,  £;ives  a  peculiar 
grunt  —  U^I  which  is  understood  to  mean  an  offer;  if  the  dealer  shakes 
his  head,  the  Indian  retires  and  returns  with  a  little  more  gold  dust, 
going  through  the  sa^'ie  ceremony  continually  until  a  sufficient  amount 


M 


is  offered,  when  the  oealer  takes  it  and  hands  over  the  ooveted  article, 
--E.  Qould  Buf fum:  Six  Months  in  the  Sold  Mines,  93,  1850. 
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FE/.THER  RIVER  TRIBES 


The  Sacramento  Daily  Transcript,  April  1,  1851,  reports 
that  the  Indians  have  grown  extremely  troublesome  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wyandotte  City,  in  the"Honcut  country,* near  one  of  the  tri- 


butaries of  Feather 


One  miner  was  shot  by  an  Indian 


and  a  number  of  miners  "armed  themselres  and  proceeded  to  a 
remcherie  some  8  or  9  miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

vengeance.     Having  been  discovered,   the  Indians  took  to  the 
hills,  leavii^  only  a  few  squaws  behind.     The  whites  set  fire 
to  their  huts  ano  burnt  and  tore  them  down". 

The  Transcript  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  are  3  tribes  within  a  circle  of  15  miles  of  Wyandotte 
City.     The  village  of  Indians  between  the  Middle  and  South  Fork 
of  Feather,  are  peaceable  and  quiet  as  a  general  thing  —  arising 
principally  from  the  fact  that  they  are  at  variance  with  the 
tribes  on  the  right  and  left  of  them.  -  -  The  ■^Ho  mcut  I  ndians .  as 
before  stated,  are  troublesome.     The  third  tribe  have  a  rancherie 
located  between  the  Middle  and  North  Fork,  but  our  informant 
knows  but  little  concemir^  their  present  character." 

Sacrsjnento  Daily  Transcript,  April  1,   1S51« 
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YUBA 
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The  Sacramento  Daily  Transcript,  August  17,  1850  reports 


engaged 


in  visiting  the  Indians  in  Northern  California  for  the  past 
month,  and  gives  the  following  listr  of  tribes  visited  by  him: 

■The  Hock  tribe.  —  number,  70  to  100  —  located  at  Hock 
Faiin,  on  Feather  River. 

The  Yubas.  —  number,  about  180  —  located  at  the  mouth 


of  Yuba  River. 

The  O-lip-ae .  —  number  80  to  100  —  located  about  52 
miles  fiibove  the  mouth  of  Feather  Biver.  There  is  another 
raiKsho  necu:  by,  celled  the  Bogars. 

Tl^®  Jolihog . '—  number,  150  —  located  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  on  Feather  River,  about  60  miles  above 
Yuba  City. 

The  Erskines .  —  number,  60  —  located  on  Butte  Creek, 
near  Lawson's  Beuich. 

The  Ma- chucks .  —  number,  70  to  90.  —  located  in  the 
same  valley. 

The  Ciish-nas.  —  located  on  the  Rio  Chine,  near  Bidwell*s 
and  Potter's,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Yuba. 

The  above  tribes  all  speak  a  similar  language,  though  in 
the  pronunciation  words  vary.  They  use  many  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  words,  which  are  corrupted  by  an  indistinct, 
gutteral  articulation*" 


Sacramento  Daily  Transcript,  August  17,  1850* 


GENEKAL  NOTES  OR  CALIFOMIA  INDIANS 


F.  P.  Wierabicki*  a  roaident  of  California  dho  had  event 
four  months  in  the  Gold  Ree^onB  "even  croosinG  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  ver^e  of  the  great  ITestem  Desert* ,  in  a  Guide 
to  the  Gold  Regions  Gives  the  followii\s  ce^^ral  notes  on  the 
Indians  of  California: 

■We  may  say  that  the  whole  auriferous  region  is  occupied   [17] 
by  Indians  in  its  whole  extent,  and  the  oak  is  the  frontier 
line  of  the  Indian  doninions;  beyond  that  line  the  undisputed 
possessions  of  the  pine  and  the  boar  coinrrienoe.  The  wild  Indians 


Gal if ornia 


energy  and 


n  > 


and 


live  on  roots,  acorns,  pine-nuti,  insects,  and  occasionally 

on  game,  when  they  can  catch  it,  or  on  horse  or  mule  flesh 

when  they  can  steal  iU     North  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 

between  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa^juin  rivers,  sone  of  the 

Indians  live  in  the  families  f  the  setlArs,  or  near  their 

farms,  working  for  their  subsistence  and  an  occasional  blanket. 
These  are  CfiUed  in  Spanish,  very  properly,  Indies  rianzos  — 
(tame  Indians).  The  others  live  in  the  vTOods,  rambiln/-  rre^ent- 
ly  from  si  ot  to  spot  and  sustainirrs  themsolveo  in  the  v/ay  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

On  the  south  side  of  ttm  Bay  of  San  Ftanoisco  and  the  San 
Joaquin  rivers*  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  and  particularly 
as  we  go  further  south  they  lto  more  sr  irited  ::id  onterrriciixs 
in  thieving  than  tlnoso  of  tho  north;  and  those  particularly  on 
the  svuthem  frontier  of  California  care  brave  and  formidable. 


the 


The  wild  Indians  in  t'lis  portion  of  the  countiy  occupy  the  niounp 
tains  back  of  the  settlements.  " 

F.  P.  Wierzbicki,  California  as  it  is,  and  as  it  May  B©j^«  17, 


t^-\'A   .  ■  .j^    ■■»   iii»'i«^  ',«i^i^'«'>Cui^ 


•..-sfu-^is^ 


Tribes  and  Villages  of  Meidoo  Indians  given  by  Stephen  Powers  in 
Overland  Monthly,  vol. XII, p  420,  May  1874. 
On  Feather  River: 

Ollas,  on  west  side  opposite  mouth  of  Bear  River 


Coolmehs, 


a  little  higher  up 


Hoacks  or  Hock  "    above  last 


Teeshums 

Yubas 

Bocas 

Tychedas 

Biyous 

Holo[:iloopis 


above  last 

opposite  mouth  of  Yuba  River 

above  Honcut  Creek 

above  Boca 

above  Tychedas 

opposite  Oroville 


0 


Toamchas,   on  east  side  above  Yuba 


Hoancuts 


just  below  mouth  of  Honcut  Creek 


On  Honcut  Creek: 
Totos 
HeltOB 


On  Butte  Creek: 
Eskins 


On  Chico  Creek: 

Otakay  (Village  called  Otakumne; 

Michoapdos 

On  Yuba  River: 

Oostomas,  at  Nevada  City 
Pahpacans,  lower  down 

In  Concow  Valley 


(! 


Concows 


•!»IAIDU»    Iin)IAlTS,3ID\TELL  RAIICH 

June  8,1903. 
On  June  8  visited  a  small  rancherCia  of  so-called  'Maidu'  In- 
dians on  the  -Bidwell  Ranch.   Counting  all  hands,  men,  women,  and 
children,  they  are  said  to  numl^er  62.   Got  a  vocabulary  from  them. 

The-  are  living  in  whiti^-washed  board  houses  and  speak  English 
fluently.  The  young  and  middle  aged  women  are  rather  fat.  Most 
of  the  men  work  on  the  Bidwell  Ranch.   Saw  several  working  in  a 
hav  field.  At  the  ranchereia  are  several  women  from  other  places. 
I  met  one  from  Susanville,  and  a  'Wintocm!  from  Tehama  County, 
latter  lives  here.  She  calls  deer  O£;coyote  Sed::et  i'^nd  bear  Wem- 

/ 


The 


CiMDI/NS  AT  mm  UCKEE  RESERVATION 

The  following  is  from  the  Sacr&jnento  Daily  Derriocr&tic 
State  Journal,  November  2,   18t;5.-- 

•Col.  Henley  infonr.3   thie    Marys  villa  Express  tlriat  he  has 
been  gathering  the  Indians  from  Bear  River  across  to  the  Yuba, 
includirg  those  at  Nevada,  Grass  Valley ,  Routh  and  Ready  and 
all  along  Deer  Creek.     Nearly  all  those  scattered  along  the 
Yuba,  on  both  sides,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  ,have  been 
gathered  in,  together  with  their  chiefs  and  head  men,  and  on 
Monday  they  were  crossed  over  the  Yuba  at  Long  Bar,  nurrbering 
in  all,  men.  women  and  children,  165.     The  number  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  between  the  Yuba  and  Sewell's  Ranch,  to  20C 
who  will  be  in  a  few  days  quietly  located  at  Nome  Lackee, 
where  everything  is  provided  for  their  reception.* 

Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State  Journal, Nov. 2, 1855. 
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dOm  SAOEAfcEKTO  VALLEY  TO  SUTTER'S 


fn,  U,  IKfinters* 


entered  CaXifoinia  from  Oregon  by  the 


oaaal  Oregon-CeUfomla  trail  In  late  June  or  early  July  1844, 
ani  hcTing  arrlred  at  the  heed  of  Sacramento  Valley  followed 
the  river  to  Sutter'i  Forti   vul^--^^^. 

Oentlnulnc  dewi  the  Valley  on  the  l|a«t  side  we  foi«d,  eU 
ilSng  onlhe  Rifer.  Tllli^gee  of  Indiana  living  In  «is«r8ble 
huta  mede  of  poles,  aet  on  md  In  a  circle  on  the  gropd, 
iSaned^ together,  fSetened  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  grass 
and  dirt.    TWe  found  those  In  the  upper  pert  of  thu  Valley, 
SStlrJly  nakSdrend  ao  wlld^ttet  tfiU  fled  fr«J  our  approach 
into  the  thickets,  leaving  their  vlllaaea  and  ell  their 
roperty  behind  ttia«.    They  aubalat  prfnolpally  ^pon  aolmon, 
Slch  aaoend  the  Hirer  In  great  ^cjuon  tit  lea.)  W»  «S?55?»  Txi«. 
«d  wild  aatai^H^  .  •  .Tl Captain  Sutter  ft  flrat  had  dlfflcultlea 
5tti  the  Indians,  hit  hy  the  pronptneaa  and  aererlty  with  which 
hi  hai  freuiintlj  cheatiaed  thein.>hether  he  acted  ageinat 
trlbea  or  indlrlduala,  egclnat  Chief  a  or  aubjects,  has  at  iwgtj 
bwuSht  ttieS  to  fear  SBd>8Dect  him.  «nd  now  thco;  a^ja  joleat 
hla  oroperty  or  the  wen  In  hla  employ*    The  Indiana  cultivate 
and  iiprore^hla  farma,  attend  to  hla  lar8«  h**^*  of  jn^J^l"'  „ 
Ste  a  portion  of  hi p 'trapping  parties,  ejjd  do  ell  the  drudge ly 
about  the  Fort;  hundreds  ol  thorn  are  reedTr.alao,  to  defend. lum 


F 


INDIAN  liODE  OF  TRADINCr 


E.  Croiild  Buff  urn,  writing  in  1849,   states:     •Indians  frequent 
this  vicinity  [Hcingto'.vn)  in  considerable  numbers,  having  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  mouldy  broad,  putrescent  codfish,  and 
jerked  beef,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  provision-dealers  who  supply  the  miners.     I  have  often 
been  amused  to  witness  the  singular  manner  in  which  they  make 
their  purchases.    Ihen  the  gold  was  first  discovered,  they  had 
very  little  conception  of  its  value,  emd  would  readily  exchange 
handfuls  of  it  for  any  article  of  food  they  mig^t  desire,  or 
any  old  ^riTient  ^^udy  enough  to  tickle  their  fancy.     Laterly, 
however,   they  have  become  more  careful,  and  exhibit  a  profounder 
ajjpreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  precious  metal,    fhen  they  desire 
to  make  any  purchases  from  a  dealer,  they  us\ially  go  in  a  party  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  rar:ge  themselves  in  a  Circle,   sitting  on  the  . 
ground,  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  shop,  and  then  in  a  certain 
order  of  precedence,  known  to  themselves,  but  not  laid  down  in  the 
learned  Selden,  they  proceed  to  the  coiuiter  in  rotation,  and  make 
their  purclmses,  as  fallows:  placing  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  a  small 
leaf  or  piece  of  paper,  on  wfiich  is  perhaps  a  teaspoonful  of  goM  dust^ 
the  Indian  stalks  up  to  the  dealer,  and  pointing  first  at  his  dust  in 
hand,  and  then  at  whatever  article  he  may  desire,  gives  a  peculiar 
grunt  —  U^I  which  is  understood  to  mean  an  offer;  if  the  dealer  shakes 
his  head,   the  Indian  retires  and  returns  with  a  little  more  gold  dust, 
gfeiiig  t/irough.  the  sa^.e  ceremony  continually  until  a  sufficient  amount 

is  offered,  when  the  dealer  takes  it  and  hands  over  the  coveted  article, 
— E.  Gould  Buffum:  Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines,  93,  18f)0, 


U14- 


E.  Grould  Buffum  speaks  of  meeting  tv;o  Indian  v.'Omen  al)Out 
3  miles  from  Yuba  River,   just  beyond  Johnson^s  Rancho  on  Bear  River 
He  says;    "They  were  entirely  naked,   with  the  exception  of  a 
coyote  skin  extending  from  the  waists  to  the  knees.     Their  heads 
were  sliaved,   and  the  tops  of  them  covered  vvith  a  black  tarry  paint, 
and  a  huge  pair  of  military  whiskers  were  daubed  on  theirr  cheeks 
withjthe  same  article.  ■  They  liad  with  them  two  conical -shaped 
baskets,   in  which  they  were  placing  the  acorns,  which  were 
scattered  gaikle  deep  around  them." 


ff 


^3-*^V 


An  Indian  rancheria  was  located  iust  bevond  Johnson's 
Ranchoi  on  Bear  River,   about  3  miles  from  Yuba  Rivar,    "on  both 
sides  of  a  deep  ravine,   across  which  was  throvsn  a  large  log  as  a 
bridge,  and  consisted  of  about  20"  circular  wig.mras,  built  of  brush, 
plastered  with  mud,   and  capable  of  containing  3  or  4  persons." 
The  interiors  were  thatched  with  sprigs  of  pine  and  cypress,   and  a 


matting  of  sarae  raaterial  covered  the  bottom. 


P 


.  *^i/. 


Tiie  bows  and  arrov/s  of  the  Indians  at  a  :^ancheria  about  3 
miles  from  Yuba  River  and  beyond  Bear  River  were  beautiful  specimens 
of  vi/orkmanship .     "The  bov/s  were  some  3  feet  long,  but  vQrj  elastic 
and  some  of  them  beautifully  carved,   and  strurjg  with  the  intestines 

of  birds.     The  arrov/s  were  about  18  iriies  in  length,  accurately 
feathered,   and  headed  with  a  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  green 

crystal,   of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  notched  on  the  sides 

and  shajrp  as  a  needle  at  the  point.     Tiie  arrovvs,   of  which  each  Indian 

had  at  least  20,   were  carried  in  a  quiver  mbde  of  coyote  sKin. "       f..  ur 

--E.  Go;ild  Buffum:   Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines,  43-45, 18n0.        ' 
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The \liido6l  Indians  of    rSacrainento  Yalle^a  California.  —By 
Edward  E.Chever.     American  llaturalist,  Vol.IV,May  1870,  pp. 129-148; 
also  Bull. Essex  Inst. Vol. 11,28-32,1870. 
Mentions  six  tribes:     Sesum;     Hocktem;     Yubum;     Hololipi;     Willem; 

Tankum. 


V 

INDmiS  OF  EAST  SIDE  SACRAME^ITO  VALLEY  MID  ADJACENT  l^OOTHILLS  1850 

Indian  Agent  Adam  Johnston,  in  a  report  to  the  Coninissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  dated  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16,  1850,  says: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  so  much  of  the  langtJage 
of  the  Indians  of  California  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  .  .  . 
Since  the  3d  day  of  June  last  I  have  traversed  more  than  800 
m.iles  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacram.ento,  and  along  the  trib- 
isrtaries  of  that  river  v/hich  take  their  rise  in  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.   In  my  route  I  visited  ten  distinct  tribes  of  Indians,  be- 
sides meeting  many  wandering  families  or  communities,  gathering  acorns, 
pine  seeds,  he,   for  subsistence. 

The  m.en  and  children  are  in  general  naked.  Some  of  them  have 
obtained  a  few  articles  of  clothing  from,  the  whites,  such  as  shirts 
handherchiefs,  &c.,  of  which  they  seem,  quite  proud.   The  females  are 

or 

also  without  any  covering,  except  what  they  call  the  'Du-eh*Abreech 
clout.   This  is  nothing  m.ore  than  a  bunch  of  grass,  or  rushes,  about 
one  foot  in  length,  suspended  from  a  belt  or  girdle  around  the  waist, 
in  front  and  in  rear. 

I  could  discover  no  distinction  in  their  custom.s,  habits  of 
life,  or  their  general  language,  which  could  induce  me  to  think  they 
were  not  originally  the  same  people.   Indeed,  their  customs  and  man- 
ner of  living  are,  in  many  respects,  alm.ost  identical.   Their  huts 
or  lodges  are  constructed  in  the  Bam.e  m.anner.   They  do  not  scalp 
those  whom,  they  kill,  but  universally  throw  the  dead  body  into 
water.   They  all  burn  the  dead  of  their  ovm  people,  and  their  manner 
of  mourning  for  lost  friends  is  the  sam.e--that  is,  the  nearest  of  kin 
cover  them.selves,  hair,  head,  face,  arms,  and  body  down  to  the  waist, 
with  black  tar, or  pitch,  which  is  pennitted  to  remain  upon  them  until 

worn  off  by  tim.e. 


1/ 


Adam.  Johnston  2 

They  all  subsist  on  roots  and  grass-seeds  from,  the  earth,  acorns 
and  pine-seeds  from  the  trees,  and  fish  from,  the  stream.s.   Acorns, 
nuts,  and  sm.all  fish  are  gathered  in  great  quantities,  and  stored  in 
m.agazines  prepared  for  the  purpose.   They  universally  lay  up  enough 
of  these  things  for  two  years'  subsistence,  and  thereby  guard  against 
a  failure  in  the  future  crop  of  the  coming  season. 

The  acorns  and  nuts  are  ground  into  a  kind  of  flour,  v/hich  is 
done  by  m.eans  of  m.ortars  or  deep  basins  drilled  into  rocks.   Into 
these  the  acorns  and  nuts  are  placed  and  pounded  as  fine  as  flour. 
Before  baking,  the  Indians  not  unfrequently  m.ix  with  the  flour  ber- 
ries of  various  kinds.  AllJthis  is  the  work  of  the  squaws,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  *Mo-hales*.   Indeed,  the  same  general  characteristics 
mark  the  v/hole  of  the  tribes  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacram.ento 
and  its  adjacent  territory. 

They  have  an  indefinite  idea  of  their  right  to  the  soil,  and 
they  complain  that  the  pale  faces  are  overrunning  their  country  and 
destroying  their  means  of  subsistence.   The  immigrants  are  tram.ping 
down  and  feeding  their  grass  and  the  miners  are  destroying  their  fish 
dams.   For  this  they  claim.  som.e  remuneration — not  in  money,  for  they 
know  nothing  of  its  value,  but  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  food..  .  . 
.  .  .1  have  been  infonned  by  Americans  v/ho  have  lived  for  years  on 
the  borders  of  the  mountains,  that  v/here  the  m.ountain  Indians  have 
been  v/ell  treated  by  the  v/hites  they  return  to  their  tribes  with  sen- 
tim.ents  of  the  highest  regard  for  the  Am.ericans.   There  is  however 
a  class  of  m.en  here  who,  as  I  have  been  infonned,  shoot  dov/n  Indians 
wherever  they  meet  them..   This  is  not  only  cruel  to  the  Indians,  but 
works  great  injury  to  the  whites.   The  known  custom,  of  the  Indians 
is  revenge,  and  their  vengeance  frequently  falls  upon  the  innocent. 
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Adam  Johnston 


Adam  Johnston 


They  must  be  avenged,  and  their  best  frCendt  often  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  rash  or  reckless  acts  of  others.   It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
religious  sentimentjvith  them  to  have  'blood  for  blood.* 

The  Indians  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  are  not  a  warlike 


\mah', 


people. 

so  universally  used  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  they 

are  mostly  indolent,  docile,  and  tractable,  but  many  of  them  are 
thievish;  they  are  fond  of  dress  of  almost  any  kind,  and  readily  learn 
the  m.ore  simple  arts  of  agriculture. 

The  construction  of  their  huts  and  villages  is  much  the  sam.e. 
They  are  constructed  by  excavating  the  earth  the  size  of  the  room  or 
lodge  they  desire,  some  five  feet  deep;  this  is  covered  over  with  a 
dom.e-like  top  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth;  in  the 
center  of  the  roof  or  dom.e  there  is  generally  an  aperture  or  opening, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  light  and  letting  the 
sm.oke  escape.   This  is  the  only  opening  in  the  lodge  except  the  ent- 
rance, which  is  in  the  side,  and  barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  human 
body.   Through  this  they  enter  feet  foremost  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
When  once  inside,  these  lodges  are  not  uncomfortable.   The  thickness 
of  the  earth  over  them  prevents  the  sun  from  penetrating  them  in  the 
hot  season,  while  in  the  cooler  seasons  they  protect  them  from  the 

winds. 

The  nam.es  of  the  tribes  which  I  have  visited  in  the  great  valley 

of  the  Sacramento  and  adjacent  mountains  are  as  follows: 

)>-'?:iL4iiif,_  The -Hocks.— This  tribe  reside  upon  the  celebrated  Hock  farm. 


l-^rf^) 
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and  near  to  the  residence  of  Captain  Sutter.   They  number  from  80  toloo. 
The -Yubas.— Located  at  the  mouth,  or  rather  the  junction  of  the 


Yuba  with  the  Feather  river,  and  number  about  180. 
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The ' 0-lip-pas .  —Located  on  Feather  river,  about  32  m.iles  abo\je 
its  m.outh.       This  tribe  numbers  about  90  or  100. 

The 'Bogas.— Located  a  short  distance  above  the  5-lip-pas,   on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  number  about  70. 

The-Ho-lil-li-pnh.  —Reside  at  the  base  of  the  m.ountain^  near 

to  Feather  river,  and  number  about  150.  1U..a^^.V~\'»^'^>^  n.  i-^^*-} 

The  Erskins.— On  Butte  creek,  near  Neal's  rancho,  and  number 


t^«Jl5uk.-^' 
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TheMa-chuck-nas.— Reside  in  the  valley  near  to  Potter's  rancho, 

and  number  about  90.  tHJ^^NM^^'-^^^'^^^^"^  •^"^''^"^''^^^ 

The •  Cush-nas .  —This  tribe  is  located  in  the  m.ountains,  on  the 

waters  of  the  South  Yuba.  They  number  about  600. 

The-Ta-gus.— Are  also  in  the  mountains  above  the  headwaters  of 

Butte  creek;  number  unknown. 

The -Nim-sus.— Also  in  the  m-ountains,  not  far  distant  from  the 
Ta-gus  tribe.   The  numbers  of  this  tribe  I  could  not  obtain. 

Within  the  short  period  since  the  occupancy  of  this  country  by 
the  whites,  the  red  m.an  has  been  fast  fading  away.   Many  have  died 
with  disease,  and  others  fled  to  the  m.ountains,  to  enjoy  for  a  brief 
period  their  primeval  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing.   Alm.ost  the  en- 
tire tribes  of  the  Costanoes  or  Coast  Indians  have  passed  away.   Of 
the  niMneroui^  tribes  which  but  a  few  years  ago  inhabited  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  scarcely  an  individual  is  left. 

The  pale  faces  have  taken  possession  of  their  country  and  trample  upon 
the  graves  of  their  forefathers.  In  an  interview  with  a  very  aged  In- 
dianhear  the  Mission  of  Dolores,  he  said; "I  am  very  old;  my  people  wore 
once  around  me  like  the  sands  of  the  shore— many— many.  They  have  all 
passed  away— they  have  died  like  the  fi^ass- -they  have  gone  to  the  moun-> 
tains— I  do  not  complain.  The  Antelope  falls  with  the  arrow.  I  had  a 
son— I  lovBd  him— when  the  pale  faces  cam.e  he  went  away— I  know  not 
where  he  is.  I  am  a  christian  Indian— I  am  all  that  is  left  of  my  peo- 
ple—I am  alone."  His  age,  his  earnestness,  and  decrepit  condition, 
gave  full  force  to  his  language,  and  I  left  him  under  the  deepest  sen? 


Il^IANS  OF  SMD  ROCK,  BUTTE  GO.  CALIFOMIA 

--Bancroft's  Hand -Book  Almanac  for  1864,  159,  1864.  (Edited  by 
William  H.  Knight.) 


"Five  Indians,  captured  and  held  as  prisoners  by  the  citizens  of 
Sand  Rock,  were  secretly  hung  on  the  ni^t  of  June  7th,  1863. 
Their  offense  was  alleged  to  be  that  of  robbing  cabins  and  runniag 
off  horses.  In  revenge  their  tribe  perpetrated  nuraerous^utrages 
during  the  following  months  of  July  and  August,  and  several  mur- 
ders of  adults  and  children  were  committed  within  20  miles  of 
Oroville.  Finally,  in  September,  Special  Agent  Thomas  Wells  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  an  order  for  their  removal  to  a  reservation, 
and  quiet  was  restored." 


INBIMS  i^T  MAHYSVILLE  BUTTES  IN  1842 


SUTTER  CO.,  CALIF 


William  Wigsins,  who  came  to  Calif,  in  1840w  in  Reminiscences 
written  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  says  of  the  Indiam. 

"  In  1842  accompanied  by  several  others,  while  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition near  the  Buttes  (Cal.)  I  came  across  an  Indian  village,  and 
the  Indiajis  being  very  much  alarmed,  immediately  secreted  themselves 
in  their  sweat  houses.  One  lone  man  with  his  bow  and  arrow  in  hand, 
concluded  he  would  die  where  he  was.  But  we  persuaded  him  he  would 
not  be  molested.  We  then  made  him  some  small  presents,  and  proceeded 
to  camp,  and  were  followed  by  47  of  these  Indians.  They  were  the 
smallest  men  I  ever  saw.  averaging  from  about  5  feet  to  5  feet, 7, 
none  of  them  weighing  over  150  pounds,  and  as  an  average  weight  not 
going  over  120.  Thej 


had 


the  use  of  tobacco. 


trangi 


easily  dispelled  with  the  few  trinkets  ^e  gave  them.     Surrounding  our 
horses  so  as  to  form  a  corral  around  them,  but  immediately  that  any 
one  of  them  saw  a  horse  approach  too  close,  he  would  break  from  the 
line.     Their  attention  was  more  particularly  taken  up  with  the  mules. 
They  were  very  much  frightened  at  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  but  folteed 
one  of  the  hunters  wh)  told  them  by  signs  that  he  would  kill  them  a 
deer.     The  delighted  Indiana  soon  came  back  with  the  promised  game. 
These  natives  had  never  seen  an  aie  before,  and  were  very  much 
taken  up  with  one  in  possession  of  our  company  on  seeing  it  used. 
They  stole  the  axe  at  night,  but  we  recovered  it  the  next  morning." 

William  Wiggins,  Reminiscences,  pp.7-8,  1^,  Bancroft  Library 1877 


MIDOO     P/NCHERI  AS 


A-S-Ta  lor  in  hie  *  India  no  l<>;i;y  of  California*,  publirhed  in  the 
Calif .farmer,  1860-1863,  givea  the  f olio  ,ing  notes  on    Midoo 


rancberias: 


1846) 


between  the  Bear  and  American  riverst  .   .  north  of  the  AmericeJi 

Fork  were  th e «Ba8honeeg »  On  the  banks  of  the  river  N  of  Fort  Helvetia, 

'  I 

roamed  the  »Ye8hanackiy.   the  tTougerlemnieB  an  i  youooolumni^**  —  A  .S . 
Taylor,  Calif.  Famer,  Vol.  13,  No.  16,  June  0,  1860. 

*the>Yi<kulmeY  of  Yuba  Piver*.—  A.S.Taylor,  Calif  Farmer,  Vol.  13, 
No.  16.  June  B,  1860. 

Cuotirv:5  the  Waryaville  Herald,  Nov.  1856,  Taylor  writes: 
Gen.  Sutter  says  there  existed  of  the  ^uba  Indians  near  Ilock  Farm,  20 
of  the* Hock  tribe,  12  of  the ^Yukelmevs ,  and  20  of  the«01a8he|y;   the 
last  remnants  of  the  former  populous  rancherias."—  A.S.Taylor,  Calif. 
Fanner,  Vol.  14,  No.  11,  Nov.  ^,  I860* 

"TheiTotoB  tribe  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry  Creek,  in  the 
rnountains  of  Oroville*"—  A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Farmer,  Vol.  13.  No.  18, 
June  22,  1860. 

And   luotin.^  the  North  Califomian.  llirch  1857:   *The>/Tot08  are 
a  tribe  of  Dippers  whose  hunt  in    grounds  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry 
Creek  and  '  iiBinia  Saw  Mills.*—  A.S.Taylor,  C  ]if .  Parrner,  Vol.  14, 
No.  12,  Nov.   16,  1860. 


U/2(9a-o/r3g 


Mido^    5^^^ 


^0 


c 


i\% 
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INDIAI^S  OF  MYADk  CO.,  CALIF. 


When  first  seen  by  Americans,  Nevada  Countj'"  "was  a  wild, 
romantic  region,  the  lowermost  half  inhabited  by  a  few  hun- 
dred Diggers,  a  subsequent  acquaintance  with  whom  has  shown 
to  be  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  people  in  the  lowest  ste^ 
of  development." 

--E.G-.Waite,  in  [Edwin  F.]  Bean's  History  and.  Directory 

» 

'  of  Nevada  Co.,  Calif.,  10,  1867. 

"The  Indifuns  of  Nevada  Co.  are  but  a  handful.  The  whole 
tribe  speaking  the  same  language,  and  having  the  same 
habits,  extends  from  Rabbit  Creek  on  the  N'orth,  to  Yankee 


N 


'^Kv\iL^x^ 


Jim's  on  the  south,  and  from  Empire  Ranch  to  Nevada,   inclu- 
sive of  all  these  places,   and  probably  does  not  number  to 
eiceed  500  persons.     Their  numbers  were  formerly  much 
larger."      Describes  them.     Calls  them  Diri^ers  and  Nevada 

/ 

,  Indians. --Ibid  25-26. 


"I  have  been  able  to  gain  but  little  information  respecting 
the  lajiguage  of  the  '  Oustomah  Midah, '  as  the  Nevada  Indians 


call  themselves. 


.  The  language  of  the  Indians  here  has 


its  full  sliare  of  vowels,  and  beyond  this  fact  I  am  unable, 
at  this  writing,  to  say  much  concerning  the  ton{;Tie  spoken  by 
the  Indians. "--Ibid  27. 

In  the  sketch  of  Rou^  and  Ready  are  mentioned  the  "capture 
of  Wgmah  and  his  beautiful  boy  'Lulu,'  to  hold  as  hostages 
for  the  surrender  of  certain  murderers  of  his  tribe,"  and, in 
siane  campaign,  "Walloupa  and  his  naked, b re ech-_c lout  warriorsj 
--Ibid  3o2/  probaEIy  not  by  Waite.     Cde f eating  pbsseT^ 


CAPT.  WBlfAH'S  CAJilP 


GRASP.  VALLEY 


In  1851  L.  M.  Schaeffer  visited  an  Indian  camp 
near  Grass  Valley  called  TIapt.  Wemah's  Indian  camp". 
"Their  encampment  was  located  in  a  lovely  valley,  through 
which  ran  a-  never-failing  stroam.     Their  council  house 
was,  in  the  centre  of  the  cainp;  around  it  were  the  wigwams, 
constructed  of  bark,  each  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof ,  through  which  issued  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
beneath. "  . 

— L.  M.  Schaeffer:  Sketches  of  Travels  in  South  America, 

V 

Mexico,  and  California,  119,  1860. 


Chief  Wolupe,  next  in  rank  to  Capt.  Wemah."  —Ibid, 171 


/ 


BOWS    MD    ARROVVS 


MIDOO 


CREATION    MYTH 


lilDOO 


In  writing  of  the  Indians  of  Nevada  Co.,   Calif.,  whom  he 
calls  "Diggers"  and  "Nevada  Indians"  but  states  that  they 
call  themselves  "Oustoraah  Midah, "    E.G-.Waite  says  that  "the 
men  made  their  arrows  and  a  very  superior  bow,  having  a 
covering  of  sinew  along  its  back,  which  retained  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  instrument." 

--E.Gr.Waite,   in  [Edwin  F.]  Bean's  History  and  Directory 
of  Nevada  Co.,   Calif.,- 27,   1867. 


E.G.Waite's  historical  sketch  of  Nevada  Co.,   Calif.,  con- 
tains,  among  other  Indian  matter,   a  creation  myth  as  related 
to  him  "by  an  Indian,   in  broken  English.     He  received  it  from 
an  old  man  who  dreamed  it,  he  said." 

Waite  calls  the  Indians  "Di/?gers"  but  says  they  call  them- 
selves "Oustorafih  MidaJi. " 

--E.G.Waite,   in  [Edwin  F.]  Bean's  History  and  Directory 
of  Nevada  Co.,   Calif.,  27-28,   1867. 


I 


INDIA.N  TROUBLES  OF  lOTADA  CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


Trouble  with  Indians  in  Oro  and  vicinity,   1850.     Were  from 
Bear  River  and  Deer  and  Wolf  creeks.     Treaty  at  Kearny, 
May  25,   1650,   between  Maj.-Gen.  Thos.J.Green  and  chiefs 
?/eima  and  Buckler  and  subchief  Poollel. 

--Harry  L.  Wells.  Hist. of  Nevada  Co.,  Calif.,   53,54,1860. 


YUBA 


V 

\ 


CALIFORIIA 


In  writing,  of  the  discovery  of  -/old  in  Calif.,  the  author 
makes  the  statement  that  Jonas  Spect,  who  was  prospectinr:  on 


1846 


'up 


,to  the  location  of  Rose  bar  [above  Timbuctoo  ravine],  where 
we  met  a  large  number  of  Indians,  all  entirely  nude  and 
eating  clover." 

--Frank  T.Gilbert,  Hist. of  Calif.,  Vol.1  of  Hist.of  Butte 
Co., Calif.,  by  Harry  L.Wells,   p. 121,   1682.     (Two  vols, 
in  one.) 


YUBA    CHIEF 


CALIFORNIA 


,  In  a  sixnmary  of  Calif  OTijia  history  in  the  Annals  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  is  an  illifuration  showing  "Wahla,  chief  of  the  Yuba 

> 

tribe, --civilized  and  employed  by  Mr.S.Brannan,"  beside  "a 
partly  civilized  Indian"  and  "a  wild  Indian."  From  daguerre- 
otypes  by  Mr. W. Shew. 

--Annals  of  San  Francisco,  by  Frank  Soul^,  J.H.G-ihon,  and 
Jas.Nisbet,  52,  1655. 


•  I 


^^\ 


vmm  TROUBia?  IN  BU'm;  '■;o..ca:i!''. 


▲      t  i'  1    4    V  i   IS^  \y 


#/ 


rxid  sovvtl^'id  in  iieLf.ila  Vtvilov  (Lv^h  raricl;  ^:  «:QuaJ.lu  V.:.11gv. 
an  rtrm  of  Ui.o  3aaxvjuiionto,  12  ui.frua  Or-j'^ilio) ,  a  i>u.rV/  of 
6  or  7  Indians  cu.TiC  to  stay  all  ni,4it  at  his  rancjh.  Amonj. 
thoia  \iiiii  a  chief  ox  thi)  Conco-vs,  a  viiiaaiiouy-Iookin^;:  follow. 
Stole  all  his  cattle.  'A^are  pursued.  Chief  caurM  ^"'^  ban{-ed 
BQUiO  timii  aftor. 

Next  trouble  in  this  locality  (ir.out  of  tlio  hosoiliwioa 
were  near  Ponce's  ranch),  was  .nth  the  Ti£.^r  Indiana,  who 
csano  into  the  valley  and  stola  cattlo  fran  Cla^'k*s  rcjnch,  18534. 
Pursued.     Found  camp  of  about  30  v/arriors  beyond  Do,^town* 
Killed  25  Indians. 

Durinf;  fall  of  185o,  Irdiarib  z^tah  out  on  W  brand?  Feather 
R.  8iTd  killed  10  Cliinamen.  Hiding  place  found  about  a  mile 
from  the  river j     40  to  60  Indiejis  wero  killed. 


Jime  1/1,   18(.2,  a  meeting:;  was  held  at  the  Forkr.  of  Dutto, 
Ki»shaw  township,  to  make  org'd  reaistence  a^miuLi:  Ir^dian 


^/f 


cutra^s.faurdero,    hhefte,   and  otcck  killing.     Attributed  to 


"Deer  or  Mill  creek  Indians." 


■zif-i^a 


Mother  ovitrfe^jBs  n&ar  Perice*.'}  rfj'oh  iiV  16 -3.     iVucut  35C 
Indians  w^^r*?  s^rthered  hxA  removed  to  reservation  in  .'Iinnboldt 


..Fraiik  T.Gilbert,  Hist.of  Calif..  Vol. I  of  Hist. of  Butto 

■"      ^     "  " 117-222,1682.     (in 

jr  wiL/i  ccntiiiuouu  f'aging 


"""^  J/t^a..A<7cX/X?iAA^^'''^/^^  (cko  K^k?  >iA>»^^  (\n^  "nt-fiM^/dru  i^9A\j,)  *^lju.J^  ''^^ 


BUTTE  CO.,   CALIF, 

Oi  Kvaxicvilis,  lybMcztc  tov.rshi-p^  Butte  Co.,   Ccli'f.,   it 
ifi  6i..icL,    "w]ic;i*&  tlis  C-rccnv/tll  orchajnd  noT;  ctands,    the  ire  7.'tre 
then  [1654]   cfcJ7if.ud  400  Indiej-iB** 

— Hany  L J/ellb,  Jiao.of  Bi.tto  Co.,   Calif.,   267,   1662.     (In 
Vol. II,  hut  two' vol 8. are  bound  tcgetiier  with  ccntinuouu 


BUTTE  CO,,  CALIF. 

Of  EvauBville,  WyaMotte  tovoiship,  Butte  Co.,  Calif.,  it 
is  said,  "where  the  areenwell  orchard  now  etands,  there  were 
then  [1654]  camped  400  Indians." 

-Harry  L.Wells,  Hist. of  Butte  Co.,  Calif.,  267,  1662.  (In 
Vol.11,  but  two  vols. are  bound  together  with  continuous 
paging.) 


\ 


r 


,  S" 


B^EATHRR  RIVER  INLIAIIS 


^,^  t  WU  (>^*-<:v^^.w^a.JdkUJ^ 


Lt*  Geo*  H*  Derby,   in  hisnr^porTl^Galiform     in 
1649,   states  that  in  September  1649  near  Nicholas  Ranhho, 
which  is  at  the  junction  of  Bear  Creok  and  Feather  River, 
"About.  100  wretched  Indians,   playfully  term  Christian, 
live  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  bank  of  the  Feath6r  river, 
subsistinf^  upon  acorns  (which,   pulverized  with  roasted 
grasshoppers,   they  form  into  a  cake)  and  salmon,  with 
which  delicious  fish  the  river  abounds.     The  more 
intelligent  and  docile  of  these  creatures  are  taken  and 
brought  up  on  the  fann,   where  in  time  they  become  excellent 
yac[ueros.,   or  herdsmen,   and  where  they  e^re  content  to 
remain,   receiving  in  return  for  their  services  , such  If ood   y*- ^ 
and  clothing  as  it  may  suit  the  interest  or  inclination 
of  its  ov/ner  to  bestow  upon  them". 


-•Lt*  G^o*H.  Derby:  Topogra|)hloftl  Marac^ir  of 
Sacrftnwito  Valley,  Oalif*     Sen*Sz.])oo*  47*  3l8t  Cong.  Ist 
Sesa.  Fart  11,  pp. 5-6,    1850. 


u 
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*  kAjiAA-^jftj<><^ 


FEATHER  RIVER  INDIANS 

It.  Geo.  H.  Derby,  in  hia  report  onJCaliferniaj  in 
1849,  states  that  in  September  1849  near  Nicholas  Rarhho, 
which  is  at  the  junction  of  Boar  Creek  and  Feather  River, 
"About-  100  wretched  Indiana,  playfully  term  Christian, 
'  live  in  the  vicinity  upon  tha  bank  of  the  FoaUior  river, 
subsisting  upon  acorns  (which,  pulverized  with  roasted 
grasshoppers,  they  form  into  a  cake)  and  salmon,  with 
which  delicious  fish  the  rivor  abounds.  The  more 
intelligent  and  docile  of  th^so  oroatures  are  taken  and 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  where  in  time  they  become  excellent  • 
yaquerog,  or  herdsmen,  aiid  where  they  ^re  content  to 
remain,  receiving  in  return  for  their  sarvioos  such  food  p-<^ 
and  clothing  as  it  may  suit  the  interest  or  inclination 
of  its  owner  to  bestow  upon  them". 

-Seo.  H.  Derby: 


«f  California,  Sen.'Doc.  No.  47,  Slet  Cong. 


Topograahytukl, 
Ist  Sass.ro-6,  1%^ 


l^M^^^Jt 


V»^i%T 


It.  George. H.  Derby,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations 


•   • 


on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  Valley,  October  1849, 
Sutter's  Hock  Farm,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Feather  Rive 
6  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba.  About  200  yards  above 
Sutter's  ranch  house  Lt.  Derby  observed  a  rancheria  of 
Indians,  some  300  in  number.  This  village,  he  writes, 
"consists  of  about  20  mud  ovens,  partly  above  and  partly 
below  the  ground,  with  a  small  hole  for  egress  in  the  side. 
They  had  just  ccaimenced  the  collection  for  their  winter  stock 
of  acorns,  and  had  many  high  baskets,  containir^  probably  40 
or  50  bushels  of  this  species  of  provender,  standing  about. 
They  were  mostly  naked,  and  kept  up  a  dismal  howling  all 
night  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  their  number  who  had 
departed  this  life  on  the  day  previous.  They  were  sufferii^ 
much  with  the  prevalent  fever,  as  were  the  occupants  of 
the  farm-house,  several  of  whom  were  sick  at  this  time." 
— Lt.  Geo.  H.  Derby:  Topographical  Memoir  on  Sacramento 
Valley,  Calif.  Sen.Ex*.Doc.  47,  31st  Gong.  1st  Sess.  Part  II, 
p.  9,  1850. 


Lt.  Geo.  H.  Derby,  in  his  report  on  explorations 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  in  1849,  states 
that  while  traveling  south  along  Feather  River  he 
"observed  three  rancher ias  of  Indians  upon  its  banks  within 
12  miles  of  the  crossing  o  of  'Lawson's  route*,  which 
may  contain  in  all  from  300  to  500.  They  are  all  of  the 

* 

same  wretched  class  with  those  observed  upon  the 
Sacramento.     They  appear  perfectly  harmless  and  remarkab.ly 
good-humored,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  employment  of 
the  emigrants  who  have  squatted  in  the  vicinity". 

—  Lt.  Geo.H.  Derby:  Topographical  Memoir  on 
Sacramento  Valley,  Calif*     Sen.lx.Doc.  47,  31st  Consist 
Sess.  Part  II,  p.  12,  1850. 


I 


< 


Lt.  Geo.  H.  Derby,  while  exploring  the  Sacramento 
?alley  near  the  end  of  October  1849,  encountered  two 
rancherias  of  Indians,  containing  probahly  some  200, 
male  and  female,  Gn  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento, 
apparently  near  the  junction  of  Butte  Greek.     Of  these 
IMians  he  says:     "They  subsist,  like  those  already 
noticed,  upon  fish  and  wild  prapes  in  the  summer,  and 


acorns  and  pulverized  grasshoppers  in  the  winter  season, 
and  appeared  peaceably  enough,  but  very  disgusting  to 
behold,  beinR  almost  without  exception  stark-neJced  and 


excessively  filthy. 


camp 


they  behaved  very  civilly,  and  received  and  devoured  some 
biscuit,  which  I  administered  to  them,  with  a  rapacity 
quite  painful  to  behold.  The  men  were  all  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  women  furnished  with  baskets 
of  a  conical  shape.  I  found  out  by  signs  that  they  were 
on  a  grape-gathering  excursion*. 

— Lt.  (Jeo.H.  Derby:  Topographical  Memoir  on 
Sacramento  Valley,  Oalif.  Sen. Ex. Doc.  47,  31st  Cong. 
1st  Sess.  Part  II,  p.  11,  1850. 


ruM 


Bates  states:  "I  often  saw  ladies  at  the  hotel  who  had  re- 


sided 


.   .   .at  different^  bars  far  up  iin  the  rnountains".   . 
I  was  quite  amUsed  at  an  incident  related  by  one  of  those 


ladies 


•      • 


husband 


modated  about  thirty  mine n  Ii214j  .  .  .These  miners  had 
had  some  trouble  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  whose  rancheria  was 
not  far  distant  .  .  .One  day  .  .  .this  lady  alone  in  the 
Blouse  .  .a  deafening  war-wboop  rang  in  her  ears.  She  ran  to 
the  door,  and  saw,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house, 
about  two  hundred  painted  Indians,  armed  with  bx)W8,  arrows, 
and  hatchets,  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace?  [215]    Here  fol- 


fright 


making  Bxm 


"It  seejoed  these 


had  started,  in  honor  of  some  great 


igjabi 


ring  tribe.     They  had  painted  and  anned  tliemselves, 
as  they  ever  do    when  they  start  upon  a  journey  to  cslebrate 
any  great  event.     Their  object  in  raising  such  a  war-whoop 
was,  doubtlesB,  a  sportive  one^  for  they  passed  the  miners 
with  their  countenances  illuminBd  with  a  broad  grin."  [2170 


Batea:  Four  Years,  om  Pac  if. Coast, 


Ed.   214,  215,   217,   1858.] 


,   16-57.   [5th 


*».. 


In  an  account  of  a  visit,  to  a  rancfo  on  the  Sacramento 
river  about  80  miles  above  Marysville, during  1661»ieS4,  Mrs 
D.B.Bates  states: TSr.S Hthe  ranch  owner]  emplojt^d  a  host 


Digger  race.]   £|66]  Mentioning 


ongiing 


had 


than) 


their  food  and  raiment."  [166] 

Bates:  Pour  Years  on  Pacif .Gtast^ 
Ed.  166,   166,   lb59.] 


,  1867, 


Salmon  Falls, 
South  Fork  of  the 
July  4,  1849 


American;  River, 


Here  we  are  at  length  in  the  gold  diggings.  Seated 


around  us,  upon  the  arourxi 


'DiJggi 


so  named  from  their  living  chiefly  upon  roots.     Thesa 
Indians  are  of  medium  size,   seldom  more  than  five  feet 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  higih;  are  very  coarse  and  indo- 
lent in  appearance,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  long  black 
hair  which  comes  doym  over  the  face;  are  uncivilized  and 
possess  few  of  the  arts  of  Ufa.     They  weave  a  basket  of 
willow  so  closely  as  to  hold  water,   in  wMch  they  boil 
their  mufflli,  madeof  acorns  dried  and  pounded  to  a  powder, 
or  their  flour  purchased  at  some  trading  tenlfc.     The  water 
is  boiled  in  the  baskets  by  heating  stones  and  putting 
them  in  the  water,  which  is  thus^  in  a  short  time,  raised 
to  the  boiling  point.     They  have  brought  us  in  some  salmon 
one  of  which  weights  29  pound*.     These  they  spear  wit&i 
great  dexterity,   and  exchange  for  provisions,  or  cloth- 
ing; and  ornaments  of  brigjit  colors." 
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CALIF. 


On  March  4,   1844,  while  followiiTg  down  the 

« 

American  River  valley  from  the  mountains,  Fremont 

speaks  of  seeing  recent  tracks  of  bare-footed  Indians 

on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  river,  and  little  piles  of 

mussel  shells,  and  old  fires  where  the  Indians  had  roasted 

the  fish. 

Farther  on  down  the  valley,  Fremont  says: 

"Beyond,  we  again  descended  to  the  bottoms,  where  we 

found  an  Indian  village,  consisting  of  two  or  three  huts; 

we  had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and  the  people  had 

evidently  just  run  off.  The  huts  were  low  and  slight, 

made  like  beehives  in  a  picture,  five  or  six  feet  high, 

and  near  each  was  a  crate,  formed  of  interlaced  branches 

and  grass,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  very  large  hogshead. 

Each  of  these  contained  frcm  6  to  9  bushels.  These  were 

filled  with  the  lon^r  acorns  already  mentioned,  and  in  the 

huts  were  several  neatly  made  baskets,  containing  quantities 

of  the  acorns  roasted.  They  were  swee1<  and  agreeably 

flavored,  and  we  supplied  ourselves  with  about  half  a 

bushel,  leaving  one  of  our  shirts,  a  handkerchief,  and  some 

smaller  articles,  in  exchange. 


N     I 


—Fremont:  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif..   (1844),  242, 


1845. 


ilVlPi 


H'S     TRIBE" 


■'KVADA  CO.,  CALIF. 


Town  of  Walloupa  said  to  have  received  its  name  "from  an 
old  Indian  of  Wemeh*s  tribe,  whose  name  was  p  xbably  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Guadaloupe,  a  patron  saint  of  the  Mexicans." 

ft 

■  --A.A.Sargent,   Sketch  of  Nevada  Co.,   in  Bro7/n  k  Dallieon's 
Nevada,  G-rass  Valley,   and  Roush  and  Ready  Directory  for 
1856,   16",   1856. 


Chief  Wemeh  said  to  have  assisted  the  whites  in  the  Grass 
Valley  hostilities  of  1850. 
—Ibid  56. 


In  a  sketch  of  the  town  of  Rough  and  Ready  are  mentioned 


Wemah 


as  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  certain  murderers  of  his 
tribe, "  and,  in  same  campaign,  the  defeat  of  a  posse  by 
"Walloupa  and  his  naked,  breech-clout  warriors." 

» 

--[Edwin  F.3  Bead's  History  and  Directjory  of  Nevada  Co., 
Calif.,  362,   1667. 


va 


^ 


OALIF. 


1844 


writes:     "We  discovered  three  squaws  in  a  little  bottom, 
and  surrainded  them  before' they  could  make  their  escape. 
They  had  large  conical  baskets,  which  they  were  angi^ed 
in  fi  lling  with  a  small  leafy  plant  ferodium  ciculari\;p) 
just  now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  covering  the  ground  like  a 
sward  of  grass.     These  did  not  make  any  lamentations,  but 
appeared  very  much  iiiipressed  with  our  appearance,  speaking 
to  us  only  in  a  whisper,  and  offering  us  smaller  baskets 
of  the  plant,  which  they  signified  to  us  was  good  to  eat, 
making  signs  also  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the  fire. 
We  drew  out  a  little  cold  horse  meat,  and  the  squaws  made 
signs  to  us  that  the  men  had  gone  out  after  deer,  and  tlmt 
we  coiild  have  some  by  waitir^  till  they  came  in.    We  observ- 
ed that  the  horses  ate  with  great  avidity  the  herb  which 
they  had  been  gathering;  and  here  also,  for  the  first  time, 
we  saw  Indians  eat  the  common  grass  —one  of  the  squaws  pull- 
ing  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish. 
Seeii^  our  surprise,   she  pointed  to  the  horses;  but  we  could 
not  well  understand  what  she  meant,  except,' perhaps,  that 
wliat  was  good  for  the  one  w?u3  good  for  the  other". 

—Fremont:  Expl.  Erpd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1844), 343, 1845. 

During  the  same  day  (March  5.1844),  Fremont  speaks  of 
seeing  several  acorn  caches,  and  atnighi  camped  near  2  very 
large  ones,  containing  each  probably  10  bushels.     —  Ibid, 243. 


During  his  Third  Expedition  1845-1846,  Fremont      states 
that  on  Martdi  26,1846  "We  travel ledl  acres  the  valley  plain, 
and  in  about  sixteen  miles  reached  Feather  River  at  twenty 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Yuba,   so  called  from  the  village  of  Indians  who  live 
on  it.       .   .    .The  Indians,  aided  us  acrosfr  the  river  with 
canoes  and  small  rafts.     Extending  along  the  bank  iin  front 
of  tho  village  was  a  range  of  wicker  cribs,   about  twelve 
feet  hjjgh,  partly  filled  with  what  is  there  the  Indians* 
staff  of  life— acorns.     A  collection  of  huts;,   shaped  like  [471] 
bee-hives^  with  naked  Indians  sunning  themselves  on  the  topSj 
and  these  acorn  cribs,  are  the  prominent  objects  in  an  In- 
dian village On!  the  28th     .   .   .we  encamped  on  Butte 

Oreek^  There  is  a  rancheria  (Indian  village)  near  by,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  gladly  ran  races  for  the  head  and  offals-  of  a 
fat  eow  which  had  been  presented  to  us.     They  were  entirelx 

naked.  "[472] 

Fremont.:  Memoirs.     1,  471-472,     1887". 


w' 


t. 


J  ^jOw^Ua. 


During  his  Tliird  Expedition,  1646-1646,  Fremont  states: 
^'We  reached  the  Ksyser  Bancho,  on  Bear  River  and  affluent-  to 
Feather  River  .  •  .The  route  }^  ever  am  undulating  country  . 

•  .wooded  with  oaks  and  shrulb'bery.  .  .  .11  was  riding*  quietly 
along  with  Grodej  through  the  oak  groves,.  .  .when  we  discov- 
ered two  Indian  v/omen  busily  occupied  among  the  tree*  oro  the 
top  of  a  hill,  gathering  plants  or  clover  grass-  into  their 
conical  baskets.  Taking  advantage  of  the  trees-  we  had  nearl]^ 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  thinking  to  surprise  thescquic^ 
eyed  beings.  Reaching  the  top  we  found  nothing  there  except 
the  baskets  —  apparently  suddenly  dropped  and  the  grass 
spilled  cut.  There  were  several  bushes  of  a  long--sterimed  , 
grasa-like  shrub,  and  searching  around  to  see  what  had  become 
of  theB,  we  discovered  two  pairs  of  naked  feet  sticking  out 
just  above  the  top  of  the  bushes. 

At  the  shwut  we  raised^  two  girls  to  whom  the  feet  be- 
longed rolled  out  of  the  bushes  into  which  they  had  only  time 
to  dive  as  we  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  thinking  periiaps-^,^-<^- 
we  had  not  seen  them*  They  were  but  little  alarmed  and 
joined  in  the  laugh  we  \had  at  their  ostrich-like  idea  of 
hiding.  ,  it  appeared  that  they  belonged  to  a  village  not  far 
away  towards  the  hills.   .  .  .  The  oaks  and  pines  and 
grasses  gave  them  abundant  vegetable  food,  and  game  was  not 
shy." 

Fr»BDni(i>t  Memoirs,  j,471  »l^B7. 


INDIM  RANCHERIA,  CALIF. 


'TVvU^ 


While  living  at  MaryBville  during  ISSl-ieS^;,  Mrs  D.B.* 
Bates  gives  the  following  accou  t  of  a  visit  to  an  Indian 
rancheria:  •We  visited  Yuba  city,  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  Marysville,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Feather  . 
River.  It  may  not  be  aiuisa  to  sbaliB  that  Yuba  city,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  houses,  has  been  removed  to 
Marysville.  There  is,  however,  an*.  Indian  rancheria  exist- 
ing there,  which  draws  many  visitors  to  the  spot. [149]  .  . 
An  Indian  rancheria  consists  of  a  number  of  huts-.,  conotruct- 
ed  of  a  rib*-wcrk  or  frame  of  small  poles,  or  saplings  of  a 
coBical  shape,  covered  with  grass.,  straw,  or  tule,  a  species 
of  rusii,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet..  The 
hutfl;  are  ffometimeap  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  their  bases, 
and  the  number  of  them  grouped  together  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribe  which  inhabit  thero.  £150]  ....  . 


They  place  entire  dependence  on  nature's  bounty  for 
support'.  If  tlie  crop  of  acomB  fails.,  or  the  mountain 
streamfli  send  not  forth  their  usual  schools  of  fish,  -  snails, 
worms,  roots,  and  insects,  furnish  food  with  which  they  ap- 
pease the  gnawings  of  hunger.  There  is  a  kind  of  grass  in 
the  valleys  the  Indians  eat,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  nutrirtious.  In  the  season  of  this  grass  I  have  seen 
numbers  of  them  all  cut  feeding  like  cattle.  The  children 
all  go  naked.  This  grass  has  a  tendency  to  increase  their 
ordinary  dimensions;  and  you  will  often  hear  it  remarked, 
as  one  makes  his  appearance,  "There  conies  a  little  grass- 


fed.*  We  saw  them  making  their  acorn  bread  (pam  they  call 
[151]  teread).  To  render  it  short  and  rich,  they  mashed  up 
angle -wormg,  and  put  in  it.  After  baking  it,  -  which  they  u 
did  by  making  an  excavationi  in  the  earth,  and  building  a'  fir^ 
therein;  when  the  earth  was  sufficiently  .heated,  they  scrap- 
ed out  the  ashes,  put  in  the  bread,  and  covered  it  over  with 
hot  ashes,  -  they  generously  insisted  upon  our  eating  a  piece. 
The  keenness  of  our  appetites  was  considerably  repressed, 
however,  by  witnestting  the  several  employments  of  the  tribe. 
One  old  squaw  was  relieving  her  husband's  head  of  a  score  of 
vermini,  which  she  A2b4  with  an  apparent  relisb.  She  practised, 
however,  the  principle  of  self-abnegation  to  perfection,  by 


jiv 


ikjing 


thanks 


The  hair  on  the  heads  of  the  chiefg;  is  all  drawn  u^p,  and  tied 
in  a  knot  oni  the  top  of  the  head,  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 
The  squaws*  heads;  look  like  pitch-mops;  the  hair  is  very  thick, 
coarse,  and  black,  and  cut  square  round  the  head.  No  part  of 
the  forehead  is  visible;  the  hair  falls  to  the  eye-brows. 
They  have  jet-black  eyes;  and  some  of  them  have  a  decicedly 
pleasant  expression  with  the  eye.  The  little  babies  are  beau- 
ties. Their  mothers  leami  them  to  swim,  as  soon;  as  an  old  duck 
does  her  [152]  young.  They  iuild  little  pens-  at  the  brink  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  current  cannot  carry  them  down  stream, 
put  them  in,  and  keep  them  there  half  the  time.  They  are 
really  amphiMous.  They  have  a  cruel  custom  of  piercing  the 


and 


little  finger.  During  the  process  of  thus  beautifying  their 
infants,  the  whole  side  of  the  head  and  face  is  terribly 
swollen:,  and  the  child  must  suffer  inconceivably;  but  better 
for  them  to  die  in  the  operation)  than  to  live  in  opposition 

to  the  prevailing  mode. 

The  longevity  of  the  race  is  proverbial.  Wo  saw  some 
who  loolleS^ilke  mummies  than  living  beings.  They  bring 
them,  out  of  the  hut»,  and  set  them  in  the  sun,  days;  and 
there  we  saw  them  sitting,  their  eyelids  drooping  so  you 
could  not  perceive  the  eyeball,  limbs  perfectly  motionless, 
and  so  shrivelled  and  black  as  to  be  absolutely  repulsive 
to  the  sight.  Some  of  their  limbs  are  affected  with  a  loath- 
some cutaneous  disease. 

When  one  of  their  number  dies,  they  consume  the  body 
by  fire,  grind  the  bone*  to  ashes;  then  the  near  relations 
mil  these  ashes  with  pitch,  and  daub;  their  heads  and  faces 
with  it,  as  a  badge  of  mourning.  During  this  process,  and 
for  several  consecutive  days  and  nights,  they  keep  up  a  loud 
[155]  hooting  and  howling,  and  render  night  hideous  with 
their  mcmrnful  lamentations.  They  have  laiige  gatherings 
sometimes  at  their  rancheriaa,  to  celebrate  some  event;  then 
dancing  and  singing,  loud  shouting  and  Jii)wlxng,  is  continued 
without  intermission  the  whole  night.  During  these  orgies, 
the  noise  made  by  them,  is  such  as  to  prevent  sleep,  although 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Their  council -chamber  is  of 


sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  three  hundred  persons;  the 
entrance  to  which  is  an  aperture  of  just  sufficient,  size  to 


adm 


In  the  centre  of  the 


and, 
fidm 


.ngular 


,ted.  Tliey  perform 
Often  Americans  go 


there  to  witness  these  sports;  but  a  few  moments  corofine- 
meni  in  such  a  close  place  generally  suffices •  Prom  their 
burrowing  propensities,  these  Indians  have  derived  the  name 


Digge 


costume 


«> 


so  omnifarious.  Sometimes  they  imitate  the  style  adopted 
fey  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  The  women  are  especially 
delighted  to  get  on  a  man's  shirt,  in  which  they  will  parade 
the  streets  apparently  as  pleased  with  themselves  as  any 
fashionable  [154]  belle  when  sporting 'the  most  costly  faltori© 

* 

[155] 


The  rivers  abouncl  in  excellent  salmon,  which  the  In^ 
dians  spear  in  great  numbers,  and  dispose  of  in  the  towns. 
They  are  the  finest  I  ever  tasted.  Some  of  them  are  three 


poiinds 


It  is 


ajnusing  to  see  the  Indians  spearing  them.  They  stand  in 
the  river  on  rocks  or  shoal  places,  looking  intently  into 

1  4 

the  water  with  the  spear  elevated,  waiting,  perfectly  motion)- 
less,   for  a  sight  at  one.     Instantly  the  spear_descends,and,        | 


,  \ 


5 


as  sure  as  it  does,   it  buries  itself  in  the  body  of  the  fish. 
Their  aim  is  unerring."  [156] 


Bates:  Pour  Years  on  Pacific  Coast, 


,   1657. 


[5th  Ed.   1419-156,   1858.] 


Alfred  T.  Jac:-Son,ai  tha  gold  mines  frcci  lb49  -  1852, 

writes  in  his  diary: 

"June  22,   1850.     Tb.ere  is  an  Indian  campoody  up  on  the        9 
ridge  above  Brush  Creek  (southern  fork  of  Yiaiba)  where  about 
200  Digger' Indians  are  camped.  ..They  will  eat  anything, 
acorns,  graehcppers,   or  seeds  and  I  have  seen  an  old  squaw 
pull  a  rotten  pine  log  apart  hunting  for  a  white  grub  as  big 
as  my  little  finger,  and  when  she  found  one,  swallow  it  with 
as  much  relisls  as  if  it  were  a  fat  oyster.. ..The  Indians  bum 
their  dead  and  I  went  over  to  the  ridge  with  Jim  gfleason  to 
a  buck's  funeral  Friday  night.     It  was  a  queer  ceremony.     They 
piled  up  a  cord  or  more  of  pine  limlh»,  wrapped  the  buck  in  a 
blanket,  deposited  his  body  on  the  pile,   together  with  his 


fire. 


belongingtt, 
around  outi 


shadow*,  glum  and  silent  as  ghosts.     The  squaws    joined  hands 
and  kept  up  a  stamping,   first  with  one  foot  and  then  the  other, 


sounded 


and 


stayed  there.  Others  replenished  the  fire  with  fresh  pine  knots 
and  limb».  The  main  attraction  wa  an  old,  ugly  squaF,  who, I 
was  told,  although  no  relation  to  the  buck,  was  chosen  chief 
mourner.  She  went  into  a  f^nzy,  howli^jfe  and  screeching 
mad,  ccntorting  and  twisting  her  body  and  spinning  round  and 
round  until  she  exhausted  herself  and  tumbled  to  the  ground. 
Then  she  w  uld  come  to  and  crawl  to  the  fir*,  get  hold  of  a 


10 


9 


r 


/  ,' 


piece  of  wood  cut  of  which  the  pitch  was  frying  and  daub  it      10 
over  her  head  a^d  face  until  her  hair  was  saturated  with  tar. 
They  say  that  she  never  washes  herself  or  tries  to  get  the 
pitch  off,  and  the  buck's  wife  can*t  taJce  anotheijnan  until 
the  tar  wears  away.     It  got  to  be  monotonous  and  disgusting 
and  I  came  away  by  midnight,  but  the  Indians  kept  it  up  two. 
nights,   or  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  body  was  burned  up." 

Diary  of  a  Forty-niner,  Chauncey  L;  Canfield,  Editor. 

New  York,  San  Francisco, 1906 
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INJ)li\N  TH)DBL2S  IN  BUTTE  COUHTI 


The  History  of  Butte  County,  by  Harry  L.  Wells 


and  a*  L.  Chaabers,  San 


isco,  1882,  contains  a 


chapter  entitled  'Indian  Difficulties'  (pages  217  to 
222).  From  this  chapter  the  following  abstmcts  are 
taken: 

The  first  troubles  occurred  at  or  near  Pence's 
ranch  on  <^  branch  of  Dry  Creek  in  the  foothills 
about  15  miles  southeast  of  Chioo.    On  New  Tear's  eit, 
1851,  half  a  dozen  Indians,  among  whom  was  a  chief  of 
the  Conooita .  spent  the  night  at  Pence's  ranch  and  are 
said  to  hare  stolen  all  of  Mr.  Psnce's  cattle.     The 
Indians  were  pursued  and  the  chief  funded.     Later  he 
was  captured  and  hung;'ii^  his  body  is  said  to  hare 
"dangled  gnicefully  from  a  tree  yet  standing  near  the 
Pentz  post-office." 

The  next  difficulty  was  with  the  so-called  Tiger 
Indians  [doubtless  the  Nosse  or  lahnah]  who  in  1853 
are  said  to  have  stolen  cattle  at  Clark's  ranch.     The 
Indians  were  followed,  but  were  not  found.     Shortly 
afterward  an  Indian  called  Express  Bill  was  captured 
and  hung  to  a  tree  near  the  house.     The  next  morning 
they  went  on  to  Dogtown,  where  they  were  refused  aid  by 
the  Dogto'^i  people,  and  continuing  met  an  Indian  on 
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his  way  to  a  rancheria.    They  killed  him  and  left 
him  in  the  road.     Proceeding,  they  found  the  rancher 
containing  about  30  "warriors"  and  attacked  it.     25 


Indians  were  killed  and  only  one  of  the  white  men  v^& 
wounded,  as  the  Indians  were  armed  only  with  bows  and 

arrows. 

During  the  fall  of  1853.  Indians  fron  "tlse  Nitect 


Jhi  namen .     renoe  was 
jTaBou^lSd: 


/Dursir 


the  Indians  and 


killed  "from 


40  to  60  Indians." 


Continuing,  the  authors  state:  "It  does  not  appear 


•      • 


that  the  Indians  were  always  the  aggressors 
on  mrny  occasions  here  in  Butte  county  great  wrongs 
have  been  done  the  simple  na tires  ....  Crines  ag«inst 
the  Indians  were  very  frequent,  and  fully  account  for 
some  of  the  bloody  reprisals  made  a  few  years  later. 
it  Frenchtown,  Oregon  township,  a  meeting  was  held 
j^ebruary  14,  1854,  and  resolutions  were  pasred  in  re- 
gard to  the  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 


outrages  on  Indian  women,  stating  if  the  law  did  not 
punish  the  offenders,  they  would  niete  out  to  them 
the  punishment  they  deserred.     Those  wrao  were  actual 
settlers  had  their  lives  and  property  endangered  by 
these  overt  acts  of  lawlessness." 


*«# 
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1862 


parpos 


iking 


^ 


11 


BMolntiofis 


\9  or  Talbah 


haTing  coimittad  maerous  depradationf ,  each  at  rob- 
bine  "ining  canps,  killing  a  took.  Murdering  whlta 


Dunbar 


Dnnlap 


evfiry  white  aan  on  Butta  creek,  the  white  cltlzena 
roaolved  to  ralae  a  conpany  "for  the  chaatlaenent  of 
the  saTagea.'*    A  ooBjienj  of  24  Men  vaa  raiaad  and  aet 
out  on  J  una  21.     Three  daya  later  a  teanatar^nasad 
Thoaaa  Allan,  was  killed  near  Horrlll'a  aaw-»ill.  [it 


la  ez> 


ia  stated  also  that  he  waa  acalpad,  but 
treaely  doubtful  as  there  appeara  to  be  only  one 
authentic  record  of  acalping  by  California  Indiana^ 
Three  (3)  children  of  tha  Blokok  faally  ware  captured 


and  killed* 


1863 


at  Kelltown,  on  suspicion  of  their  haTlnp  cownlttad 
depradatlonaJ'  In  reprlaal,  the  letter  pert  of  July 

■    » 

807' rrl  white  nan,  wo«an  and  children  were  killed. 
Among  thea  ware  Richard  Korriaon,  Mra.  Blna,  and  the 


^f 


children  of  the  Lewla  faally,  all  near  Pence ••  ranch. 
A  coMpany  of  50  aan  was  then  organlied  to  hunt  the 
Indians.  "The  exclteaent  wea  ao  Intense  that  It  mun 
detemiaed  to  make  an  indlscrlalnate  alaughter  of 
Indians  without  regard  to  whether  they  were  concerned 
In  the  Burdere  or  not.  There  waa  no  doubt  In  the 
Minds  of  those  *o  could  reason  coolly  on  the  Matter, 
that  a  laxge  Majority  of  the  Indiana  were  innocent 
entirely  of  the  horrible  outragea  and  Murdera  that 
had  been  peipet rated,  and  that  punlahMent  should  not 
be  Meted  out  to  theM  ailket**  but  the  desire  for  re- 
Tenge  rendered  the  condition  of  all  the  Indians 
unsafe,   i  war  of  exterMlnatlf  n  was  about  to  be  com- 

Menesd* 

On  July  27,  1863,  a  aeetli^  waa  called  at  Pence's 
ranch  for  the  purpoae  of  taking  mo  a  urea  to  rewoTO 
the  Indians  to  reserratlons.    Before  the  Meeting  M.  E. 
Wells  of  Yankee  Hill,  had  collected  and  disarmed  aboat 
350  Indians  preparatory  to  taking  theM  out  of  the 
country.     While  they  were  encaMped  at  Tahkee  Hill,  the 


«c 


coDpany  of  citizens  arrived, end  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that/vi'Slls    could  keep  theM  froM  butchering 
the  whole  band."    As  a  coMproMlse,  4  Indiana  xau^eA 

ea  near  Pence's  were 


to  hsTO  taken  part  In  the  tra^ 

given  up  and  turned  loose ;/2  were  killed;  the  other 
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2  esceped  **iithoat  naoh  injury***  The  disaxmed 
Indians  were  taken  to  Chico  aid  thenoe  to  the  reaer^- 


^>! 


tion  in  Hmboldt  County.    Shortly  aftenard.  Captai 


H.  B*  Uunt» 


of  a  hand  of  citiseDB^went  to, 


>   V 


■.\  I 


,v.^v 


Dogtown.  eaptured  3  Indiana  nhos  they  bound  and  ahol*^! 


At  the  neetiog  referred  to  at  Pence's  ranoh.ovv 


\ 


■\ 


1,^ 


\. 


^ 


\'^ 


July  27,  Hon.  Thonas  Wells  was  designated  to  arrang«^ 
with  General  Wright,  of  the  Departnent  of  the  Pacifi^  ^^ 


<r 


for  the  disposal  of  the  Indians*  In  his  report  of 

September  19,  Mr.  ^ell«  stated  that  the  following  p 
had  been  decided  upon: 


i- 


I 


all 


\ 


this  county  together  at  Chioo;  the  soldiers  there*    ^ 
under  Major  Hooker,  are  to  reoeire  and  forward  then  ip 
the  reserration,  and  Major  Hanson's  receiTers  are  tolv 
receiTe  them  there.     If,  in  the  places  where  Indian* 


i/v 


^V 


are  harbored  by  bad  white  men,  the  citizens  moot  with 
their  resistance,  they  are  to  capture  and  deliyer  th 
with  the  Indians,  to  Major  Hooker,  at  Chico,  to  be  hell 
and  dealt  with  as  'prisoners  of  war. 

^'By  the  arrangenents  nade,  the  ezecutiT«  ooisBittee 
appointed  at  Pence's  ranch  were  authorized  to  raise  a 


I 


1 


carry 


upon 


^^  In  accoxdance  with  these  arrangesents ,  the  coifittee 

proceeded  to  gather  together  ell  the  Indians  that  Could 
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be  found.     3cercely  wne  w?  ellov^ed  to  remcin.     K?on 
the  nahales  living  ^nth  w  ito  men  were  conpelled  to 
join  the  cerav^n,  and  go  to  the  rcserraticn.     Kr.     ells 
of  Yankee  ilill,  took  the  nest  pctive  part  in  the  re- 
noTal  of  these  people.    He  wbs  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  free  tH  co:nty  of  then,  unci  thus  put  a 
stop,  in  this  region,  tc  further  contontitn  bet,?een 
the  white  and  red  races,  which  nuet  inevitably  occur 
while  any  of  the  latter  were  allowed  tc  remfiin.     In 
this  work  he  was  energetically  assisted  by  G.  i^.  l^arquia, 
of  Concow  valley,  arr^     illinm  Piinsey,  of  larkee  Hill. 
The  last  bt;r>a  tiikeii  to  Chioo  wap  cc^poaed  principally 
of  nahalas,  children,  and  old  and  decrepit  bucks." 


On  September  2r,  1863,  a  miner,  nr 


liugh  tiervcy. 


was  s!iot  and  killed  by  Indians  ncf r  Forbestown.    20 
aen  set  oat  to  kill  the  Indians,  but  as  the  rfmoval  was 
then  in  progress,  no  hloddy  encounter  fcllowed. 

In  Kiarch,  1364,  a  number  of  Indians  returned  from 
the  rerervoticn  to  Butte  County.     5  cf  the  Indians  tock 
posression  of  thfi  ctibin  of  Ja-es  t*cBride,  near  Dogtown, 


and  carried  off  all  his  portable  property^  .  o^teamater 


on  t'iO  Dogtown  rood  we? 


wounded.      On  June  4, 


aovrral  Indians  made  a  raid  on  the  house  of  T'oncs 
Morgan,  n  mile  from  Ponce's,  during  his  abrcnce.     On 
June  3  the  body  of  a  Frenchmim,  nrnrd  Bartholomy,  m*fi 
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found  in  rotter's  re vine,  bolow  Cherokee  flat,  pierced 
bj  4  arrows. 

in  the  stuiner  of  1865  Indian     troubles  were  f? gain 
frequent.  On  June  22,  8  Indians  visited  rVirficld  bar 
on  l^dfUe  i^f^ather  "iver  tn^  tried  to  extort  ncney  frcm 
t^.e  Chinawen.     On  >^ugU9t  7,  i|  Li8fi](^Smith  was  mui'dcred 
at  t-e  b  use  of  rr.     orkman,  rrd  Jc'n  Br^rkfl,  a  hired 
faen,  was  ?■  ot  in  an  fi<ijcininp,  field.     Ilrs.  T^orkFian  her- 
self  was  frit^htfully  beaten,     ihe  recovf»rod  but  Aiod 
a  vjouplc  of  ynars  afterward.     A  company  of  17  citizens 


under  the 


of  H.  A.  Goods,  follrved  evA  f p  :nd  the 


Indian  trail  on  A  5/^st  15  arid  ccme  up  ^ith  thr  indiers 
on  Kill  creek,   16  miles  east  of  Tehama,  where  they 
slaufijhtored  9  of  the  Indians  end  wounded  wrny  irjore. 
Among  the  Indians  believed  to  have  beer  killed  at  this 
tiws  was  one  named  Big  /oot,  ^ho  wa<»  credited  with  be- 
ing a  leader  in  vr  rious  depradations.     A  year  or  t'lTO 
later  a  nan  nsmed  Irndy  Young,  whc  had  tfik'^r  ptrt  in 
the  attack  on  the  Mill  creek  Indiana,  was  frund  dead 
and  wan  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  mdians;  80»^e 
yerrs  leter  Captsin  Goods  wts  killed  by  an  Indif«n  bpy 
only  a  yeiirs  of  fli^e,   •/  en  he  had  adp..ted  end  raised. 


INDIAI^IS 


SAC>'M'i:!TO  VALLEY.  CALIF. 


Gen  John  A.  Suttor     ivon  tho^£)lloiA'in5  not^a  a^-out  tho  Indiana 


of  tliat  re£;:on  oi  th    Sacrair^  ;nto  in  which  he  settled,  in 
Personal  Reminiscencos  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library. 

« 

Goin(s  up  tho  Sacramento  from  Suinun  Bay,  he  sar/s  "entering 
and  ex-plorins  all  the  slouGli»....all'alon(r  I  noticed  signB  of 
IndianiCrayers.  consisting  of  bunch  s  of  white  feathers,  tied  to 


29 


4<\ 


rhani 


and 


Althou{^>  I  kne\v  I  vas  closely  mtched  all  alons  my  journey 


had  reached 


on  the  river  about  12  miles  below  where  the  city  of  Sa 
stands,  tl^  second  day  from  Suisun  Bay.  Arrived  at  this  point 
suddenly  I  saw  in  an  open  space  about  2000  ^yarriorB  painted, 
yellow,  black  and  red.  armed  and  keen  for  figiit.  My  men  7/anted 
tolfire  on  them  at  once.  I  ordered  them  to  keep  quiet  end  make 
no  attack  except  as  I  directed  them.  The  two  vessels  were  tlien 
some  distance  behind  me.  Approaciing  ^Jae   shore  '^th  my  row  boat, 
I  jumped  unarmed  and  alone  ashore;  after  haying  instructed  my 
"men  to  stand  ready  with  their  arms  concealed,  but  not  to  fire  until 

tliey  saw  me  attacked. 

Thinking  there  miglit  be  among  them  some  Indians  escaped  from 
Vm  missions  who  understood  Spanish.  I  shouted  in  a  loud  voice 
•A  Dies  ajnigos.'  I  wan  not  diftappointed.  Immediately  two  of 
thern  came  forward  ani  answered  me  in  Spanish.  I  told  them  I  had 


»\ 


^' 


make 


miss ione . \but  I  had  come  to  to  frionda  with  then.     Then  one  of  those 
misnion  Indians  I  sent  in  a  ounoe  vdth  a  lef.tor  to     injr  vecsols  down 
the  stream,  and  tl.e  other  I  took  v.ith  mo  in  my  boat  as  a  guid..  Th« 
msn  on  the  shore  on  bein^  talked  to  b-    the  miBsion  IndiaM  appoarsd 
satisfied.     I  told  them  to  ooiie  to  me  when  I  landed  and  I  *ould 


make  them  presents,  and  they  -«e»t  aviay  to  their  village.     I  then 
continued  ,^j  «ay  up  as  far  as  tho  nrauth  of  tlie  Feather  River.  There 
was  a  large  Indian  viUae,.  and  as  soon  as  the  inhahitanto  sa.;  us 
ooifing.  all  fled.  men.  wanen  and  children. 

Gen.Suttor  returned  airi  asoendin-i  the  American  River,  four 
or  five  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  ''oats  could  so.  landed.     He  go-^s  on 

•The  Indians  now  oamo  fonvard  tho  presents  thit  I  had  promised  ^ 
I  ^ave  them  some  beads.  bbJikots  and  shirts  at  whioli  t;»y 


tlisra. 

were  roll  satisfied.     They  brougiit  some  sore-baoked  horsos  that 

they  tod  stolen  ^m  ..ettlers  to  sell.     I  bought  them  at  a  very  lo»  0 

price,  .pastured  than  until  they  v.-ore  v.oU.   then  returned  tl»ir.  to 

t,hs  o«ers.  who  paid  me  back  ".tot  I  lud  paid.     To  al^ov.  tho  Indians 

the  effect  of  povxler  and  ball  I  planted  my  0ins  and  fii-ed  at  a 

taiBot.     T)iey  did  not  care  to  have  them  tried  on  tliera 

The  Indians  ■jiare  somotimos  troublesome,  but  on  the  vhole  1 
got  alonr  vory  TfoU.     One  ni^ht  an  attempt.  hov,over.  was  made  to 
asnasinate  me.     I  was  sitting  taljar^,  to  my  clerk,  a  Rrenctaan 
Monsieur  Ca-.tot.  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  vlien  I  heanl  a^ry 
•Oh  Senor.'     The  clerk  ran  out  to  asoertair.  the  c;«se  when^found 
an  Irdian  in  the  clutches  of  a  lar<-,e  fine  h.lldog  I  h«J  broug!A  ov.r 
from  the  SX  Tho  Indian  »a-  brouijht  in.     Soon  there  ms  anotSer 
similar  cry.  and  anothsr  capture  v.as  made.     It  appears  that  a  terd 


had 


tlAis  pr  ;vente(i  by  the  dog. 


made 


40 


them 


them  that  ar^.  further  atteniptB  in  tliat  direction  would  wet  with 


Dur 


had 


I  3oi2;ed  them,  and  aokod  thorn  why  they  wished  to  kill  me.  for  I  bad 
been  t^od  to  them.     They  said  they  einiply  wanted  the  plunder. 

The  next  summor  they  showed  fight  and  withdrew  en  msee  about 
SO  miles  away  from  their  village  near  the  fort.     This  ms  a  si^ 
of  hoBtilitioB.     Then  I  wont  out  with  six  iren.  attacked  thorn  in 
the  ni£iit  and  killed  six  of  their  nuinbor.     Mono  of  my  men  were 
wo  nded.     Thoy  made  no  distance  but  asked  for  mercy.     I  told 
theu:  if  they     oull  come  back  to  the  village  and  attend    to  their 
work  us  before  all  should  bo  forgotten  and  they  did  so. 
InUans  bcoeone  faithful  servants  to  me  and  gave  me  no  further 
trouble.     I  taur-ht  them  hov.  to  v^^ork  and  paid  than  for  their  rork. 


Hi 


These 


starnp 


^Joil  o^>o  Tith  Fr»K,nt)  a  star,  a  pieoo  with  one  hole  cut  in  it 
faprosented  one  day's  work,  two  holes  t«o  dayB>  work.  Bix  holes 
a  week's  .'ork.    With  this  n.onoy  the;-  could  buy  at  ny  store  blankets 
or  any  thirc".  th.y  required.     The  v,hite  men  tried  to  get  this 
™nev  f«i»  to  Irxlians.  oheatins  than  out  of  it  in  variou.  r-ays. 
but  I  refuood  to  t^e  i>.  f«>m  theniu^d  so  confined  the  arranj^^ment 

to  the  Indians. 

next  I  bro^aclrt  in  boys  from  otter  tribes,  orphans,   end  taught 

i.      .^*.L.      TViAn  I  onmnized  a  militan''  company 
then  Spanish  anLihO'^f  to  '^-ofck.     Ihen  i  or^aniaou  u  .         i 


of  all  the  best  looking,  Indians,  100  infantry  and  50  cavalry,  the      *^*-| 
former  officered  b?  two  white  men  and  an  I^^ian  chief.     Another 
officer  ^ms  an  Indian  enf^i^n  'vho  could  r^ad  and  write.     This 
ensi^    as  born  in  a  mis^'.ion  and  was  named  Ho-"o  bono 

Bunineso  increased  until  I  had  in  the  field  60^  men.  ..I  had        ^-^ 
al     the  Indians  I  could  employ...!  hid  looms  ani  taught  th?  nativoo 
to  weave  blankets  and  hats.... 

Finally  I  subjugated  all  the  Indians  in  the  Sacramento  ValJey. 
I  had  frequent  figlits  with  the  Indians,  haa  frequently  to  punish        ^^ 

«  

them  fir  stealin    cattle.     Up  the  valley  Peter  Lassen  had  a  faun 
and  boini3  attacked  by  tho  Indians  one  time.   I  went  mth  about  35 
white  men  and  300  Indians  and  made  an  attack  atmig^t.    My  Indian 
trappers  hed  to  make  rafts  qnd  attack  them  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  killed  some  and  captured  the  rest. 

Once  a  b£.nd  of  mission  India-ns  came  to  me  and  asked  pcrmis  don 
to  tr{iie  wih  the  Indians  in  tho  mountains  up  tho  AmericJ-n  river. 
I  gnuited -them  their  request.     Instead  of  tmdir^^,  'vi'h  them,   they 
seized  tiie  'jvonen  and  children,  dashed  the  brains  out  of  the  old 

and  children.     Thelmon  of  the  tribe  ^mre  'dth  me  at  tho  fort.   ♦*' 


women 


The  7/ornen  they  wanted  for  themselves  and  the  children  they  pro- 
poead  to  seil  to  tJ^  Spaniards.   It  v/as  a  coxrrion  thin^^^  in  those  diys 
to  seize  women  and  children  arri   sell  them.     This  the  C?Alifo^"nian» 
(Mexicans)  did  as  r  dl  m  tlie  I^tlians. 

When  I  learned  of  this  outrage  which  was  told  me  by  an  old  man 
vMch  escaped,   I  started  out  with  about  20  men,  and  a  lot  of  Indians 
and  encountered  on  a  lake  which  communicated  wi'h  the  Sacramento 
about  7JCi  miles  below  the  fort.     I  orderod  them  in  tho  name    of  the 
governnent  to  halt  and  surrender.    Jt/lost  of  tbisii  did;  andon  tlioee 


that. fled  I  fired;  finally  capturing  the  whole.     Fourteen  conleased 
to  tlislcrirao  of  murder  and  I  ordered  them  shot.     Then  I  gavo  the 


Hi 


The 


government  notio.  of  '^-hat  I  had  done  and  reooWed  tiianks 

Indians  'Aoro  also'  delimited  to  receive  back  thoir  '.vomen  and  ohil- 

dren 

V/hon  I  Tfent  to  the  vaiey  polysamy  obtained  amoi>g  the  Indiana 

and  I  determined  to  stop  it.     The  chief o  had  bo  many  wives  that  the 

« 

young  men  coniplained  they  could  iiave  none.     So  I  took  the  men  and 
put  them  all  in  one  row.  and  tii©  women  inlanother.     Then  I  told 
the  v^omen  one  after  another  to  come  forward  and  select ^a  husband 
the  man  they  wanted.     This  wa-o  done  and  I  would  not  allow  the  chiefs 
more  tlv-in  one  or  two  wives'  each. 

TiiD  last  Indian  figlit  I  had  was  just  before  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out.     The  natives  were'  encouraged  to  attack  the  settlers  by 
the  Mexicam.     One  mn  confessed  this  to  me.     The 


i 


^^7 


'Mkmi 


christianized  Indians  formerly  belonging  to  the  missions,  attacked 

* 

me  in  the  ni^ht  in  lar^^s  numbers,  but  beir^  quick  ready,  they  were 
frio-htoned  amy.    Went  after  them,  crossed  the  Mokulwnne  on  a  raft 
which  was  upset  ar  i  oveiythir^  on  the  raft  v;as  lost.     Finally  over- 
too..  a.id  attacked   :hem.     A  liard  fi^ht  followe(i.     Many  of  »yRn 
were  wounded,  some  were  killed.     The  enenj  tooK  to  the  ravines  and 
rooks,  and  my  ammunition  beoominc;  sliort  we  slowly  retired  firing 
as  we  witliirew  ard  were  troubled  with  them  no  mo  e. 

Besides  fanners  and  rancheros  I  Ifiad  a  large  number  of  India* 
employed  as  trappers  aixl  hunters.     At  one  time  I  liod  800  beaver 
traps.     I  paid  them  according  to  the  furs  they  brought  in. 

Durinci  the  winter  of  1839-40  gardens  wore  made,  wheat  sown, 
and  timber  cut.     The  Indians  learned  quickly  and  worked  well  from 


y- 


the  start. 


Gen.  Jotin  A.  Sutter,  Personal  Reminiscences.  29-4B. 


>a(U^ 


\tv\o^  Cv\  \%5'iL 


lira,   L.  A.  K.  S.  Clappe.in  a  series  of  letters  written  from 
Rich  Bar,  East  Branch  of  North  Fork  of  Feather  Kiver,  Calif. , 
from  Sept.  1851tvNovember  1852,  and  first  published  in  the 
Pioneer  Magazine,  1855,  gives  the  following  descriptions  of 
Indians  and  their  customs: 

At  Berry  Creek  House,  10  miles  north  of  Bidwells  Bar.— "On    [23] 
this  occasion  I  was  more  i-han  ever  struck  with  what  I  have 
often  remarked  'oefore,  -  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  limbs  of 
the  Indian  women  of  California.  Though  for  haggardness  of 
expression  and  ugliness  of  features  they  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  band  of  Macbethian  witches ,  a  bronze  statue  of  Cleopatra 
herself  never  folded  more  beautifully  rounded  arms  above  its 
dusky  bosom,  or  poised  upon  its  pedestal  a  slenderer  ankle  or 
a  more  statuesque  foot,  than  those  which  gleamed  from  beneath 
the  dirty  blankets  of  these  wretched  creatures. " 

Indian  encarrpment  near  Junction  of  East  Branch  of  North  Fork  [240] 

of  Feather  River  with  the  North  Fork.  — "A  friend  of  ours  who 

several  times 
has  -^asA   visited  their  camp/  has  just  given  me  a  description 

of  their  mode  of  life.  Their  huts,  10  or  12  in  number,  are 

formed  of  the  bark  of  the  pine,  conically  shaped,  plastered 

with  mud,  5Jid  with  a  hole  in  &he  top,  whence  emerges  the  smoke. 


which  rises  from  a 


built  in  the  center. of  che  apartment 


These  places  are  so  low  that  it  is  cjuite  impossible  to  stand 


«♦ 
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upright  in  them,  and  are  entered  from  a  small  hole  in  one  side, 
on  all  fours.  A  large  stone,  sunk  to  its  surface  in  the  ground, 
which  contains  three  or  four  pan-like  hollows  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  axsorns  and  nuts,  is  the  only  furniture  which  these 
huts  contain.  The  women,  with  another  stone,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length  and  a  little  larger  than  a  man's  wrist,  pul- 
verize the  acorns  to  the  finest  possible  powder,  which  they 
prepare  for  the  table  (?)  in  the  following  manner.  Their 
Qooking  utensils  consist  of  a  kind  of  basket,  woven  of  some 
particular  species  of  reed,  I  should  fancy,  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  I  have  had  of  them,  and  are  so  plaited  as  to  be 
impervious  to  fluids.  These  they  fill  half  full  of  water, 
which  is  made  to  boil  by  placing  init:iot  stones.  The  latter 
they  drag  from  the  fire  with  two  sticks.  When  the  water  boils, 
they  stir  into  it,  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  hasty  pudding, 
the  powdered  acorns,  delicately  flavored  with  dried  grasshoppers, 
and  lol   dinner  is  ready.  Would  y:ou  like  to  know  how  they  eat? 
They  place  the  thumb  and  little  finger  together  across  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  make  of  the  other  three  fingers  a  spoon, 
with  which  they  shovel  into  their  capacious  nouths  this  de- 
licious cOTipound. 

There  are  about  80  Indians  in  all  at  this  encampment,  a 
very  small  portion  of  which  number  are  women.  A  hostile  tribe 
in  the  valley  made  a  Sabine-like  invasion  upon  the  settlement 
a  few  months  since,  and  stole  away  all  the  young  and  fair 
muchachas,  leaving  them  but  a  few  old  squaws.  These  poor 
withered  creatures,  who  are  seldom  seen  far  from  the  encampment, 
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do  all  the  drudgery.  Their  entire  wardrobe  consists  of  a   [241] 
fringe  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  is  formed  of  the 
branch  or  root  —  I  cannot  ascertain  exactly  which  —  of  a 
peculiar  species  of  shrub  shredded  into  threads.  This 
scanty  costume  they  festoon  several  times  about  the  person, 
fastening  it  just  above  the  hirjs 


\* 


Tneir  infants  are  fastened  to  a  framework  of  light  wood,  [242j 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  North  ibierioan  Indians. 
VJhen   a  squaw  has  anything  t'>  do,  she  very  composedly  sets 
this  frame  up  against  the  side  of  the  house  as  a  civilized 
housewife  would  an  umbrella  or  broom. 

Some  of  their  modes  of  fishing  are  very  curious.  One  is 


as  follows. 


or^gl 


congre^ 


and  thiow  therein  a  large  c[uantity  of  atones.  This,  of 
course,  frightens  the  fish,  which  dive  lo  the  bottom  o|  the 
stream,  ana  Mr.   Indian,  plunging  head  foremost  into  the 
water,  beneatii  which  he  sometimes  remains  several  minutes, 
will  presently  reappear,  holding  triumphantly  in  each  hand, 
one  of  the  rinny  tribe,  which  he  kills  by  giving  it  a  single 
bite  in  the  head  or  neck  with  his  sharp,  knife-like  teeth.  .  . 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  more  light  and   [244] 
airy  than  the  step  of  these  people.  I  shall  never  forget 
with  what  encnaniied  eyes  I  gazed  upon  one  of  them  gliding 
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along  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  Llissouri  Bar.  One  v/ould   [2'U3 
fancy  that  nothing  but  a  fly  or  spirit  could  keep  its  footing 
on  the  rocks  along  which  he  stepped  so  stately,  for  they  looked 
as  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  My  friend  observed  that  no  white 
man  could  have  done  it.  This  wild  creature  seemed  to  move  as 
a  cloud  moves  on  a  quiet  day  in  summer,  and  as  still  and 
silently.  It  really  made  me  solemn  to  gaze  upon  him,  end  the  ■ 
sight  almost  impressed  me  as  something  superhuman.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  said  that  their  entire  larguage  contains  but    C24rJ 
about  twenty  words." 

llrs.  Louise  A.  K.  S.  Clappe,  Shirley  "^^etters  from  the  California 
Mines  in  1851-62.  Reprinted  from  Pioneer  ?>Iagazine  18i:4-o5. 
pp.  23  and  240-245,  1922.  ^ 


REGION 


T'rs.  L.  A.  K.  $•  Clappe.in  a  serioe  of  letters  written  fran 
Kich  Bar,  East  Branch  of  North  Fork  of  Feather  lUver,  Califs, 
fro..  Soi>t.  infil-KoToriber  1352,  and  first  published  in  the 
Pioneer  l'^v:azine,  VW,    :ivoo  tlie  folloiTiixs  dencrix. tione  of 
IndivJis  arid  their  custora: 

At  Berry  Croek  House,  10  milea  north  of  Bidwolls  Bar.— "On 
this  occasion  I  was  rore  Uiun  ever  struck  with  v/lmt  I  have 
often  rerarkod  before ,  -  the  oxtreme  beauty  of  the  limbs  of 
the  Indijui  mrmn  of  California.     Tliouc^  for  haQ^ardness  of 


[:^-3J  • 


for  a  band  of  l!ucbethian 


res  thoy  mig^t  have  been  taken 
,  a  bronze  statue  of  Cleopatra 


herself  never  folded  rr.ore  beautifully  rounded  arrra  above  its 


duBky  ^oosom,  or  poised  upon  its  pedestal  a  slenderer  unkle  or 
a  rrore  statuesque  foot,  than  tlose  which  jleained  from  beneath 
the  dirty  bljmketa  of  these  wretched  creatures.* 

Indian  enca'^ment  ne  r  junction  of  East  Brf^nch  of  Horth  Fork  [  %403 

of  Feather  Hiver  f/itli  the  Ilorth  Fork.— "A  friend  of  ours, who 

several  times 
has  «Mr4  viflited  tlioir  an^rp/  has  just  Given  me  a  description 


of   .heir  rnode  of  life.     Their  huts,  10  or  12  in  nivnber,  ixre 
fomied  of  the  bark  of  the  pine,  conically  slmped,  plastered 
with  mud,  rnd  nith  a  hole  in  diio  top,  dionoo  ei  ©r.;os  the  srioke# 
which  rioos  from  a  fire  bidlt  in  tlie  center  of  the  a.  artnwnt. 
^ese  ]  laoes  are  so  low  that  it  is  .|uite  impossible  to  stand 
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upright  in  them,  and  are  entered  from  a  small  hole  in  one  side, 
on  all  fours.  A  largo  stone,  sunk  to  its  surface  in  the  (ground. 
which  contains  three  or  four  pan- like  hollows  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  acorns  and  nuts,  is  the  only  furniture  which  these 
huts  contain.  The  women,  with  another  stone,  about  a  foot  and 

A 

a  half  in  length  and  a  little  larger  than  a  man*s  wrist,  pul- 
verize the  acorns  to  the  finest  j^ossible  powder,  which  tliey 
prepare  for  the  table  (?)  in  the  following  manner.  Thoir 
oookin;:^  utensils  consist  of  a  kind  of  basket,  woven  of  soir© 
particular  species  of  reed,  I  should  fancy,  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  I  have  had  of  them,  and  are  so  plaited  as  to  \ie 
impervious  to  fluids.  These  they  fill  half  full  of  water, 
which  is  made  to  boil  by  placiixs  in  it  hot  stonos.  The  latter 
they  drag  from  the  fire  with  two  sticks.  1/hon  the  v^/ater  boils, 
they  stir  into  it,  until  it  ia  about  as  thick  as  hasty  pudding, 
the  powdered  aooms,  delicately  flavored  with  dried  gras shoppers . 
and  lol   dinner  is  ready.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  they  eat?  [241^ 
They  place  the  thumb  and  little  filler  together  across  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  ajnd  rrske  of  the  other  three  finf^ers  a  spoon, 
with  which  they  shovel  into  their  capeujious  routlis  this  de- 


ous  canpound. 

Ihere  are  about  00  Indians  in  all  at  this  encami^ment,  a 
very  small  portion  of  v/hich  number  are  wor;en.  A  hostile  tribe 
in  the  valley  made  a  S&bine-like  invasion  upon  the  settler  «nt 
a  few  months  since,  and  stole  away  all  the  youixs  cj:id  fair 
muchachas,  leaving  thorn  but  a  few  old  siu'Jsts.  Tliese  poor 
withered  creatiures,  who  are  seldom  soon  far  from  the  enctjnpmont, 
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dooall  the  drudgery.  Their  entire  wardrobe  consists  of  a   [241] 
fringe  about  two  feet  in  longth,  which  is  formed  of  the 
branch  or  root  —  I  cannot  ascert^dn  exactly  which  —  of  a 


shrub  shredded  into  threads.  This 


costuir» 


fastening  it  just  a-wvo  the  hi^a 

Tneir  infants  are  feustened  to  a  framework  of  li^ht  wood»  [242. 
in  tho  same  rimnor  as  those  of  the  Ilorth  Jberioan  Indians. 
When  a  sjuaw  has  .m;  thing  to  do,  she  very  oomposediy  Btts 
this  frame  up  a(^inBt  th(  side  of  the  house  as  a  civilized 
housewife  would  an  umbrella  or  broom. 

Some  of  their  modes  of  fishir^  are  very  curious.  One  is 
as  follows.  These  primitive  ari^lers  .arill  seek  a  c[uiet  deep 
spot  in  the  river,  where  they  know  fish  most  do  conGreQate, 
and  throw  therein  a  largo  iiiantity  of  stones.  This,  of 


oojirse,  frightens  the 


,  which  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 


stream,  and  Vxm   Indian,  plunging  head  foremost  into  the 
water,  beneath  which  he  sometimes  remains  several  minutes, 
will  presently  reappear,  holdix^  triumphantly  in  each  hand 
one  of  Lhe  finny  tribe,  which  he  kills  by  givir^  it  a  siiv^;le 
bite  in  the  head  or  neok  with  his  sharp,  knife-like  teeth.  . 


airy  than  the  step  of  thooe  people.  I  shall  never  forr">et 
with  what  enchanted  eyes  I  gazed  i;pon  one  of  them  gliding 


li^t  and    [24< 


aL 


aloi^  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite 


i  Bar.  One  would   [2i0 


fancy  that  nothii^  but  a  fl'  or  spirit  eould  keep  its  footir^ 
on  the  rooks  along  which  he  stepped  so  stately,  for  they  looked 
as  perjiendicular  as  a  wall.  Ify  friend  observed  that  no  white 
man  eould  have  done  it*  This  wild  creature  seemed  to  novo  as 
a  cloud  moves  on  a  c^uiet  day  in  summer,  and  as  still  and 


s  ilently . 


•  .  •  It  is  said  that 
about  twenty  words." 


made  me  solomi  to  gase 


;  superhi 

lar^3uog( 


[24.;] 


Lrs.  Louise  A.  K.  S.  Cl^pe,  Shirley  Letters  frorr.  tho  California 

^^"*®!!,*"  r'^tr^*     Reprinted  from  Pioneer  Tla^^asine  18L4-U> 
PP»  23  and  240-2^.  J   "' 
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L^vft^civ  PEAIHER  RIVEB  INDIANS 

Captain  George  Coffin,  who  commanded  the  ship  »Alhambra» 
sailing  from  New  Orleans  to  California.  1849-1850.  and  later 
took  a  cargo  of  goods  up  the  Sacramento  River  to  sell  to  the 
miners,  in  his  diary  under  dete  of  April  20,  1860,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  Indians  of  the  rancheria  opposite  Nicolaus 
on  Feather  Eiver.  This  diary  was  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  by  his  son  in  1908, in  a  book  on  his  voyage  around 
the  world*- 

"Opposite  to  Nicolaus  is  a  rancheria.  or  Indian  village,   [77] 
situated  on  a  sandy  bar.  Their  wigwams  are  miserable  hovels, 
showing  the  want  of  any  idea  of  comfort  in  the  human  race  in  a 
state  of  nature.  These  Indians  are  the  most  squalid-looking 
wretches  I  have  ever  met  with.  They  live  principally  on  acorns 
and  fish.  They  collect  a  year's  supply  of  the  former  when  in 
season,  and  preserve  them  in  little  circular  enclosures  made  of 
poles  standing  up  in  the  ground  and  inter?oven  with  reeds  and 
covered  with  thatch.  One  of  these  kraals  is  attached  to  each 
hovel. 

To  catch  fish,  some  twenty  or  thirty  men.  women  and  children 
wade  out  in  single  file  on  the  sandbar;  the  leader  uerches  them 
round  in  a  semicircle,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  between  them  and 
the  shore;  then  they  all  face  inward  and  advance  to  a  focus,  beat- 
ing  the  water  as  they  draw  to  land.  Two  men  are  enclosed  in  the 
semicircle  with  a  net  about  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad 


with  a  stretcher  at  each  end;  each  man  holds  one  of 
these  stretchers  and  when  the  circle  has  come  to  a  focus 
they  dextrously  slip  their  net  under  the  school  of  small 
fish  which  the  swarthy  wretches  have  frightened  into  a 
compact  body  and  sweep  them  cut  upon  the  sand,  and  if 
the  haul  has  been  a  good  one  they  jump  and  leap,  whoop 
and  scream  like  Bedlam  broke  loose." 


C77] 


[Captain  George  Coffin], 
A  Pioneer  Voyage  to  California 
p.77,  1908. 


and  Round  the  World.  1849-1852, 


ToNNg-^S- TxWes  0^  CouV\^o>^vt.VQ. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


THE  MAl'DU,  on  MAI' DEH. 

This  is  a  large  nation,  extending  from  the  Sacramento  to  Honey  Lake, 
and  from  Bis:  Chico  Creek  to  Bear  River.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  an  exten- 
sive  nation  in  this  State,  they  have  no  name  of  general  application,  except 
that  they  all  call  themselves  mai'-dn^  mai'-deh  (Indians).  Of  separate  tribes  or 
villages  there  are  many.  I  give  what  I  could  collect,  first  premising  that 
the  same  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  it,  -bough 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  there  is  a  village  on  Chico  Creek  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  0-ta-ki,  while  the  village  itself  is  known  as  0-ta- 
kum'-ni. 

In  Indian  Valley,  up  in  the  mountains,  are  the  To-sf-ko-yo ;  at  Big 
Meadows,  the  Na-kum ;  at  Susanville,  the  Ku-16-mum.  On  Feather  River 
are  the  Ol'-la,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Bear  River ;  next  above,  on  the  same 
side,  the  Kul'-meh,  the  Hoak  (Hock),  the  Ti-shum,  the  Wi-ma,  and  the 
Yi'i-ba,  the  latter  being  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yuba  River.  Next,  on  the  left 
bank,  are  the  Toam'-cha  and  the  Iloan'-kut,  the  latter  being  just  below  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Iloncut  Creek.  Then,  on  the  right  bank  again  are  the  B6-ka, 
the  Tai'-chi-da,  the  Bai'-yu,  and  the  Hol-6-lu-pai,  the  latter  being  oppo- 
site Oroville.  The  Taichida  had  a  very  large  town,  and  their  chief  in  early 
days  was  Ya-hai'-lum.  On  Honcut  Creek,  going  up,  are  the  T6-to  and  the 
Ilel'-to ;  on  Butte  Creek,  the  Es'-kin ;  on  Chico  Creek,  the  Mich-op'-do. 
In  Concow  Valley  are  the  Kon'-kau,  once  a  large  and  powerful  tribe,  and 
probably  the  best  representatives  of  this  nation.  On  the  Yuba,  at  Nevada 
City,  are  the  Us-to-ma ;  lower  down,  the  Pan'-pa-kan.  All  these  tribes,  in 
giving  their  full  designation,  add  the  word  maidUy  thus  Ustoma  Maidu. 
Bear  River  and  all  its  tributaries  were  occupied  by  the  Nishinam,  so  that 


\ 
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A  TALE  OF  A  WINTER  MIDNIGHT. 
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Circumstances.  The  grandmother  took  the  new-born  babe,  amid  the  almost 
palpable  blackness  of  darkness,  the  sleeting,  and  the  yelling  winds,  and 
dipped  it  in  the  ice-cold  week.  Again  and  again  she  dipped  it,  while  now 
and  then  the  lumters  could  hear  its^stout-lunged  protest  above  the  roaring. 
Not  only  did  the  infant  survive  this  unparalleled  treatment,  but  it  grew 
excellently  well.  In  memory  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  ushered  into  this  world.  Young  named  it  -  Snow-flake,"  and 
It  IS  living  to  this  day,  a  wild-eyed  lad  in  Tehama. 


OLD  CAMriNG-GROUNDS  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 
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the  real  boundary  between  them  and  the  Maidu  was  on  the  plains,  midway 
between  Bear  River  and  the  Yuba. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  respecting  the  etymology  of  these  geographi- 
cal names.  ^^Konkau"is  from  ^^  K6-yoang-kau",  which  is  composed  of 
ko-yOj  '^a  plain",  and  JcaUj  *^the  earth"  or  '*a  place".  There  are  three 
creeks  called  by  these  Indians  Chu-lam-shu  (Chico  Creek),  Kim'-shu,  and 
Nim^-shu ;  the  second  of  these  is  from  ki-wim  se-u  (little  water),  and  the  last 
from  nem  se-u  (big  water).  The  word  se-u^  which  appears  in  all  these  three 
names,  is  rendered  by  the  Indians  ^^ river"  ('*  water"  being  mo-mih)  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  originally  signified  ^*  water". 

Although  the  California  Indians  perhaps  lived  as  peacefully  together 
as  any  tribes  on  the  continent,  they  were  careful  so  to  place  their  camps  or 
villages  as  to  prevent  surprise.  Necessity  compels  them  to  live  near  a 
stream  or  a  spring ;  so  in  the  mountains  they  generally  select  a  sheltered, 
open  cove,  where  an  enemy  could  not  easily  approach  within  bow-shot  with- 
out being  discovered,  and  where  there  is  a  knoll  in  the  cove  to  afibrd  good 
drainage.  But  there  are  frequently  what  might  be  called  hill-stations,  or 
out-posts,  commanding  a  still  wider  prospect,  though  often  some  distance 
from  water,  in  which  either  the  warriors  alone  or  the  whole  village  took  up 
their  residence  when  war  was  raging.  These  are  generally  on  bold  prom- 
ontories overlooking  the  stream,  but  there  are  indications  that  they  con- 
tained substantial  lodges,  and  even  the  dance-house,  or  council-house, 
wherein  the  warriors  would  assemble  for  deliberation,  and  perhaps  for 
safety. 

The  Paiuti  always  made  their  camps  on  hill-tops,  compelling  the  squaws 
to  bring  up  water  in  willow  jugs;  and  Kit  Carson  used  to  say  that  the  rea- 
son so  many  emigrants  were  killed  in  early  days  was  because  they  would 
camp  by  the  stream,  where  the  Indians  were  able  to  pounce  down  upon 
them.  Some  account  for  these  hill-stations  in  California  on  the  ground 
that  when  the  miners  made  their  irruption  into  the  country  and  followed 
up  all  the  streams,  the  Indians  who  were  timid  or  hostile  moved  back  into 
the  hills,  where  they  sometimes  lived  several  years  before  they  finally 
became  reconciled;  but  the  true  explanation  is  that  above  given. 

The  old  camping-grounds  are  always  marked  by  a  layer  of  rich,  black 
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mold,  accumulated  from  the  leavings  of  years.  They  seem  sometimes  to 
live  on  these  spots,  off  and  on,  so  long  that  they  become  foul  and  unwhole- 
sonie  from  the  exhalations  (for  they  are  not  nice,  and  use  no  disinfectants) ; 
then  they  abandon  them,  and  years  elapse  before  they  camp  on  them  ao-ain 
Sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  they  abandon  them  on  account 
of  deaths,  though  these  deaths  may  have  been  caused  bv  noxious  effluvia 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  a  hamlet.     It^stands  on  a  gentle 
knoll  beside  a  small,  living  stream,  the  bed  of  which  is  a  dense  jungle  of 
willows  and  aquatic  weeds.      Back  of  the  village  the  low,  rounded  hills 
spread  away  in  the  arid, .  sweltering  air,  tawny-colored,  and  crisped  in  the 
pitiless  drought,  with  here  and  there  a  wisp  of  faded  poison-oak,  or  a  clump 
of  evergreen  chaparral,   or  a  low,  leaden-green,  thin-haired  silver-pine, 
scarcely  able  to  cast  a  shadow  in  the  fierce,  blinding  glare  of  a  California 
summer.     Crowning  the  knoll,  the  dome-shaped  assembly  or  dance  house 
swells  broadly  up-a  barbaric  temple-in  the  middle  of  the  hamlet,  and  an 
Indian  is  occasionally  seen  passing  on  all-fours  in  or  out  the  low  arched 
entrance ;  hard  by  which  stands  a  solitary  white-oak,  that  swings  its  circling 
shadow  over  the  village.     Half  a  dozen  conical,  smoke-blackened  lodo-es 
are  scattered  over  the  knoll,  each  with  its  open  side  on  the  north  to  protect 
the  inmates  from  the  sunshine,  and  rude  wickiups  or  brush-awnings  stretch 
raggedly  from  one  to  another,  or  are  thrown  out  as  wings  on  either  side. 
One  or  more  acorn-granaries  of  wicker-work  stand  around  each  lod-e 
much  like  hogsheads  in  shape  and  size,  either  on  the  ground  or  mount^ed 
on  posts  as  high  as  one's  head,  full  of  acoms,  and  capped  with  thatch. 

Drowse,  drowse,  mope,  is  the  order  of  the  hour.  All  through  the  lono- 
sweltering  days  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  hamlet  unless  it  is  the  eternal 
thump,  thump  of  some  squaw  pounding  up  acorns.  Within  the  heavily- 
earthed  assembly-house  it  is  cool  and  dark,  and  here  the  men  lie  on  the 
earth-floor  with  their  heads  pillowed  on  the  low  bank  around  the  side  •  but 
^re  women  do  not  enter,  for  it  is  forbidden  to  them  except  on  festival  days 
They  and  the  children  find  the  coolest  places  they  can  outside  The 
younger  Indians  are  mostly  dressed  in  clothing  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  civilized  cut  and  fit ;  the  old  men,  if  the  weather  is  not  im- 
moderately hot,  wear  mostly  assemblages  of  picked-up  raiment ;  but  the  old 
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women  have  a  single  garment  nmcli  the  shape  of  a  wool-sack,  sleeveless,  and 
gathered  at  the  neck  with  a  string,  more  or  less  white  once,  but  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  unnumbered  washing-days  when  they  did  no  washing,'  taking 
on  the  rich  color  known  as  isabel.  When  they  are  sitting  on  top  of  some 
great  rock,  pounding  acorns  between  their  legs  in  their  clumsy  way,  they  lay 
aside  even  this  garment.  There  is  nothing  so  intensely  stupid  and  vacuous 
as  the  Indian's  daily  life — the  man^s  part  of  it. 

The  Maidu  have  two  contrivances  for  snaring  wild-fowl  that  I  have 
not  seen  elsewhere.  One  of  them  is  a  loose-woven  net  which  is  stretched 
perpendicularly  on  two  rods  running  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  lower  rod  is  lifted  up  a  few  inches  so  that  the  net  is  not  taut,  but  hangs 
down  in  a  fold  or  trough.  When  the  ducks  are  flying  low,  almost  skim- 
ming the  water,  thej  thrust  their  heads  through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  while 
their  bodies  drop  down  into  the  fold,  which  prevents  them  from  fluttering 
loose.  The  other  contrivance  is  also  a  net,  stretched  on  a  frame  projecting 
up  out  of  the  water  in  a  shallow  place.  The  Indian  fastens  decoy-ducks 
close  by  the  net,  or  sprinkles  berries  on  the  bottom  to  attract  the  fowl. 
He  has  a  string  attached  to  the  frame  and  leading  to  the  shore,  where  he  sits 
holding  the  end  of  it  behind  the  bushes.  When  the  ducks  are  swimming 
about  close  to  the  net,  he  twitches  it  over  them,  and  they  tlirust  their  heads 
up  through  it,  which  prevents  them  from  diving  or  flying  away.  The  In- 
dian runs  down  quickly,  treading  at  every  step  on  the  string,  to  hold  the 
fowd  securely  until  he  can  reach  them.  With  either  of  these  contrivances 
they  would  sometimes  snare  a  whole  flock  at  once. 

Of  dances  the  Hololupai  Maidu  have  a  large  number,  each  being  cele- 
brated in  its  yearly  season.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  acorn 
dance  {ka-mi'-ni  kon-pe'-wa  la-loam',  hterally  ''the  all-eating  dance"), 
which  is  observed  in  autumn,  soon  after  the  winter  rains  set  in,  to  insure  a 
bountiful  crop  of  acorns  the  following  year.  Assembled  together  through- 
out their  villages,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more  in  a  council-house,  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  dance  standing  in  two  circles,  the  men  in  one 
the  women  in  the  other.  The  former  are  decorated  with  all  their  wealth  of 
feathers,  the  women  with  beads,  etc.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
dance  ceases,  and  two  venerable,  silver-haired  priests  come  forward  with 
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f^orgeous  head-dresses  and  long  mantles  of  black  eagle's  feathers,  and  take 
their  stations  on  opposite  sides  of  one  of  the  posts  supporting  the  roof. 
Resting  their  chins  on  this,  with  their  faces  turned  up  toward  heaven,  each,  in 
turn,  makes  a  solemn  and  earnest  supplication  to  the  spirits,  chanting  short 
sentences  in  their  occult  priestly  language,  to  which  the  other  occasionally 
makes  response.  At  longer  intervals  the  whole  congregation  respond  ^'Ho!  " 
equivalent  to  ^^amen",  and  there  is  a  momentary  pause  of  profound  silence, 
during  which  a  pin  could  be  heard  to  drop.  Then  the  dance  is  resumed,  and 
the  whole  multitude  join  in  it,  while  one  keeps  time  by  stamping  with  his 
foot  on  a  large  hollow  slab.  These  exercises  continue  for  many  hours,  and 
at  intervals  acorn-porridge  is  handed  about,  of  which  all  partake  liberally 
without  leaving  the  dance-house.  Of  the  religious  character  of  these  exer- 
cises there  can  be  no  doubt 

Then  there  is  the  clover  dance  (he^-lin  ka-mi^-niy  ^^the  great  dance"), 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  blossom-time  of  clover,  in  concentric  circles  like 
the  above,  but  outdoors,  and  not  attended  with  anything  that  could  be  called 
religious  ceremonies.  The  men  often  dance  with  a  fanatic  violence  and 
persistence  until  they  are  reeking  with  perspiration,  and  then  plunge  into 
cold  water  or  stretch  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  ground  in  a  manner 
that  would  insure  a  white  man  the  rheumatism. 

Upon  the  ripening  of  manzanita  berries  comes  the  manzanita  dance, 
(wi'-dii-kan  ka-mi'-ni,  ^'the  little  dance"),  which  is  about  like  that  last 
described. 

Then  there  is  the  great  spirit  dance  Qie'-lin  ka-kV-ni  ka-mi^-ni),  which 
is  held  in  propitiation  of  the  demons.  The  reader  must  not  for  a  moment 
confound  this  great  spirit  with  the  being  so  called  by  the  Algonkin  races, 
for  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  cosmogony ;  he  created  noth- 
ing, is  powerful  only  for  evil,  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  chief  of 
the  imps  or  goblins  supposed  to  haunt  certain  hills  or  other  localities. 

The  dance  for  the  dead  {tsi'-pi  ka-mi'-nij  'Hhe  weeping  dance")  will 
be  foimd  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

Lastly  there  is  a  dance  called  walin-hu'-pi  ka-mi'-ni,  (this  will  not  bear 
translation),  which  is  held  in  the  open  air  at  pleasure,  chiefly  in  the  clover 
season.     The  maidens  dance  this  alone  in  the  evening.     They  join  hands  in 
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a  circle  and  swing  merrily  around  an  old  man  seated  upon  the  grass,  chant- 
ing to  a  lively  step ;  then  presently  they  break  the  circle  with  screams  and 
laughter,  and  flee  in  every  direction.  The  young  men  waiting  near  pursue 
and  capture  each  his  mistress,  and  kindly,  liberal  night  draws  her  sable 
curtain  over  the  scene  that  ensues. 

Manv  of  them  believe  in  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  or  as  Blind 
Charlie  expressed  it  to  me,  *Hhat  they  will  never  live  anymore".  It  is  not 
annihilation,  pure  and  simple,  of  which  the  Indians  are  probably  incapable 
of  conceiving ;  but  they  think  that  many  departed  spirits  enter  into  inani- 
mate forms,  as  the  mountains,  rocks,  trees,  or  into  animals,  especially  the 
grizzly  bear  and  the  rattlesnake  In  this  latter  case  it  is  simply  transmi- 
gration. 

They  have  a  conception  of  a  Great  Man  (he'-lin  mai'-du)^  who  created 
the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants.  The  earth  was  primarily  a  globe  of  molten 
matter,  and  from  that  the  principle  of  fire  ascended  through  the  roots  into 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees,  whence  the  Indians  can  extract  it  by  means 
of  their  drill.  The  Great  Man  created  woman  first,  and  then  cohabited 
with  her,  and  from  their  issue  the  world  was  peopled.  Lightning  is  the 
Great  Man  himself  descending  swiftly  out  of  heaven,  and  rending  the  trees 
with  his  flaming  arm.  According  to  another  and  prettier  fancy,  thunder 
and  lightning  are  two  malignant  spirits,  struggling  with  all  their  fearful  and 
incendiary  power  to  destroy  mankind.  The  rainbow  is  a  good  spirit,  mild 
and  peaceful,  which  overcomes  them  with  its  gentle  sway,  mollifies  their 
rage,  and  permits  the  human  race  to  occupy  the  earth  a  little  longer. 

Besides  the  wholly  unmeaning  choruses  which  they  have  in  common 
with  all,  they  possess  also  some  songs  which  are  really  entitled  to  the  name, 
having  a  body  of  intelligible  words  and  expressing  sentiments.  I  heard  an 
Indian  at  Oroville  sing  one,  called  *'a  song  of  rejoicing"  (so'-lim  wuk'-tem 
tu'-lim'Shim),  which  was  a  schottish,  and  very  pretty.  But  it  was  still  prettier 
when  played  on  the  flute  by  an  American,  and  I  deeply  regretted  my 
inability  to  write  down  music  from  the  ear.  It  was  a  most  gay  and  trip- 
ping little  sprite,  sweet,  and  wild,  and  wayward,  with  bold  dashes  across  an 
octave,  and  seeming  to  be  wholly  out  of  joint,  because  of  having  hardly 
any  two  consecutive  notes  on  the  same  line.     It  was  quite  lengthy,  requir- 
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ing  about  two  minutes  in  the  playing.  What  would  I  not  have  given  to 
be  able  to  preserve  for  better  musicians  this  sweet,  weird  piece  of  savage 
melody! 

WO'-LOK-KI  AND  YO'-TO-WI. 

Wo'-lok-ki  and  Yo'-to-wi  were  Konkau  Indians,  brother  and  sister,  and 
young  children  when  their  tribe  first  became  acquainted  with  the  whites. 
One  morning  at  daylight  a  foray  was  made  on  their  native  village,  their 
parents  put  to  flight,  many  were  killed,  and  these  children  with  others  were 
carried  away  into  captivity.  The  boy  had,  in  ten  minutes'  time,  torn  away 
a  hole  in  the  chaparral,  and  hidden  himself  and  his  Httle  sister  therein  so 
completely  that  they  would  not  have  been  discovered  if  their  dog  had  not 
followed  and  revealed  their  hiding-place.  By  some  good  fortune  they  were 
not  separated,  but  were  carried,  first,  in  a  pair  of  huge  saddle-bags,  made 
for  the  purpose,  one  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  with  their  heads 
just  peeping  out;  and  afterward  in  a  wagon,  with  a  number  of  others,  all 
snugly  packed  on  the  floor,  and  covered  with  deer-skins,  bear-skins,  and 
other  peltries.  In  passing  through  a  town  the  wagon  attracted  suspicion, 
and  was  halted  and  slightly  searched  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  but  nothing 
was  discovered  contraband.  With  the  strange  instinct  of  their  race,  the 
yoimg  captives  did  not  cry  out,  or  whimper,  or  move  a  muscle,  but  lay  as 
still  as  young  quails  lie  in  the  chaparral  when  the  hawk  is  hovering  over- 
head. The  wagon  was  suffered  to  proceed,  but  in  another  town  it  was 
halted  and  searched  again,  more  thoroughly,  and  the  young  Indians  brought 
to  light.  For  the  vindication  of  the  excellent  majesty  of  American  law,  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  prosecution  of  the  kidnapper,  and  he 
was  gently  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  $100,  and  the  good  citizens  of  the  place 
took  away  his  captives  from  him,  and  they  became  '^apprenticed''  unto 
them !  It  chanced  that  our  little  hero  and  heroine  thus  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  philanthropist  of  those  regions,  whose  voice  had  often 
been  mightily  lifted  up  in  denunciation  of  the  infamies  of  this  '^ Indian  slave- 
trade'*.  He  kept  them  some  time,  and  finally  transferred  them  to  a  negro 
barber  in  exchange  for  a  stove,  did  this  philanthropist!  The  barber  did  not 
keep  them  long,  but  sold  them  for  $25  apiece,  the  usual  price  of  an  Indian 
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boy  in  those  times.  Thus  they  passed  from  one  to  another  until  seven  or 
eight  years  had  elapsed,  and  they  were  grown  nearly  to  maturity ;  but  they 
still  remained  imseparated. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  they  regained  their  liberty,  and  at  once  they 
set  out  together  to  return  to  their  native  valley.  It  was  many  days'  journey 
for  them,  for  they  traveled  afoot,  but  at  last  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
village  wherein  they  were  born.  By  some  means  the  news  of  their  escape 
and  return  had  preceded  them,  and  the  parents  now  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  their  long-lost  children  were  still  alive. 

The  wanderers  now  approach  the  village.  They  enter,  and  are  guided 
by  friends  to  the  paternal  wigwam,  for  there  are  many  changes  since  they 
saw  the  village  last.  Ascending  the  earthen  dome,  they  go  down  the  well- 
worn  ladder  in  the  center,  and  seat  themselves  without  a  word.  The  father 
and  mother  give  one  hasty  glance  at  them,  but  no  more,  and  not  a  word  is 
uttered.  What  the  exceeding  great  joy  of  their  hearts  is,  heaven  and 
themselves  alone  know ;  but  from  all  the  spectator  can  read  in  their  still, 
passionless  faces,  he  would  not  know  that  they  had  ever  borne  any  children, 
or  mourned  them  for  years  with  that  great  and  unforgetting  sorrow  that 
savages  sometimes  know.  An  hour  passes  away,  and  still  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  not  even  a  single  glance  of  recognition  exchanged.  The  returned 
captives  sit  in  motionless  silence,  while  the  father  and  mother  move  about 
the  lodge  on  their  various  duties.  An  hour  and  a  half  is  gone.  The 
parents  turn  now  and  then  a  sudden  and  stolen  look  upon  their  waiting 
children.  Two  hours  or  more  elapse.  The  glances  become  more  frequent 
and  bolder.  It  is  now  perhaps  three  hours  since  the  captives  entered,  and 
yet  not  a  whisper.  But  at  last  all  the  fullness  of  time  of  savage  custom 
and  savage  etiquette  is  rounded  and  complete.  The  waiting  hearts  of  the 
aged  father  and  mother  are  full  to  bursting.  Their  eyes  are  filled  with 
tears.  They  turn  and  speak  to  their  children  by  name.  They  rush  to 
them,  they  fall  upon  their  necks,  and  together  they  mingle  their  tears,  their 
strange  outcries  of  joy,  and  their  sobs. 

To  the  reader  this  may  seem  extravagant  and  impossible,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  particulars,  it  is  a  true  story,  illustrating  a  social 
custom  of  this  singular  race.     In  receiving  a  guest,  the  Konkau  frequently 
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wait  two  or  three  hours  before  they  address  him.  The  substance  of  the 
above  story  was  related  to  me  by  an  American,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  captives'  return. 

LEGEND   OF   THE    FLOOD. 

Of  old  the  Indians  abode  tranquilly  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
were  happy.  All  on  a  sudden  there  was  a  mighty  and  swift  rushing  of 
waters,  so  that  the  whole  valley  became  like  the  Big  Water,  which  no  man 
can  measure.  The  Indians  fled  for  their  lives,  but  a  great  many  were  over- 
taken by  the  waters,  and  they  slept  beneath  the  waves.  Also,  the  frogs 
and  the  salmon  pursued  swiftly  after  them,  and  they  ate  many  Indians. 
Thus  all  the  Indians  were  drowned  but  two,  who  escaped  into  the  foot-hills. 
But  the  Great  Man  gave  these  two  fertility  and  blessed  them,  so  that  the 
world  was  sopn  repeopled.  From  these  two  there  sprung  many  tribes,  even 
a  mighty  nation,  and  one  man  was  chief  over  all  this  nation — a  chief  greatly 
known  in  the  world,  of  large  renown.  Then  he  went  out  on  a  knoll  over- 
looking the  wide  waters,  and  he  knew  that  they  covered  fertile  plains  once 
inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  Nine  sleeps  he  lay  on  the  knoll,  turning  over 
and  over  in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  these  gi-eat  waters,  and  he  strove  to 
think  how  they  came  upon  the  land.  Nine  sleeps  he  lay  withotit  food,  for 
he  lived  on  his  thoughts  alone,  and  his  mind  was  always  thinking  of  this 
only:  "How  did  this  deep  water  cover  the  face  of  the  world"?  And  at 
the  end  of  nine  sleeps  he  was  changed.  He  was  no  more  like  himself  before, 
for  now  no  arrow  could  wound  him.  Though  a  thousand  Indians  should  shoot 
at  him,  not  one  flint-pointed  arrow  would  pierce  his  skin.  He  was  like  the 
Great  Man  in  heaven,  for  no  man  could  slay  him  forevermore.  Then  he 
spoke  to  the  Great  Man,  and  commanded  him  to  let  the  water  flow  off  from 
the  plains  which  his  ancestors  had  inhabited.  The  Great  Man  did  this;  he 
rent  open  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  water  flowed  away  into  the  Big 
Water. 

The  following  legend  is  taken  from  Bean's  "History  and  Directory  of 
Nevada  County": 

THE   LION   AND   THE   CAT. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago.     A  California  lion  and  his  younger  brother, 
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the  wild-cat,  lived  in  a  big  wigwam  together.     The  lion  was  strong  and 
fleet  of  foot.     He  was  more  than  a  match  for  most  of  the  animals  he  wanted 
to  eat.    But  he  could  not  cope  with  the  grizzly,  or  the  serpent  that  crawled 
on  the  earth.     His  young  brother  was  wise.     He  had  a  wonderful  power. 
From  a  magical  ball  of  great  beauty  he  derived  an  influence  potent  to 
destroy  all  the  animals  his  older  brother  was  afraid  of     They  hunted 
together,  the  cat  going  before.     One  day — it  was  a  long  time  ago — the  two 
went  out  to  hunt.     "  There  is  a  bear",  said  the  hon.     The  cat,  pointing  to 
the  bear,  said,  "Die",  and  the  bear  fell  dead.     They  next  met  a  serpent, 
and  he  was  killed  in  like  manner.     They  skinned  the  snake  and  took  along 
his  skin  for  its  magical  power.     A  little  farther  on  two  large  and  very 
beautiful  deer  were  found  feeding  together.     "  Kill  one  of  these  for  your- 
self", said  the  boy  brother  to  his  man  brother,  "  but  catch  me  the  other 
alive."     The  lion  gave  chase,  and  at  night  he  returned  to  his  wigwam. 
"Did  you  bring  me  back  one  of  the  beautiful  deer"?  said  the  cat.     "No", 
said  the  lion,  "  it  was  too  much  work;  I  killed  them  both."     Then  the  cat 
was  sorry,  and  did  not  love  his  brother.     They  were  estranged.     The  cat 
would  not  go  out  to  slay  the  bear  and  the  snake  any  more,  and  the  lion 
would  not  go  out  for  fear  of  the  bear  and  the  snake.     He  thought  he  would 
use  the  magical  ball  of  his  brother,  the  cat,  and  learn  to  kill  the  bear  and 
the  snake  himself    One  day — it  was  a  long  time  ago— the  lion  was  playing 
with  the  ball,  and,  tossing  it  up,  he  saw  it  go  up  and  up,  and  out  of  sight. 
It  never  came  down.     Then  the  deer  scattered  all  over  the  earth  and  the 
hunting  has  been  poor  ever  since.     The  cat  was  disconsolate  for  the  loss 
of  the  magical  ball.     He  left  the  wigwam  to  wander  alone.     He  sorrowed 
for  his  loss  and  looked  to  find  the  ball  again.     It  was  a  long  time  ago.     Big 
water  run  all  around  from  "  Lankee"  Jim  to  Humbug,  and  away  up  to  the 
high  mountains.     The  wild-cat  went  north.     He  climbed  a  tree  by  the  water. 
He  wished  for  the  lost  ball.     By  and  by  he  saw  a  beautiful  ball  hanging, 
like  a  buckeye,  on  a  limb.     He  picked  it  off.     It  was  very  pretty.     He 
put  it  in  the  snake-skin  to  keep  it  so  it  would  not  get  away.     He  went 
along  the  shore  of  the  big  water  till  he  could  see  across  it.     Two  girls  were 
on  the  other  side  cooking.     The  ball  jumped  out  of  the  snake-skin  and 
rolled  over  in  the  water.     It  went  across  the  river.     One  of  the  girls  came 
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down  to  the  stream  to  get  some  water  in  her  basket,  and  saw  the  beautiful 
ball  rolling  and  shining  in  the  water.  She  tried  to  dip  it  up  in  her  basket. 
But  it  would  roll  awav.  She  said,  "  Sister,  come  and  help  me  catch  this  beau- 
tiful  ball."  The  sister  came.  They  tried  a  long  time,  but  finally  caught  it 
in  the  basket.  It  was  bright  and  very  pretty.  They  were  afraid  it  would 
get  away.  One  held  it  for  a  time,  and  then  the  other.  They  were  very 
glad.  At  night  they  put  it  between  them  in  the  bed.  They  kept  awake  a 
long  time  and  talked  about  their  prize.  But  at  last  they  fell  asleep.  They 
woke  in  the  morning— the  ball  was  gone— there  was  lying  between  them  a 
full-grown  young  man.  And  that  was  the  first  man  that  ever  came  on  the 
earth.     This  was  a  long  time  ago. 

CREATION   AND    FALL   OF  MAN. 

K6-do-yam-peh,  the  world-maker,  and  Hel'-lo-kai-eh,  the  devil,  came 
from  the  east  to  We-l^-u-deh.  Kodoyampeh  said  he  would  make  a  man, 
but  Hellokaieh  told  him  he  could  not  do  it,  and  dared  him  to  attempt  it. 
But  Kodoyampeh  repeated  that  he  could  do  it.  So  he  went  out  and  got 
two  smooth,  yellow  sticks  (yo-kd-lon-cha),  and  laid  them  on  the  bed  beside 
him  at  evening,  and  said  they  would  turn  into  a  man  and  woman  during 
the  night,  but  they  would  not  by  day. 

So  the  world-maker  and  the  devil  went  to  bed.  Through  the  night 
the  devil  often  waked  up  his  companion  and  asked  him  if  the  two  sticks 
had  turned  to  a  man  and  a  woman  yet.  He  made  fun  of  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  felt  them  move  about  in  the  bed.  But  Kodoyampeh  replied  that 
he  must  not  trouble  him,  or  it  would  not  happen. 

Thus  the  night  passed  away,  and  early  in  the  morning  Kodoyampeh 
felt  two  touches  on  his  body.  Looking  up  quick,  he  saw  a  man  and  a 
woman.  He  rose  from  his  bed,  and  made  them  get  up  and  go  bathe  them- 
selves and  then  come  and  eat.  When  Hellokaieh  came  in  he  claimed  the 
woman  as  his  sister  and  the  man  as  his  brother-in-law.  Kodoyampeh  suf- 
fered this  for  the  time. 

Then  the  devil  said  to  Kodoyampeh  that  if  he  would  give  him  two 
sticks  he  would  do  the  same  thing,  and  create  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Kodoyampeh  did  so,  and  the  devil  took  the  two  sticks  and  laid  them  beside 
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him  on  his  bed.  Many  times  during  the  night  he  looked  to  see  if  a  man 
had  appeared  yet,  but  saw  nobody.  At  last,  about  daybreak,  he  fell  asleep. 
Presently  he  was  awakened  by  two  lusty  thiunps  in  the  ribs,  when  he 
jumped  up  quickly,  laughing,  and  saw  two  women,  one  with  two  eyes 
and  the  other  with  only  one.  He  asked  each  one  in  turn,  "Are  you  a 
man"?     But  each  replied,  "No,  I  am  a  woman  ;  we  are  two  sisters." 

Then  the  devil  was  sorely  perplexed,  because  he  could  do  nothing 
without  a  man.  He  asked  Kodoyampeh  why  he  had  not  succeeded,  and 
Kodoyampeh  said  it  was  because  he  had  laughed,  whereas  he  had  expressly 
charged  him  not  to  laugh.  The  devil  answered  that  he  could  not  help  it 
when  he  got  two  such  sharp  digs  in  the  ribs.  He  asked  Kodoyampeh  if  he 
would  not  make  a  man  for  him,  but  he  refused.  Then  he  asked  him  at 
least  to  make  him  a  two-eyed  Woman ;  but  Kodoyampeh  said  he  could  not 
do  it  until  they  were  dead.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  one-eyed  men 
and  women  are  seen  in  the  world  to-day. 

After  this  Kodoyampeh  sent  on  the  earth  the  man  whom  he  had 
created  to  gather  food  from  the  face  of  it.  Now,  before  this  all  the  game 
and  all  the  fish,  the  grasshoppers,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  insects  of 
the  earth  had  been  tame,  so  that  a  man  had  only  to  reach  forth  his  hand 
among  them  and  take  whatever  he  wished  for  his  food.  Also  the  soil  had 
been  prolific  up  to  this  time,  yielding  all  products,  acorns,  manzanita  ber- 
ries, pine-nuts,  and  many  kinds  of  rich  gi-ass-seed  for  the  sustenance  of 
.  man.  So  when  Kodoyampeh  sent  forth  the  man  whom  he  had  made  he 
told  him  to  take  freely  of  all  that  he  saw  and  desired— of  the  game  and  the 
fish  and  the  birds  and  the  nuts,  seeds,  and  berries— for  all  these  things  ho 
had  created  for  him.  One  injunction  only  he  laid  upon  him,  and  that  was 
that  he  should  bring  home  to  his  house  whatever  he  wished  to  cook,  and 

not  kindle  a  fire  in  the  woods. 

So  the  man  went  out  to  catch  game,  but  the  devil  saw  him  and  told 
him  to  cook  in  the  woods  whatever  he  wished.  And  he  did  so.  Therefore 
all  the  game  and  the  fish,  all  the  grasshoppers,  the  birds,  and  the  insects, 
.  when  they  saw  the  smoke  in  the  woods,  became  wild,  as  they  are  to-day. 
More  than  that,  the  ground  was  changed,  so  that  the  oaks  yielded  no  more 
acoras,  and  the  manzanita  bushes  no  more  berries,  nor  was  there  anything 
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left  for  the  food  of  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save  only  roots,  clover, 
and  earth-worms.     These  three  things  were  all  that  men  had  to  eat.   v_ 

Also  Kodoyampeh  changed  the  air  so  that  it  was  no  longer  always  the 
same  the  year  round,  but  now  there  was  frost,  and  rain,  and  fog,  and  wind,  and 
heat,  and  drought,  together  with  the  pleasant  days.    As  a  recompense  he  gave 
them  fire  to  warm  themselves,  whereas  before  they  had  had  only  stones  to 
press  against  their  bodies.    He  established  the  seasons— Kum'-men-ni  (the 
rain  season-);  Yo'-ho-men-ni  (the  leaf  season);  I'-hi-lak-ki  (the  dry  season); 
Mat'-men-ni  (the  faUing-leaf  season).     He  also  instituted  the  sacred  ku'-meh, 
the  assembly-hall,  and  gave  the  Konkau  songs  to  sing,  but  he  did  not  yet 
give  them  any  dances.    Before  this  time  they  had  had  no  diseases  and  no 
deaths,  but  after  they  cooked  and  ate  in  the  woods  they  became  subject  to 
fever  and  pestilences,  and  many  died.     But  Kodoyampeh  told  them  that  if 
they  were  good,  at  death  they  would  go  away  to  the  spirit-land  by  the  right- 
hand  path  (yim'-dum-ho),  which  is  light ;  but  if  they  were  bad  they  would  go 
away  by  the  left-hand  path  (dakf-Mm-lo),  which  leads  away  into  darkness. 

LEGEND   OF   OAN-KOl'-TU-PEH. 

An  old  man  named  Pi-u'-chun-nuh,  long  ago,  lived  at  We-le'-u-deh 
(above  OroviUe  near  Cherokee  Flat).  In  "those  days  the  Indians  lived 
wholly  on  clover,  roots,  and  earth-worms ;  there  was  no  game,  no  fish, 
no  acorns,  no  nuts,  no  grasshoppers.  Piuchunnuh  went  about  everywhere, 
praying  to  hear  a  voice ;  he  prayed  to  the  woods,  and  to  the  rocks,  and  to 
the  river.  He  prayed  in  the  assembly-house,  and  listened  if  perchance  he 
might  hear  a  voice  answering  his  prayer.  But  he  heard  nothing.  He  went 
to  the  oak  and  looked  to  see  if  it  bore  acorns,  but  it  had  only  leaves ;  he 
went  to  the  manzanita  bush  and  looked  for  berries,  but  it  had  only  leaves. 
He  brought  the  leaves  in  the  house  and  he  prayed  three  days  and  nights ; 

but  still  no  answer,  no  voice. 

Far  away  to  the  north,  in  the  ice-land,  there  lived  two  old  men,  Hai'- 
kut-wo-to-peh  (the  great  one),  and  Woan'-no-mih  (the  death-giver). 
Piuchunnuh  resolved  to  send  for  them.  He  sent  a  boy  to  see  them,  and 
the  boy  went  like  a  humming-bird,  and  reached  the  ice-land  in  one  day. 
These  two  old  men  lived  in  a  house  and  they  were  asleep  inside  (it  was  in 


the  daytime),  each  in  his  own  bed,  placed  on  poles  which  reached  across 
overhead— the  attic  of  the  wigwam.  Their  hair  was  so  long  that  as  they 
lay  it  reached  down  to  the  floor.  The  boy  went  in.  The  old  men  awakened 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  come  for.  He  told  them  he  was  sent  by  Piu- 
chunnuh to  ask  them  to  come  to  him.  They  asked  him  if  he  had  no  other 
errand.  •  He  said  he  had  not.  They  knew  aU  this  before,  but  they  asked 
the  boy  to  see  what  he  would  answer.  The  boy  offered  to  wait  and  show 
them  the  way,  but  they  told  him  to  go  on  back  for  they  knew  the  way  and 
would  come  alone.  They  told  him  they  would  be  there  that  night;  that 
they  must  wait  until  evening  before  starting,  because  they  never  traveled  in 
the  daytime  and  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  anybody. 

So  the  boy  started  home,  and  as  soon  as  he  went  out  of  the  house  the 
two  old  men  got  down  out  of  their  beds,  and  the  noise  of  their  alighting 
was  like  thunder.  They  shook  out  their  long  hair  which  reached  to  the 
earth,  and  put  on  their  mystic  garments,  and  prepared  for  their  flight  to  the  . 

south. 

But  the  boy  sped  on  his  homeward  way  like  a  humming-bird  all  day 

long,  and  at  night  he  reached  home.  They  asked  him,  "Did  they  let  you 
in"?  "Yes",  he  said.  "They  were  asleep  in  high  beds  placed  on  poles 
overhead,  each  in  his  own  bed ;  and  their  hair  reached  to  the  ground. 
Their  house  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  food— acorns,  pine-nuts,  manzanita 
berries,  grasshoppers,  dried  flesh  and  fish ;  but  there  were  no  women  and  no 
cooking."  And  he  said  further,  "They  will  come  to-night  at  midnight. 
When  they  come  the  assembly-house  niust  be  ready  for  them ;  the  old  men 
must  be  in  it,  and  all  must  be  silent  and  dark.  There  must  be  no  light  and 
no  voice.     If  any  light  is  made  and  any  one  beholds  those  two  old  men 

he  shall  die." 

That  night  all  the  old  Indians  came  together  into  the  assembly-hall ; 

but  some  were  on  top  of  it  looking  and  waiting"  for  the  two  old  men.  A 
fire  was  made  at  one  side  of  it,  but  when  it  burned  low  it  was  covered  over 
with  ashes  lest  it  should  give  a  light. 

.  That  night  the  two  old  men  left  their  home  in  the  far  north,  in  the  ice- 
land.  Their  house  was  not  like  a  house  at  all,  but  it  was  hke  a  little  low 
mountain.     They  came  out  of  it  and  set  their  faces  to  the  south,  and  they 
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sped  on  their  way  like  a  humming-bird ;  and  at  midnight  they  reached  the 
home  of  Piuchunnuh.  They  alighted  on  the  assembly-house  wherein  the 
Indians  were  assembled ;  and,  as  they  touched  the  top  of  it,  it  opened  and 
parted  asunder  in  every  direction,  so  that  those  who  were  within  beheld 
the  blue  heavens  and  the  stars.  They  cried  out,  ^^ Make  room  for  us",  and 
they  came  down  and  stood  in  an  open  space  before  the  fire.  And  when 
they  lifted  up  their  voices  to  speak  the  house  was  full  of  sweet  sounds,  like 
a  tree  full  of  singing  blackbirds.  The  heart  of  Piuchunnuh  was  filled 
with  joy. 

One  of  the  old  men  had  in  his  hand  the  sacred  rattle  (sho'-Io-yoh),  from 
which  all  others  since  have  been  modeled — a  stick  whereon  were  tied  a 
hundred  cocoons,  dry,  and  full  of  acorns  and  grass-seed.  He  said  to  them, 
^*  Always  when  you  sing  have  this  rattle  with  you,  and  let  it  be  made  after 
the  pattern  which  I  now  show  you.  The  spirit  of  sweet  music  is  in  this 
rattle,  and  when  it  is  shaken  your  songs  will  sound  better."  Always  before 
this,  when  Piuchunnuh  had  prayed,  he  had  held  leaves  in  his  hand  and 
waved  them.  But  the  old  men  said,  ''The  leaves  are  not  good.  Have  this 
rattle  with  you  when  you  pray  for  acorns,  and  you  will  get  them ;  or  when 
you  pray  for  grasshoppers,  and  you  will  get  them.  The  leaves  will  bring 
no  fruit  when  you  pray  with  them." 

Now,  it  was  Woannomih  who  uttered  all  these  words ;  the  other  old 
man  was  not  so  eloquent,  but  he  stood  behind  Woannomih  and  sometimes 
put  a  word  in  his  mouth.  Woannomih  further  said  to  Piuchunnuh,  ''Here- 
tofore you  have  let  all  your  boys  grow  up  like  a  wild  tree  in  the  mountains ; 
you  have  taught  them  nothing;  they  have  gone  their  own  way.  Henceforth 
you  must  bring  ever)^  youth,  at  a  pi'oper  age,  into  your  sacred  assembly- 
house,  and  cause  him  to  be  initiated  into  the  ways  and  knowledge  of  man- 
hood. You  shall  teach  him  to  worship  me,  and  to  observe  the  sacred  dances 
which  1  shall  ordain  in  my  honor."  (Before  this  there  had  never  been  any 
dances  among  the  Konkau,  nothing  but  songs.)  He  further  said,  "Three 
nights  we  shall  teach  and  instruct  you.  There  must  be  no  light  and  no 
voice  in  this  house  or  you  will  die.  Three  nights  you  must  be  silent  and 
listen.  We  need  no  light ;  we  have  light  in  us.  You  shall  know  us  in 
your  hearts;  you  need  neither  to  see  nor  to  touch  us." 
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Thus  for  two  nights  they  taught  the  Konkau,  and  the  heart  of  Piu- 
chunnuh was  full  of  joy  continually  so  that  he  could  not  utter  it.  But  on 
the  third  night,  before  the  old  Indians  had  come  together,  there  crept  into 
the  assembly-house  two  wicked  boys,  whose  hearts  were  black  and  full  of 
mischief.  Standing  outside  of  the  house  ihey  had  overheard  some  of 
Woannomih's  words,  and  they  said  one  to  another,  "Let  us  get  in  and  take 
some  pitch-pine  and  make  a  light  in  the  night ;  then  we  can  see  these  old 
men  and  see  what  they  look  like."  Thus  they  wickedly  devised  in  their 
hearts  and  so  did  they.  Secretly  they  crept  into  the  house  and  carried 
with  them  some  pitch-pine. 

In  the  night  when  Woannomih  was  talking  these  boys  raked  open  the 
fire  and  threw  on  the  pitch-pine,  when  suddenly  the  house  was  filled  witli 
a  strong  light,  and  the  old  men  stood  out  plain  in  the  sight  of  all.  They 
had  on  their  heads  woven  nets  (bo-noang'-wi-Jca)  covered  all  over  with  bits 
of  abalone-shell  shining  like  the  sun ;  they  wore  long  mantles  {wu'-shini- 
chi)  of  black  eagle's  feathers  reaching  below  the  knees,  with  acorns  around  the 
edges ;  shell-spangled  breech-cloths ;  tight  leggings  of  buckskin ;  and  low 
moccasins  {sho'-loh)  covered  with  red  woodpecker's  scalps  and  pieces  of 
abalone-shell.  Their  flesh  was  salmon  in  one  place ;  in  another,  grasshop- 
per; in  another,  deer;  in  another,  antelope,  etc.  They  stood  revealed 
in  clear,  bright  colors,  and  they  shone  like  fine  obsidian. 

Near  Piuchunnuh  there  was  standing  a  harlequin  or  herald  (pe'-i-peh)  ; 
it  was  his  office  to  stand  on  top  of  the  assembly-house  in  the  evening  and  pro- 
claim the  approaching  dance  to  the  villagers.  Also,  when  his  chief  made  a 
speech,  he  stood  behind  him  and  repeated  all  his  words  to  the  people. 
When  he  saw  the  two  boys  making  the  light,  he  grasped  them  in  his  hands 
and  flung  them  to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  light  flamed  up  in 
the  house.  Piuchunnuh  covered  his  face  with  his  handvS,  so  as  not  to  behold 
Woannomih,  and  he  groaned  aloud  a  groan  of  bitter  despair.  But  Woanno- 
mih spoke  quietly  on  a  moment  more :  '•  Keep  the  sacred  dance-house,  as 
I  have  told  you,  while  the  world  endures.  Never  neglect  my  rites  and  my 
honors.  Keep  the  sacred  rattle  and  the  dances.  Worship  me  in  the  night, 
and  not  in  the  daylight.  In  the  daytime  I  will  none  of  it.  Then  sliall  your 
hills  be  full  of  acorns  and  nuts  ;  your  valleys  shall  yield  plenty  of  grass- 
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seed  and  herbs ;  your  rivers  shall  be  full  of  salmon,  and  your  hearts  shall 

be  rejoiced.    Farewell." 

Then  he  ceased  speaking,  and  the  two  old  men  rose  through  the  roof, 
and  went  up  to  the  valley  of  heaven  (hi-pi-ning'  hoy-o-di').  Very  soon  the 
two  boys  who  had  kindled  the  fire  were  stricken  with  death ;  they  lay  still 
on  the  floor,  and  breathed  no  more.  There  was  also  a  woman  who  had  not 
restrained  her  curiosity,  but  had  groped  about  the  house,  feeling  with  her 
hands,  if  perchance  she  might  touch  the  two  old  men     She  also  fell  on  the 

floor  quickly  and  died. 

The  people  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  washed  their  bodies,  »nd 
rejoiced.  When  the  sun  was  up  they  took  food  and  were  glad.  But  at 
noon  there  fell  fire  out  of  the  sun  upon  the  village,  and  burned  it  up  to  the 
uttermost  house,  and  all  the  villages  of  that  land  round  about,  and  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  save  Piuchunnuh  alone.  He  escaped  because  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  when  the  fire  was  kindled  by  the  two  boys, 
but  he  was  dreadfully  burned,  almost  unto  death. 

Now,  long  before  all  these  things  happened,  there  lived  at  Ush'-tu- 
ped-di  (near  Chico)  a  tribe  of  Indians. whose  chief  was  Ki-u-nad'-dis-si. 
But  Hai'-kut-wo-to-peh,  one  of  the  two  old  men  of  the  north,  came  down 
and  gambled  with  him.  They  had  four  short  pieces  of  bone,  two  plain  and 
two  marked.  They  rolled  them  up  in  little  balls  of  dry  grass ;  then  one  of 
the  players  held  up  one  of  them  in  each  hand,  and  the  other  held  up  his. 
If  he  matched  them,  he  counted  two ;  if  he  failed  to  match  them,  the  other 
counted  one.  There  were  sixteen  bits  of  wood  as  counters,  and  when  one 
got  the  sixteen  he  was  winner.  Haikutwotopeh  used  a  trick ;  his  arms  were 
hollow,  and  there  was  a  hole  through  his  body,  so  that  he  could  slip  his 
pieces  across  from  one  hiand  to  the  other  and  win  every  time.  Kiunaddissi 
wished  to  bet  bows,  arrows,  shell-money,  etc.,  as  usual ;  but  Haikutwoto- 
peh would  not  bet  anything  but  men  and  women.  So  he  won  Kiunaddissi's 
whole  tribe  from  him,  and  carried  them  away  to  the  north,  to  the  ice-land. 
There  remained  only  Kiunaddissi,  his  daughter,  and  an  old  woman. 

So  Piuchunnuh  went  down  to  Ushtupeddi,  and  abode  there,  because 
they  spoke  the  same  language  as  himself     He  taught  them  all  the  things 
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which  Woannomih  had  told  him,  and  they  observed  them,  and  had  plenty 
of  acorns  and  fish  to  eat,  and  were  happy. 

One  day,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Kiunaddissi's  daughter  went  out  and 
saw  a  beautiful  red  cloud,  the  most  lovely  cloud  ever  seen,  resting  like  a 
bar  along  the  horizon,  stretching  southward.  She  cried  out  to  her  father, 
"0,  father,  come  and  see  this  beautiful  cloud ! "  He  did  so.  When  they 
went  back  into  the  house  they  heard,  right  in  their  ears,  it  seemed  to  them, 
.  the  sweetest  music  man  ever  heard.  It  continued  all  the  time  without  stop- 
ping, and  none  of  them  could  tell  what  caused  it. 

Next  day  the  daughter  took  a  basket  and  went  out  into  the  plain  to 
gather  clover  to  eat.     While  picking  the  clover  she  found  a  very  pretty 
arrow,  trimmed  with  yellow-hammer's  feathers.     After  gazing  at  it  awhile 
in  wonder,  she  turned  to  look  at  her  basket,  and  there  beside  it  stood  a  man 
who  was  called  Yang-wi'-a-kan-uh  (the  Red  Cloud),  who  was  none  other 
than  the  cloud  she  had  seen  the  day  before.     He  was  so  bright  and 
resplendent  to  look  upon  that  she  was  abashed ;  she  modestly  hung  down 
her  head  and  uttered  not  a  word.     But  he  said  to  her,  "  I  am  not  a  stranger. 
You  saw  me  last  night ;  you  see  me  every  night  when  the  sun  is  setting. 
I  love  you ;  you  love  me ;  look  at  me ;  be  not  afraid."    Then  she  said, 
"  If  you  love  me,  take  and  eat  this  basket  of  grass-seed  pinole "     He 
touched  the  basket,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  pinole  vanished  in  the  air, 
going  no  man  knows  whither.    Thereupon  the  giri  fell  away  in  a  swoon, 
and  lay  a  considerable  time  there  upon  the  ground.     But  when  the  man 
returned  to  her,  behold  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son.     And  the  giri  was 
abashed,  and  would  not  look  in  his  face,  but  she  was  full  of  great  joy 
because  of  her  new-born  son.     AndYangwiakanuh  was  glad  when  he  looked 
at  the  babe,  and  he  said  to  her :  "  You  love  me  now ;  that  is  my  boy,  but 
he  is  not  of  this  worid.     You  were  born  in  Ushtupeddi ;  your  father  was 
born  in  Ushtupeddi.     I  know  all  that,  but  this,  my  son,  is  not  of  this  worid." 
Then  he  placed  the  babe  in  her  basket,  and  with  him  he  put  in  also  all  weap- 
ons which  are  used  by  Indians— bows,  arrows,  spears,  slings— but  no  man 
saw  it.     And  he  said  to  the  mother  again :  "  In  less  than  five  days  he  shall 
come  forth  from  the  basket.     He  shall  be  greater  than  all  men ;  he  shall 
have  power  over  all,  and  not  fear  any  that  lives.     Therefore  shall  his  name 
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be  Oan-koi'-tu-peh  (the  Invincible).    Whenever  you  see  him,  think  of  me. 
This  boy  lias  no  life  apart  from  me ;  he  is  myself." 

Then  his  mother  took  this  basket,  in  which  the  babe  lay,  and  started 
to  go  to  her  father's  house,  but  when  she  had  gone  a  little  way  she  turned 
to  look  back,  and  behold  Yangwiakanuh  was  gone  out  of  sight,  and  no  man 

ever  saw  him  more. 

She  took  her  babe  home,  and  secretly  went  into  the  assembly-house, 
and  hid  him  in  the  basket  behind  the  great  basket  of  acorns.  But  the  . 
child's  heart  was  quick  with  life,  and  the  beating  of  it  was  like  the  ticking 
of  a  bug  on  the  wall.  When  Kiunaddissi,  the  child's  grandfather,  heard 
the  noise,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "What  noise  is  that?  I  never  heard 
such  a  noise  as  that  before."     At  that  the  girl  was  greatly  ashamed,  but 

she  held  her  peace. 

On  the  fourth  night  Kiunaddissi  made  a  sacred  dance  in  the  assembly- 
house,  and  there  was  a  hot  fire  of  willow-wood.  A  coal  snapped  out  from 
it,  and  fell  upon  the  basket  in  which  was  hidden  the  young  child.  It  burned 
throuirh  the  basket,  and  the  child  came  forth  a  man  full  grown,  and  came 
down  and  stood  upon  the  floor.  He  knew  his  grandfather,  and  called  him 
by  name.  But  the  old  man  was  overcome  with  astonishment.  He  ran  and 
called  to  his  daughter,  saying,  '« Come  to  me  quick ;  there  is  a  stranger 
here ;  he  calls  me  grandfather,  but  I  know  nothing  of  him."  His  mother 
came  in  all  haste,  weeping,  moaning,  and  wringing  her  hands,  because  she 
knew  the  five  days  were  not  expired,  and  she  feared  evil  would  befall  her 
child.  When  the  lad  spoke  to  the  old  man  again,  he  replied,  "  You  are 
not  my  grandson.     My  daughter  has  no  husband." 

But  when  the  mother  entered,  she  cried  out,  "My  son!  my  son!" 
She  led  him  and  seated  him  on  a  clean  board,  washed  his  face  and  hands, 
and  her  heart  was  full  of  joy .  He  sat  there  ;  he  looked  all  around ;  he  knew 
all  thino-s  beforehand.  He  took  note  of  all  the  deadly  snakes,  the  deadly 
beasts,  the  diseases,  the  fatal  quagmires  wherein  men  sank  and  perished, 
and  he  said  to  them  that  all  the  men  who  had  perished  by  these  means  in 
other  times  had  gone  to  the  land  of  good  spirits.  He  asked  his  grandfather 
what  meant  all  the  round  pits  about  them.  He  told  liim  that  once  a  great 
people  had  lived  there,  but  their  chief  had  gambled  them  all  away  in  cap- 
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tivity,  and  these  pits  were  the  places  where  their  houses  had  stood.  He  told 
him  also  the  story  of  Piuchimnuh  and  his  people.  Oankoitupeh  knew  all  this 
before,  but  he  asked,  to  hear  what  they  would  reply.  He  wanted  to  know 
the  way  in  which  this  gambling  was  done,  and  his  grandfather  showed  him. 
He  wished  to  try  his  luck  with  Haikutwotopeh,  but  they  earnestly  warned 
him  against  it,  and  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  do  it.  But  he  said, ''  I  fear 
no  man.  I  am  greater  than  all."  He  wanted  to  show  them  the  trick  by 
which  Haikutwotopeh  had  won  all  the  tribe,  but  they  besought  him  not  to 
attempt  it.  But  his  mother  did  not,  for  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  he  could 
not  die,  because  his  father  had  said  it. 

There  was  an  old  she-devil,  as  tall  as  a  great  pine  in  the  mountains, 
who  could  at  pleasure  assume  the  form  of  man  or  woman.  She  wanted  to 
kill  Oankoitupeh.  She  could,  when  she  pleased,  look  young  and  beautiful 
as  a  speckled  fawn.  She  called  to  him,  '^Oankoitupeh!  Oankoitupeh!" 
and  lured  him  to  the  forest,  though  his  grandfather  earnestly  begged  him 
not  to  follow  her.  But  he  went  with  all  his  war- weapons  (which  have  been 
models  to  the  Konkau  ever  since),  and  met  the  old  she-devil.  He  touched 
her,  and  she  fell  to  the  earth  before  him.  She  said  to  him,  ''Poor  child! 
you  were  born  with  a  crooked  back.  I  saw  you ;  nobody  helped  you ; 
you  were  born  without  a  father.     But  I  can  straighten  your  back  if  you  will 

let  me." 

There  was,  in  the  foothills  near  Chico,  a  straight,  smooth  rock,  just 
the  length  of  a  man,  which  had  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  made  by  pound- 
ing acorns  in  it.  This  rock  can  be  seen  here  to  this  day.  She  led  him  to 
it,  and  told  him  to  lay  off  his  bow  and  an-ows,  his  sling,  spear,  belt,  and 
feathers.  He  did  so.  Then  he  went  a  little  aside,  knelt  down  by  a  rock, 
and  prayed ;  and  he  listened  for  the  great  voice  of  Nature  to  tell  him  what 
to  do.  The  voice  told  him  that  she  meant  to  kill  him,  but  that  he  must  do 
as  she  bade  him,  and  have  an  eye  in  his  back  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 
He  came  back,  and  lay  down  on  the  rock  face  upward ;  but  the  old  hag 
told  him  he  must  lie  down  back  upward.  This  he  did,  and  then  she  came 
and  stood  over  him,  and  lifted  a  stone  far  up  almost  to  the  sky,  and  brought 
it  down  as  if  to  crush  him  with  one  tremendous  blow.  He  did  not  wince. 
A  second  time  she  lifted  the  great  stone  into  the  sky,  but  again  he  did  not 
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wince  when  she  hrought  it  down.  A  third  time  she  brought  it  down  in 
earnest,  but  just  before  it  reached  him  he  turned  quickly  on  his  side,  and 
the  mighty  stone,  descending,  smote  on  the  rock  close  beside  him  with  the 
noise  of  thunder,  and  splintered  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  hag  was 
stricken  with  amazement  and  fear ;  she  fell  prone  upon  the  earth.  Oankoi- 
tupeh,  drawing  his  knife  of  flint,  with  one  plunge  cut  out  her  heart  and 
lungs,  and  taking  them  on  his  spear  carried  them  home  and  gave  them  to 
his  grandfather ;  but  the  old  hag  he  burned. 

There  was  a  large  and  fierce  black  eagle  in  that  country  which  had 
killed  many  Indians  in  former  times.  Oankoitupeh  wished  to  go  and  kill 
it,  but  his  grandfather  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  attempt  it.  But  again 
he  prayed  and  listened  for  the  great  voice  of  Nature  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 
Before  that  they  had  sought  to  snare  the  eagle  with  a  net,  but  he  always 
broke  it  and  destroyed  many  Indians.  Now  Oankoitupeh  prepared  a  trap, 
with  which  he  caught  him  as  he  issued  from  the  hole  in  the  tree  where  he 
lived,  and  so  he  killed  him.  Then  he  ripped  out  his  heart  and  lungs  and 
can-ied  them  to  his  grandfather ;  but  the  body  he  burned,  and  out  of  the 
ashes  there  arose  the  woodpecker  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

These  two  exploits  of  Oankoitupeh  were  received  by  his  friends  with 
unbounded  joy ;  each  time,  as  he  returned  home  after  it,  he  was  welcomed 
with  a  dance  and  with  songs  of  triumph^ 

He  was  now  ready  to  go  on  his  great  mission  to  the  north,  to  expose 
the  trick  of  Haikutwotopeh,  and  recover  his  grandfather's  lost  tribe  from 
bondage.  All  four  of  his  friends  wished  to  go  with  him,  but  he  said  they 
could  not  go  with  him  unless  they  first  died.  So  they  died,  three  of  them, 
and  they  set  out  together  with  him,  leaving  the  old  woman  behind.  They 
traveled  far  over  the  earth,  then  waded  on  the  bottom  underneath  the  great 
and  deep  sea,  then  across  the  ice  to  the  home  of  Haikutwotopeh.  Haikut- 
wotopeh knew  that  he  was  come,  and  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  was  greater 
than  himself  He  said  to  Oankoitupeh,  "  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  you  had 
come.  Perhaps  you  are  greater  than  I."  But  Oankoitupeh  said,  "  No ;  I 
have  done  nothing  great."  Kiunaddissi  said,  "  You  won  all  my  tribe  by 
gambling,  and  all  your  land  is  full  of  people."     Haikutwotopeh  answered, 
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"  You  may  gamble  and  win  them  back  if  you  can.  You  are  free  to  do 
that,  but  you  cannot  carry  them  away  by  force  or  fraud." 

So  they  sat  down  together  in  the  assembly-house,  Oankoitupeh  and 
Haikutwotopeh,  to  gamble  for  the  lost  tribe.  First,  Oankoitupeh  staked 
his  grandfather  and  Piuchunnuh  against  the  tribe.  They  played  a  quick 
game,,  and  Oankoitupeh  lost  Then  he  had  only  his  mother  left,  and  he 
staked  her.  Oankoitupeh  lost  one  counter  after  another,  until  all  the  six- 
teen were  gone  but  one.  The  fate  of  his  mother  and  of  her  tribe  hung  on 
that  one  counter.  Haikutwotopeh  became  bold ;  he  played  recklessly.  At 
this  moment  Oankoitupeh  asserted  his  secret  power.  He  stopped  the  hole 
through  his  opponent's  arm  and  body,  and  opened  one  in  his  own.  He 
now  won  back  piece  after  piece ;  he  gained  the  whole  sixteen.  The  game 
was  won;  his  mother  was  saved,  and  the  whole  tribe  redeemed.  They 
came  over  to  their  rescuer  with  shouts  of  great  joy ;  they  were  as  numer- 
ous as  the  trees  of  the  thick  forest. 

So  they  came  out  of  the  icy  assembly-house,  and  the  friends  of  Oan- 
koitupeh rejoiced  over  his  splendid  victory.  Then  Oankoitupeh  proposed 
a  second  game,  and  offered  to  bet  his  tribe  against  Haikutwotopeh's  own 
tribe.  He  said  to  him,  "You  gambled  with  my  grandfather  in  other  days, 
and  won  his  whole  tribe.  You  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  to  bet  bows, 
arrows,  money,  etc.,  but  you  would  bet  only  men  and  women.  You  might 
as  well  have  bet  the  earth  itself,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  rocks ;  only 
you  could  not  have  carried  these  away  if  you  had  won  them.  I  will  not 
gamble  with  you  for  your  lands  and  your  rivers,  but  only  for  your  people." 

They  sat  down  in.  the  assembly-house  again  and  played,  and  Oankoi- 
tupeh won.  Even  before  the  game  was  ended,  the  tribe  of  Haikutwotopeh 
were  eager  to  go  over  to  Oankoitupeh,  but  he  said  to  them,  "No;  you 
must  wait;  my  people  did  not  wish  to  come  over  before  they  were  won". 

Then  they  all  set  out  together  for  the  far  distant  Ushtupeddi.  But 
long  before  they  arrived,  the  old  woman  who  was  left  behind  knew  that 
Oankoitupeh  was  alive  and  had  gained  the  victory.  There  was  a  quail's- 
head  plume  in  her  house,  and  she  saw  it  waver  and  flutter ;  also,  when  she 
went  out- doors,  she  saw  the  grass  and  flowers  in  a  gentle  tremor.     If  he 
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had  been  dead  or  beaten  in  the  game,  all  these  things  would  have  been 

lifeless. 

When  they  arrived  at  Ushtupeddi  there  was. great  rejoicing  among  the 
long-lost  tribe  over  their  restoration.  Oankoitupeh  was  then  surely  known 
as  the  son  of  the  Red  Cloud,  and  he  was  held  in  great  honor.  Every  tribe 
was  restored  to  its  old  original  place,  and  every  village  to  its  own  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  confusion.  Every  valley  received 
back  its  own  proper  inhabitants,  as  was  ordained  at  the  first  by  Ko'-do- 
yam-peh  (the  World-Maker),  who  was  also  called  Woan'-no-mih. 

Oankoitupeh  now  assembled  all  the  people  together  in  a  great  convo- 
cation, and  pointed  out  to  them  Piuchunnuh  and  Kiunaddissi  as  examples 
for  their  perpetual  imitation  or  avoidance.  He  related  to  them  the  sad  his- 
tory of  both  these  two  men's  tribes,  and  showed  them  how  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  Woannomih  had  brought  ruin  and  death  upon  them.  He 
rehearsed  to  them  their  history  in  the  dreary  ice-land,  and  pointed  out  the 
beautiful  contrasts  of  their  own  land,  to  which  they  were  now  happily 
restored.  He  adjured  them  to  remember  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which 
they  were  now  to  receive  from  Woannomih  through  the  lips  of  these  two 
old  chiefs  and  himself  Let  them  never  return  to  the  brutish  worship  of 
their  ancestors,  who  prayed  to  the  rocks,  the  rivers,  and  the  hills ;  but  let 
them  rather  pray  to  Woannomih.  He  told  them  never  to  forget  or  neglect 
the  assembly-hall,  the  house  of  religion  and  of  the  sacred  song  and  dance ; 
they  should  never  suffer  any  village  to  be  without  one  while  the  world 
endures.  If  they  continued  faithful  in  the  worship  of  Woannomih,  and  at 
any  time  their  oak  trees  did  not  yield  acorns,  or  their  rivers  did  not  afford 
them  salmon,  and  their  prophets  prayed  to  him,  they  should  receive  abun- 
dance. 

He  said  it  would  be  allowed  to  them  to  have  their  pleasures  as  before; 
to  have  all  kinds  of  songs  and  dances— dances  of  war  and  of  friendship, 
scalp  dances  and  acorn  dances;  to  indulge  in  foot  races  and  in  trials  of 
skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  sling,  and  all  kinds  of  plays  with  the 
ball  and  racket,  with  gambling  and  betting,  etc.  But  in  betting  they  must 
bet  only  such  articles  as  were  counted  property,  and  must  never  more  wager 
men  and  women,  as  their  foolish  ancestors  did,  thereby  losing  their  tribe. 
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Figure  26.-Mai'.du  Girl,  with  ornaments.    (See  page  .TO.) 
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Let  the  man  be  accursed  who  should  ever  bet  his  father  or  mother  or  any  of 
his  tribe  in  a  game  of  chance. 

He  told  them  also  that  they  must  no  longer  burn  their  dead,  but  bmy 
them  in  the  earth.  Last  of  all,  he  appointed  unto  them  four  great  dances 
or  festivals,  to  be  held  once  a  year  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  namely 
these :  Hok'-tom-we-dah  (the  open-air  festival),  in  the  spring ;  I'-lak-kum- 
we-dah  (the  dry-season  festival),  about  the  first  of  July;  Ush'-ti-moh  (the 
burning  to  the  dead),  about  the  first  of  September;  and  Yak'-kai-we-dah 
(the  winter  festival),  about  the  last  of  December. 

When  Oankoitupeh  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  to  his  people,  he 
disappeared  from  before  their  eyes,  rose  upward  toward  the  valley  of  heaven, 
and  was  seen  no  more  on  earth  in  human  form.  But  when  his  people  cried 
out  and  wailed  in  bitterness  of  heart,  and  ran  after  him,  wringing  their 
hands,  to  comfort  them  he  appeared  once  more  in  the  form  of  a  great  and 
splendid  rainbow,  spanning  the  earth  from  side  to  side.  He  lingered  before 
them  a  moment  in  this  form,  then  faded  awa}^  in  the  skies. 

In  accordance  with  the  injunctions  in  the  above  legend,  the  Konkau 
established  and  have  maintained  to  this  day  a  secret  society  which  is  called 
Ku'-meh  (literally  the  ^'assembly-house"  or  ''dance-house",  though  it  may 
be  rendered  the  "  Order  of  Manhood").  Boys  are  initiated  into  it  at  the 
age  of  about  twelve,  or,  in  case  of  sober,  thoughtful  boys,  a  year  or  two 
younger.  Not  all  youths  are  taken  into  membership,  although  the  older 
members  are  good  propagandists,  and  use  strenuous  exertions  to  bring  in 
the  youngsters  of  their  acquaintance.  They  tell  them  that  if  they  do  not 
join  they  will  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  fall  over  precipices,  or  be 
drowned,  and  their  spirits  will  go  the  left-hand  path  into  darkness.  Nothing 
is  revealed  to  them  beforehand,  and  boys  are  often  reluctant  to  join,  having 
heard  from  outsiders  fearful  stories  of  the  doings  inside. 

There  is  no  grip  or  password  for  admission  into  the  sacred  house. 
When  a  member  approaches  he  simply  says  to  the  doorkeeper,  ^^Ni'-hai 
ye'-pom-mi  M-meh'^  (I  belong  to  the  order).  The  services  are  called  wa- 
tai'-i'teh.  When  a  neophyte  is  initiated,  after  the  services  are  over  the  old 
members  in  turn  place  their  right  hands  on  his  left  shoulder.     A  new  name, 

his  virile  name,  which  is  generally  that  of  his  father  or  some  other  near 
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relative,  is  then  added  to  his  baby-name.  For  ten  days  following  the  ini- 
tiation he  must  refrain  from  all  flesh  meat,  and  eat  nothing  but  acorn-por- 
ridge. 

As  a  special  favor  the  Konkau  on  Round  Valley  Reservation  per- 
mitted a  few  of  us  to  witness  (or  rather  hear)  one  of  their  secret  meetings, 
for  everything  is  shrouded  in  profound  darkness.  When  we  entered  the 
lodge  of  Tum'-yan-neh  (Captain  George) — they  had  no  assembly-house — 
they  requested  us  to  extinguish  our  lanterns.  There  was  a  feeble  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  but  before  anything  was  done  one  of  the  sextons 
covered  it  all  up,  and  several  times  during  the  exercises,  when  the  smallest 
possible  spark  of  fire  became  visible  through  the  ashes,  we  would  see  some- 
thing creep  stealthily  over  it  and  it  would  wink  out. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  in  the  impenetrable  darkness,  then 

> 

the  sacred  rattle  (described  in  the  above  legend)  began  a  low,  ominoiis  quiv- 
ering close  to  the  ground,  in  which  there  was  sufficient  suggestion  of  a  rattle- 
snake to  make  one  feel  chilly  about  the  scalp.  Presently  one  of  the  four 
performers,  apparently  lying  on  his  belly  and  holding  his  mouth  close  to 
the  ground,  began  to  give  forth  a  series  of  blubbering,  gurgling  sounds  and 
nasal  whining,  with  frequent  intermissions,  growing  shorter  all  the  while  as 
the  tone  of  his  voice  rose.  At  the  same  time  the  rattle  rose  up  slowly,  gain- 
ing a  little  in  force,  until  finally  it  shot  up  all  at  once,  and  seemed  to  dart 
about  the  top  of  the  room  with  amazing  rapidity,  giving  forth  terrific  rattles 
and  low,  buzzing  quavers,  now  and  then  bringing  up  against  the  post  with 
a  thud  of  the  holder's  fist. 

One  of  the  performers  now  begins  to  utter  petitions  with  a  rapid  mum- 
bling, to  which  another  responds  simply  heli!  (yes),  or  with  a  few  words, 
or  by  repeating  the  petition.  This  strange  fanfaronade  goes  on  for  several 
minutes,  then  all  of  the  four  performers  strike  up  a  verse  of  the  sacred  songs 
(given  below),  which  they  repeat  six  or  eight  times,  accompanied  by  all  in 
the  house,  in  a  low  voice  ;  then  there  is  a  sharp  sit!  quickly  followed  by  a 
'^  tiger".  This  is  done  four  or  five  times  ;  then  another  verse  of  the  song 
IS  taken  up.  When  they  have  sung  for  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  without  cessasion  the  rattle  grows  fast  and  furious,  the  performer's  fist 
goes  tunk,  tunk,  tunk  on  the  post  with  great  violence,  the  singers'  voices 
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sink  into  a  long-drawn,  dying  wail ;  then  all  at  once  comes  a  sharp  sh!  and 
a  tremendous  **  tiger".  The  rattle  drops  to  the  ground  and  seems  to  hover 
close  over  it,  darting  in  every  direction,  and  only  two  of  the  performers  are 
heard,  groveling  on  the  ground  and  muttering  petitions  and  responses,  until 
finally  the  rattle  dies  slowly  out,  the  voices  hush,  and  all  is  over.  Tlie  fire 
is  quickly  raked  open,  straw  and  splinters  are  thrown  on  it,  a  blaze  springs 
up,  laughing  and  talking  begin  again,  and  cigarettes  are  lighted. 

The  Indians  seize  this  breathing  time  to  intei-pret  to  us  the  songs,  and 
to  explain  that  the  petitions  were  for  the  blessings  of  Woannomih  on  their 
tribe,  and  the  petitions  last  heard  were  for  blessings  on  the  fire  about  to  be 
uncovered.  After  smoking  and  chatting  a  few  minutes  they  cover  up  the 
fire  again,  and  the  programme  above  given  is  repeated;  but  the  second 
time  we  find  it  monotonous  and  wearisome.  The  reader  will  undei'stand,  if 
he  knows  anything  about  Indian  habits,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  intro- 
duced into  this  performance  which  no  man  can  describe  or  imitate — unut- 
terable groans,  hissings,  mutterings,  and  repetitions,  with  which  the  savage 
so  delights  to  envelop  his  sacred  exercises. 

SACRED    SONGS    OF    THE    KONKAU. 

RED   Cr,OUI)'8  SONG. 

[Heard  by  the  mother  of  Oan-koi'-tu-peh.j 

Yang-wi'-a-kau-u  niai'-diim-iii. 

I  am  the  Red  Cloud. 

Hi-pi-ning'  koi-o-di'  nik  bai'-shum  yan'-u-uom  mai'-dum-ni. 

My  father  formed  me  out  of  the  sky. 

Lu'-lul  yan'-dih  oi'-yib  nai. 

I  bing  [among]  the  mouutain  flowers. 

Yi'-wi  yan-dih  oi'-yih  nui. 

I  sing  [among]  the  flowering  chamize  of  the  mountains. 

Wek'-wek  yan'-dih  li'-yih  nai. 

I  sing  in  the  mountains  [like]  the  wek'-wek. 

Wek'-wek  o'-di  so'-lin  nai. 

I  sing  [among]  the  rocks  [like]  the  wek'-wek. 

Lai'-dam  yan'-dih  we'-we  nai. 

In  the  morning  I  cry  in  the  mountains. 

Lai'-dam  bo  u'-ye  nai. 

In  the  morning  I  walk  the  path. 

Lai'-dam  lUV-luh  we'-wc  nai. 

I  cry  [to]  the  morning  stars. 

oan-koi'-tu-pkh's  song. 

Yu-dik-no'  hel-ai-no',  na'-kum  yo'-wo,  ha'-le  ni. 

I  go  to. the  north.     I  will  win  all,  I  begin  [to  gamble]. 
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Yo'-wo,  yo'-wun  nim,  ynn'  ni-ni. 

I  will  win,  I  will  win,  I  will  win. 

Dum'-lan-no  di  kur-leng  wo'-man-di. 

The  women  weep  in  the  shadows  [of  the  assembly -hall]. 

Lai'-dam  lil'-lim  win  nai'-nai  ku'-lem  ui, 

I  twinkle  [like]  the  morning  star,  mj-  father  (i.  e.,  I  am  vanishing  in  the  sky). 

Hi-pi-ning'  koi-o-di',  ko-wi'-cho-nung  koi-o-di'. 

The  valley  of  heaven,  I  approach  the  valley  [of  heaven]. 

Hi-pi-ning'  koi-o-di'  ye'-wo  nai. 

[Now]  I  run  up  the  valley  of  heaven. 

Hi-pi-ning'  koi-o-di',  nik'-ki  koi-o-di'. 

The  valley  of  heaven,  mine  [is]  the  valley  [of  heaven], 

Hi-pi-uing'  koi-o-di'  lel'-ung  ku-ku  wuh'-wuh  toan  nai. 

I  strike  the  heaven-reaching,  sounding  string,  (literal,  ituh-wuhrBinng). 

THE  ACORN  SONG. 

Hu'-tim  yo'-kim  koi-o-di'. 

The  acorns  come  down  from  heaven. 

Wi'-hi  yan'-ning  koi-o-di'. 

I  plant  the  short  acorns  in  the  valley. 

Lo'-whi  yan'-ning  koi-o-di'. 

I  plant  the  long  acorns  in  the  valley. 

Yo-ho'  nai-ni',  hal-u'-dom  yo  nai,  yo-ho'  nai-nim'. 

I  sprout,  I,  the  black-oak  acorn,  sprout,  I  sprout. 

pi-u'-chunnuh's  song. 

Wo-le'-u-deh  Pi-n'-chun-nnh  nai'-i-ui. 

I,  Pi-u'-chun-Duh,^m  in  Wi -le'-u-:deh. 

Wi'-no  mai'-keh  we'-we  nai, 

I  cry  everywhere,  like  the  boys  (i.  e.,  the  young  choristers). 

We-le-leh'  tura-bo'. 

^^^ogffy  is  the  path  to  We-le'-u-deh. 
Win'-na,  win'-na  koi-o-di'. 
Bright,  bright  is  the  valley, 
Lu'-yeh,  lu'-yem  yan'-dih. 
All,  all  [are  in]  the  assembly-hall. 
•  Pal'-a-kum  bo  u'-ye  nai. 
I  walk  the  red-feather  path. 
Pok'-al-mam  bo  u'-ye  nai. 
I  walk  the  white-feather  path. 
Ko'-i  me'-lu  me'-lu  nai. 
[Like]  the  white  goose  I  sing,  I  sing. 
Vu'-yem  yan'-dib  yu'-yeni  nai. 
I  put  out  all  from  the  assembly-hall. 
Tai-a-man  -ing  ya-ma-na'  loi'-e-mo  to  nai'-i-nih. 

I  throw  together  the  mountains  and  the  west  mountains  (i.  c,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  tho 
Coast  Range). 

ki-u-nad'-dis-si*8  song. 

Yo-in'  nin-nim'  yo-iu'  niu-nim'. 

I  am  the  only  one,  tho  only  one  [left]. 

Wa'-pum  dat'-pau  ka'-no-mai,  si'-wiug  ku'-no  ka'-no-mai,  en'-ak  wi'-wung  ka'-no-mai. 

An  old  man,  I  carry  the  gambling-board ;  an  old  man,  I  sing  the  gambling  song. 

Wai'-i  pen'-noam  so-loap'-kum. 
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The  roots  I  eat  of  the  valley. 

Su'-i-bang  kut-dul-lul'. 

The  pepper-ball  is  round. 

Mo'-mih  til-lak'  til-lak'-keh. 

The  water  trickles,  trickles. 

Ta-a'-ti-ti  yin-no-di'  ti'-is  bum'-bum. 

The  water-leaves  grow  along  the  river  bank. 

Wi-li-pesh-o-yeh'  nan'-nih,  buk-wi-lai'-lai. 

I  rub  the  hands,  I  wiggle  the  tail  (i.  c,  I  am  gambling,  from  the  motions  made). 

Yo'-mih  mai'-i-ni,  yo'-mih  mi'-mi-toh. 

I  am  a  doctor,  I  am  a  doctor. 

HAl'-KUT-WO-TO-PEH*S  SONG. 

[Sang  when  Oan>koiMu-p€h  approached.] 

Yu-dik-noam'  bo  u'-ye  ni  ? 

Do  you  come  from  the  north  ?  (lit.,  the  patlj  to  the  north), 

Ko-mo-wim'  bo  u'-ye  nil  • 

Do  you  come  from  the  east  ? 

Tai  bo  u'-ye  ni  T 

Do  you  come  from  the  west  f 

Ka'-nai  bo  u'-ye  ni  t  ' 

Do  you  come  from  the  south  t 

Hi-pi-ning'  bo-o-di'  u'-ye-nit 

Do  you  come  from  above  f 

Ko'-do  ka'-na-neh  u'-ye  ni  t 

Do  you  come  from  below  T 

In  the  acorn  song,  as  above  given,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  appears 
to  be  spoken  by  two  different  persons.  The  first  three  verses  are  attributed 
by  some  Indians  to  Oankoitupeh,  and  by  others  to  the  Red  Cloud.  The 
latter  would  seem  to  be  more  poetically  correct.  Then  the  last  line  is 
evidentlj^  spoken  by  the  acorn  personified.  I  have  grouped  both  these 
together,  and  called  it  all  the  acorn  song,  but  the  Indians  sing  them  some- 
what confusedly,  as  indeed  they  do  the  other  songs  more  or  less.  It  required 
a  great  deal  of  patient  labor  to  construct  order  out  of  their  chaos ;  and  even 
now  I  am  not  always  positive,  for  some  Indians  will  attribute  a  given  verse 
to  one  of  the  personages  and  others  to  another.  Besides  that,  the  interpre- 
tation is  sometimes  a  little  uncertain,  principally,  I  think,  for  the  reason 
that  a  number  of  the  words  either  belong  to  an  occult,  priestly  language,  or 
are  so  antiquated  that  the  modern  Indians,  in  the  absence  of  most  of  their 
old  men  and  prophets,  are  unable  to  agree  absolutely  upon  their  meaning, 
I  have  tabulated  below  all  the  archaic  forms  occurring  in  these  songs,  the 
meaning  of  which  the  Indians  were  agreed  upon. 
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.      MODERN. 

• 

ARCHAIC. 

Sing. 

so'-hn. 

oi'-yih,  me'-lu. 

Flowering  chamize. 

hi'-bi. 

yi  -wi. 

Everywhere. 

i'-bi-deh. 

wi'-no. 

Bright. 

yo'-nak-muk-ka. 

win'-na. 

Level. 

muh'-pi-teh. 

yo'-nah. 

North. 

no'-to 

yu-dik-no^ 
ko-mo-wim'. 

East. 

ko'-mo. 

Path. 

bo. 

bo-o-di'. 

Throw. 

hoar-yeh. 

loi'-e. 

Together. 

wik'-koh. 

mo'-to. 

All. 

lak'-o. 

hi' -yell. 

Grow. 

hii'-no. 

bum'-bum. 

I 

ni'-hai. 

nai. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed  the  great  number  of  forms  for  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person — naiy  max' 'dum-ni^  nim^  ni'-ni^  nai-nim^  nai-ni\ 
nan'-nihj  mai'-i-ni^  mi^-mi-teh. 

The  Avhite  goose  is  sacred  among  the  Konkau ;  they  call  it  ^' God's 
bird".  Its  name  ko^-i  is  formed  from  its  cry  Jianh!  They  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Maidu  (especially  about  Yuba  City)  make  beautiful  robes  of  its 
down. 

The  Indians  use  the  same  word,  yandiJi,  in  the  song,  to  denote  ^'assembly- 
house"  and  '^mountain"  ;  it  is  abbreviated  from  ya^-man-deh. 

In  the  same  assembly- hall  where  these  sacred  rites  are  observed  they 
sometimes  have  comic  entertainments  which  correspond  to  the  acrobatic 
part  of  our  circuses.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  they  are  inferior 
even  as  purely  muscular  performances  to  the  corresponding  displays  of  civil- 
ization. Among  other  things  the  Indians  themselves  admit  that  they  never 
witnessed  or  conceived  of  either  a  handspring  or  a  somersault  before  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Americans.;  and  that  the  gymnastic  feats  which 
they  see  in  our  circuses  surpass  anything  ever  compassed  by  their  own 
athletes. 

The  performer  in  those  shows  is  called  pr-i-pehj  which  is  also  the  title 
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of  the  prompter  or  repeater  to  the  chief  He  is  more  properly  a  clown  than 
a  tumbler  or  an  athlete.  One  of  his  most  -'taking"  performances  is  to  pre- 
tend that  a  bear  has  crawled  under  the  hollow  slab  which  is  used  for  a  drum, 
whereupon  he  fastens  him  in,  and  seizing  something  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  his  tail  he  twists  it  until  Bruin  roars  lustily.  Then  he  binds 
up  straws  and  splinters  into  a  bundle  about  as  large  as  one's  little  finger, 
and  with  prodigious  eff'ort,  grunting  and  staggering,  he  lifts  it  on  his  back, 
and  tries  to  carry  it,  but  falls  sprawling  all  along  on  his  belly,  crushed  to 
the  earth  by  his  enormous  burden.  Next,  he  oflers  somebody  an  (empty) 
basket  of  soup,  pretending  that  it  is  very,  very  heavy.  He  smells  it  and 
smacks  his  mouth  over  it,  and  makes  motions  as  if  taking  swallows  of  it 
and  licking  his  lips.  Then  when  the  receiver  takes  it  and  places  it  to  his 
lips  he  raises  it  up  so  far  in  the  effort  to  get  some  soup  out  of  it  that  he  falls 
over  backward.  Now,  perhaps,  he  mounts  the  roof  of  the  house  with  a 
fish-gig  in  his  hand,  and  after  many  false  starts  and  absurd  flourishes  he 
thrusts  his  spear  into  a  fish  prepared  for  the  purpose,  driving  it  in  with  a 
comically  surperfluous  force  all  the  way  through  from  its  snout  to  the  utter- 
most tip  of  its  tail,  and  perhaps  a  yard  beyond.  The  fish  flounces  about  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  requires  the  assistance  of  eight  or  ten  men  to  land 
him,  and  these  all  tug  frantically  at  the  spear,  and  finally  they  get  their 
legs  tangled  up  and  fall  in  a  heap  together.  Another  performance  they  have 
which  is  more  properly  acrobatic  than  those  previously  described.  The 
clown  (sometimes  two),  showily  and  fantastically  arrayed  in  feathers  and 
paint,  climbs  a  pole  and  hangs  head  downward  from  a  cross-bar  and  sings, 
while  a  company  dance  underneath.  Four  men  stand  close  together  and 
join  hands;  then  four  others  climb  up  on  their  shoulders,  standing  up,  and 
four  more  on  top  of  these;  then  those  underneath  walk  about,  and  the 
twelve  join  in  singing. 

All  this  tumbling  and  tomfoolery  goes  under  the  general  name  of 
Jcuk'-kun,  and  ^'brings  down  the  house"  with  irrepressible  laughter,  for  the 
simple  savages  are  very  easily  amused. 

Another  feat,  called  yan'-i-nih^  is  executed  in  the  following  manner: 
Three  or  more  men  stand  in  a  ring,  and  by  bending  their  legs  they  hook 
them  together  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  them  stands  on  one  foot.     In 
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thh  attitude  they  hop  around  the  hoaso,  singing  and  mahng  grimaces,  and 
generally  end  by  falling  down  in  a  heap.  There  is  stm  another  r— 
which  these  aboriginal  me-ry-andrews  draw  upon,  and  U.at  .s  to  call  mek 
names.  Thus  Captain  George  was  called  by  the  name  0"^";^ -"»;;^  *« 
who  prays  to  the  rocks).  They  generally  bring  into  these  moknames  some 
humorous  allusion  to  an  idiosyncrasy,  which  produces  much  mernment. 
These  performers  are  not  professionals,  and  no  stated  admrssK>n-fee  .s 

charged,  but  the  audience  are  expected  to  give  them  presents-shell-money, 

painted  arrows,  ear-ornaments,  etc. 


«  V 
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^ssian  River  and  other  warm  coast  valleys  prevails  the  large  roun^  or 
obtbosT  structure  of  willow  poles  covered  with  hay.  This  i^  suffieiently 
warm  ibr  the  locality,  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  easily  repriced  when 
an  old  onfesis  burned  to  destroy  the  vermin.  (5)  Onplear  Lake  was 
found  a  singuW.variety  of  lodge ;  one  with  four  peraemicular  walls  made 
by  planting  willoM^pQles  in  the  ground  and  lashijj^thers  to  them  horizon- 
tally, leaving  a  great  iniBd)er  of  small  squM^^nterstices.  Whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  these  are  ex^e^ingly  cojix^ient  for  the  insertion  of  fish  for 
sun-drying.  The  roof  is  flat,  i^ad^^  poles  covered  with  thatch.  (6)  On 
the  great  woodless  plains  of  tl>€r'^Sabi:^ento  and  San  Joaquin  the  savage 
naturally  had  recourse  to^wCrth  for  a  m^t^ial.  The  round,  dome-shaped, 
earth-covered  lodge  is  o<msidered  the  characteristic  one  of  California ;  and 
probably  two-third^  its  immense  aboriginal  poi>dation  lived  in  dwellings 
of  this  descrip^itffh  The  door-way  is  sometimes  dir^^ly  on  top,  sometimes 
on  the  grojHicl  at  one  side.  I  have  never  been  able  tb\ascertain  whether 
the  ameffmt  of  rain-fall  of  any  given  locality  had  any  influe^e  in  determin- 
ing/he  place  for  the  door.    ( 7)  In  the  hot  and  almost  rainfess  Kern  and 

irn  thn  dwelling  made  of  do  fratl  a  material 


f*< 


IV. — A  KONKAU  ANNIVEKSAEY. 

The  dance  for  the  dead  (tsi'-pi  ka-mi'-ni,  "the  weeping  dance")  cor- 
responds somewhat  to  All-Souls'  Day.     It  always  occurs  about  the  last  of 
August,  beginning  in  the  evening  and  lasting  until  daybreak.     They  bring 
together  a  great  quantity  of  food,  clothing,  baskets,  and  whatever  other 
things  they  believe  the  dead  require  in  the  other  worid.     Everything  is 
bought  or  made  new  for  the  occasion ;  the  food  is  fresh  and  good,  the 
clothing  is  newly  woven  and  fine,  the  ornaments  are  the  best  they  can  pro- 
cure.    These  are  hung  on  a  semicircle  of  boughs  or  small  trees,  cut  and  set 
in  the  ground  leafless ;  the  smaller  and  lighter  articles  at  the  top,  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  larger  toward  the  bottom  or  lying  on  the  ground. 
In  the  center  burns  a  great  fire,  and  hard  by  are  the  graves.     On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire  from  the  off'erings  there  is  a  screen  made  of  bushes 
with  blankets  hung  over  them  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  fi  re  brilliantly 
on  the  off'erings,  which  glitter  like  a  row  of  Christmas  trees     They  seat 
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themselves  on  the  graves,  men  and  squaws  together,  as  the  twilight  closes 
in  around  them,  and  begin  a  mournful  wailing,  crying,  and  ululation  for  the 
dead  of  the  year.     After  a  time  they  i-ise  and  form  a  circle  around  the  fire, 
between  it  and  the  offerings,  and  commence  a  dance  accompanied  by  that 
hoarse,  deathly  rattle  of  the  Indian  chant,  which  sounds  so  eldritch  and  so 
terrible  to  the  civilized  ear.     Heavily  the  dancing  and  the  singing  go  on  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  now  and  then  a  few  pounds  of  provisions,  a  string  of 
shell-money,  or  some  small  article  is  taken  down  from  the  espaliers  and 
cast  into  the  flames.     All  through  the  night  the  funereal  dance  goes  on  with- 
out cessation;  wilder  and  more  frantic  grows  the  chanting;  swifter  becomes 
the  motion  of  the  dancers,  and  faster  and  faster  the  offerings  are  hurled  upon 
the  blazing  heap.     The  savage  transports  wax  amain.     With  frenzied  yells 
and  whoops  they  leap  in  the  flickering  firelight  like  demons— a  terrible 
spectacle.     Now  some  squaw,  if  not  restrained,  would  fling  herself  headlong 
into  the  burning  mass.     Another  one  will  lie  down  and  calmly  sleep  amid 
the  extraordinary  commotion  for  two  hours,  then  arise  and  join  as  wildly  as 
before  in  the  frightful  orgies.     But  still  the  espaliers  are  not  emptied,  and 
as  the  morning  stars  grow  dim  and  daybreak  is  close  at  hand,  with  one 
frantic  rush,  yelling,  they  seize  down  the  residue  of  the  clothing  (the  cloth- 
ing is  mostly  reserved  until  near  morning)  and  whirl  it  into  the  flames,  lest 
the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  should  appear  before  the  year-long  hunger  of 
the  ghosts  is  appeased. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  anniversary  which  is  remarkable.  I 
do  not  know  as  they  determine  the  time  for  it  by  any  savage  ephemeris, 
but  its  occurrence  marks  their  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  therefore  seized  upon 
as  a  proper  occasion  for  settling  their  accounts,  wiping  out  all  old  debts, 
and  making  a  clear  ledger  for  the  coming  year.  So,  amid  all  these  ulula- 
tions,  and  the  burning  and  fizzing  of  woolens  and  dried  meat,  those  Indians 
who  are  not  presently  engaged  in  the  dance  may  be  seen  squatted  all 
around  the  fire  in  twos,  busily  reckoning  their  accounts  on  their  fingers, 
tying  and  untying  their  strings  of  shell-money,  handing  over  and  receiving 
their  shell-beads  and  other  valuables,  etc.  On  this  eventful  night,  too,  are 
made  many  marriage  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year     t^ 
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Toarrv.  Kxt\er.  roKVN-Lov&,  Vol,  iq^\'^6b" 

KOTES  ON  CALIFORNIA  FOLK-LORK." 

Tradition  forme rl}?-  obtained  at  CMgo. 

» 

The  Indians  formerljr  living  along  the  bank  of  Chico 
Creek  made  frequent  excursions  southwestward  into  the 
Sacramento  valley  for  the  purpse  of  gathering  acom6„ 
fishing,  and  hunting  jackrabbits.   At  one  time  they  • 
were  caoiped  not  far  from  a  lake,  which  was  a  few 
miles  from  where  the  little  town  of  (5irair]and  is 
now  located.   A  single  tree  stood  near  the  bi^ 
of  the  lake.   A  young  man  was  sent  to  the  lake  with 


a  basket,  to  bring  water 


He  did  hot;  retiarifi). 


After  a  time  the  people,   thinking  he  had   forgotten 
his  erntndi  sent  another  man.       He  also  failed  to  returai. 
Alarmed  at  the  disappearance  of  these  two  men,   the 
people  held  a  council.       It  was  decided  to  send  a 
third  man  for  water  and  with  him  another  to  watch  and 
discover  if  possible  what  had  befallen  the  two  who  had 
previously  gone.       Two  men  were  selected  and  went  to 
the  lake.       The  watcher  cautiously  approached  and  climbed 
into  the  tree  near  the  lake.       Seated  upom  a  branch  over- 
looking the  lake,  Bib  saw  his  companion  wade  out  into 
the     water.       Suddenly  the  re. rose  from  the  water  a 
beautiful  womara,  who  wound  her  arms  around  the  man  and  • 


drew 


down.   In;  fear  the  watcher  decended  from 


the  tree,  hurried  to  the  camp  and  brought  the  news-,  where- 
upon  the  band  immediateljp  left  the  vicinity.  Since  that 
time  none  of  these  people  have  approached  the  lake. 
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NOTES  ON  CALIFORf'IA  PX)LK.LORR. 
By  Gr.A.Cha/ribers. 
Trsdition  formerly  obtained  at  Chico» 
The  Indians  formerly  living  along  the  bank  of  Chico 
Creek  made  frequent  eicursiona  southwestward  into  the 
Sacramento  valley  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  acorns, 
fishing,  and  hunting  jackrabbits.      At  one  time  they 
were  camped  not  far  from  a  lake,  which  was  a  few  miles 
from  #iere  the  little  town  of  Grainland  is  now  located* 
A  angle  tree  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  lake,      A 
young  man  was  sent  to  the  lake     vdth  a  basket  to  bring 
water.       He  did  not  return.      After  a  time  the  people, 
thinking  he  had  forgotten  his  errand,  sent  another  man. 
He  also  failed  to  retiam^      Alarmed  at  the  disappearance 

of  these  two  men,  the  people  held  a  council.       it  was 
decided  to  send  a  third  man  for  water  and  with  him 
another  to  watch  and  discover  if  possible  what  had 
fallen  the  two  who  had  previously  gone.       Two  men  were 
selected  and  went  to  the  lake.      The  watcher  cautiously 
approached  and  climbed  into  the  tree  near  the  lake. 
Seated  upon  a  branch  overlooking  tte  lake,  he  saw  his 
companion  wade  out  into  the  water.       Suddenly  there  rose 

from  the  water  a  beautiful  woman,  who  wound  her  arms 

around  the  man  and  drew  him  down.       In  fear  the  watcher 

descended  from  the  tree,  hurried  to  the  camp  and  brought 

the  news,  whereupon  the  band  immediately  left  the  vicinity. 
Since  that  time  none  of  these  people  have  approached  the 
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Important  matter  by  Gteorge  H.  Derby,  Senate  Doc.  47, 


p.  9,  31st  Cong-.,   1st  Sess»June  1850« 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAIDU  INDIANS  OF  BUTTE  CO.CADIPORNU,  by 

B.  I.  Spencer.    Jour.  Am.  Folk -Lore  III,  Kos.dl  &  82, 
Apr. -Sept.  242-245,  1908. 
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Near  Nevada  City  on  September  9,  1902  I  saw  a  Midoo  woman 
roasting  a  ground  squirrel.  She  put  the  entire  animal  with  the 
hair  on  in  the  coals.  The  fire  of  course  soon  burned  the  hair  off 
and  cooked  the  meat.   The  woman  than  split  the  animal  open  and 
gave  the  insides  to  the  dogs.   The  meat  was  tender,  juicy,  and 
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[544] 


Chico,July  27,1863,  9:45  a.m. 
Brigadier-General  Wright: 

Great  eiciterrent  here.     White 
people  killed  by  India rs.     Volunteers 
in  arms  and  threats  of  Indian  exter- 
mination.    Please  order  a  company  to 
Bidwell*3  Landir^  immediately  to  aid 
me  in  protectir^.  collectir^,  and  re- 
moving Indians.     Answer  imirediately. 

G.M.Hanson, 
Agent  of  Indian  Affaiirs  in  the 

Northern  District. . 


[Indorsement] 

July  27,  1863 

I  ordered  Captain  Starr  with  his 
platoon  to  Bidwell  with  one  wa^on, 
consult  with  superintendent,  his 
supplies  to  go  to  Chico  by  water. 

G.  W[ right]. 


[546] 


LL.  • 


C    .4.   , 


>  ^  General  Geotige  WmanT, 


San  Francisco,  Jnly  31,  l^^S. 


Sacramento,  Cal. :  ^  •      i  j..  ti.ot 

Persons  from  Ol.ico  ask  that  Starr's  company  be  retained  m  that 
reSou  to  p'rct  friendly  Indians  as  well  as  the  .Jites.  ^^^^^ 

AssiHtant  Adjutant- General. 


[547] 


S'^-l 


San  Francisco,  July  31, 186S, 


Captain  Starr,  ^, .      ^  , 

Second  Cavalry,  Chico,  tal. : 
Kemain  where  you  are  until  further  orders,  giving  necessary  protec- 
tion to  whites  and  friendly  Indians.  ^^   ^   DIIUM 

Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 


m 


[550] 


tl.6^^        Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

Sail  Francisco^  Cal.^  August  1^  1863. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Starr, 

Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Chico^  Cal.: 

Sir:  Your  telegramof  yesterday  reporting  your  arrival  at  Chicohas 
been  received.  It  is  the  general's  desire  that  you  remain  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of  ('hico,  giving  all  needful  protection  to  whites  from  incursions  of 
hostile  Indians,  and  to  friendly  Indians,  particularly  those  residing 
on  the  ranches  of  citizens,  against  the  brutish  assaults  of  bad  white 
men.  The  general  desires  you  to  consult  frequently  with  Major  Bid- 
well,  both  on  account  of  his  large  experience  in  these  difficulties  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment in  that  portion  of  the  State.    You  will  find  the  major  reliable 

and  truly  loyal. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  DEUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


r 
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[551] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  August  3»  1663 

Capt.  Augustus  W.  Starr, 

Sec«ind  Cavalry  Calif.  Volunteers, 

Chioo,  Cal.: 


:  Capt.  Julian  McAllister  has  been 
directed  to  forward  the  armiunition  called 
for  in  your  telegram.  The  general  desires 
you  to  use  all  possible  measures  to  appre- 
nend  the  Indians  who  committed  the  murders 
and  otherwise  depredated  in  Butte  and  ad- 
joining counties.     For  this  purpose  you  are 
authorized  to  employ  the  necessary  guides. 
Fery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.   C.  Drum 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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0^55^        Hbadquabtebs  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  FranciscOj  Cal.j  Augtist  1,  1863. 

Oapt.  A.  W.  Stakb, 

Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Chico^  Cal.: 

Sib  :  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  reporting  your  arrival  at  Chico  has 
been  received.  It  is  the  general's  desire  that  you  remain  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chico,  giving  all  needful  protection  to  whites  from  incursions  of 
hostile  Indians,  and  to  friendly  Indians,  particularly  those  residing 
on  the  ranches  of  citizens,  against  the  brutish  assaults  of  bad  white 
men.  The  general  desires  you  to  consult  frequently  with  Major  Bid- 
well,  both  on  account  of  his  large  experience  in  these  difficulties  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment in  that  portion  of  the  State.    You  will  find  the  major  reliable 

and  truly  loyal. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  0.  DKUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- Oener ah 
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^t"2-      Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

&an  Francisco,  Cal.j  Atigust  11,  1863. 

Lieut.  Ool.  Ambrose  E.  Hooker, 

Siootli  Infantry  California  Volunteers, 

Commanding  Camp  Bidivell,  ChicOj  Cal. : 

Sir:  An  arrangeraeiit  has  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  Hanson, 
superintendent  of  Indian  afifairs  for  the  Northern  District,  and  Judge 
Wells,  special  agent  of  the  citizens  of  Butte  County,  by  which  the  cit- 
izens of  Butte  and  adjoining  counties  agree  to  bring  in  the  Indians  to 
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Chico,  where  they  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  you  and  sent  in  detach- 
ments to  the  Eound  Valley  Keservation,  and  there  turned  over  to  the 
agent  of  the  Indian  Department.  As  the  superintendent  represents 
that  he  has  no  means  at  his  disposal  to  supply  their  wants,  the  general 
commanding  desires  you  to  subsist  the  Indians  brought  in  until  turned 
over  at  Kound  Valley.  The  issues  will  consist  simply  of  flour  and  meat 
(either  fresh  or  salt,  as  is  most  convenient)  and  potatoes,  if  the  latter 
can  be  had  at  reasonable  cost.  You  will  be  at  no  expense  in  transport- 
ing the  Indians,  the  transportation  for  that  purpose  being  furnished 
by  the  citizens.  All  issues  of  subsistence  w  ill  be  entered  on  a  separate 
abstract  and  the  money  value  of  same  stated,  so  that  the  amount  can 
be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington.  It  is 
understood  that  no  violence  is  to  be  used  in  bringing  in  the  Indians, 
and  if  any  should  be  resorted  to  the  general  desires  you  to  protect  the 
unoffending  Indians  to  the  extent  of  your  power.  You  will  send  the 
Indians  to  Kound  Valley  in  small  parties,  nottoexceed  twenty  or  thirty 
in  each  party,  directing  the  detachment  of  trooi)s  accompanying  them 
to  return  immediately  to  your  camp. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  DKUM,        rr7?"3 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. Jy\ju^ 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  CaL,  August  20,  1868. 

Lieut.  Col.  Ambrose  E.  Hooker, 

Sixth  Infty.  California  Vols.^  Benicia  Barracks,  Benicia,  Cal. : 

Sir:  You  have  this  day  been  directed  in  orders  to  proceed  with  two 
companies  of  infantry  to  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal.  The  general  directs 
you  on  your  arrival  to  afford  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  Northern  District  all  assistance  in  your  power  in  gathering  the 
Indians  at  such  points  as  may  be  fixed  upon,  and  removing  them  to  the 
reservation  or  elsewhere,  as  he  may  request.  The  general  directs  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  you  permit  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Indians  who  are  known  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet.  You  will  select  a 
competent  officer  to  discharge  the  duties  of  quartermaster  and  commis- 
sary to  your  command. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  C.  DRUM, 
_______^ Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Chico,  Butte  County,  CaI., 
Au£:ust  16,  1863. 


Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum. 
Asst.  Adit.  Gen.,  Deot. 
ban  Francisco,  CaI.: 


of  the  Pacific, 


Sir: 


I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in 
ohedience  to  Soecial  Orders,  No. 188.  De- 
Dartment  of  the  Pacific,   I  embarked  at 
Benicia  on  the  13th  instant  on  the  steamer 
2*^5X®?polis  and  arrived  at  this  place  at 
/.dO  last  evening  with  Company  K.   Second 
Infantry  California  Volunteers.     Not 
having  received  any  instructions  as 
to  my  course  after  arriving 
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here,  I  referred  to  Captain  Starr,  now  stationed  here  with  his  comnanv 
F),  Second  (Rivalry  California  Volunteers,  and  find  that  hfs  Sru/ 

major  iiiawell  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.    I  have  iust  harl  an 

interview  with  Major  Bidwell,  and  he  thiSks  it  highlvTecCsarv  that 

an  additional  company  should  be  sent  here  for  the  prSon  of  the 

peaceable  Indians  aud  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in  the  Indians  in 

the  mountains  about  here  who  have  been  ?ommitti5g  Ve  late  de^^^^^ 

t^ous.    A  meeting  of  evil-disposed  persons  was  lately  held  near  here  at 

which  It  was  resolved  to  exterminate  all  Indians  found  in  Butte  CouAtv 

at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days.    The  thirty  days  wil    expire  on  £ 

2/th  instaut,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  I  may  be  instSed  how 

to  proceed  m  the  event  of  a  collision.    Major  Bidwell  goes  to  SaS^ 

mento  to-day,  and  will  lay  the  matter  before  the  gene  af  comLiS 

more  fully  than  I  can  write.    Captain  Starr  will  proceed  to  tirmouif 

tarns  with  a  detachment  of  his  company  on  Tuesday  Me  purno^^^^^^^ 

bringing  m  some  200  Indians  supposed  to  be  on  Pea  Vine  Creek  sou?e 

twenty  miles  distant  from   this  place.    There  are  some  500  or  G^oS 

Indians  now  collected  at  this  place  (on  Major  Bidwell's  ranch  Wndl 

would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  highly  importrt  that  theyl;Cld 

be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  reservation 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

r    ,   ■      .y        ,  ^    .  ALFRED  MORTON, 

Captmn,  Second  Injantry  California  Vols.,  Comdg.  Company  K 
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V  Washington,  J).  C. :  y 

Sib -vqFor  the  information  of  the  General-iuChief  I  liave  f  iiP  imnn^  t« 
inclose  With  a  communicatiou  addressed  ri,ySnmirteT^^^ 
Brig.  Gen.>^  Alvord,  commanding  District  of  Ore-o^T  d  3S  ISH.  le 
PnT**'  il^^«P«rt^g  the  location  of  the  new  mHTta w^^  of  FoJt 
Bois^.*    The  wojjk  of  building  Fort  Bois6  I  liaye  intrusted  to  MnTp 

qSeStfr"'SV?^V^*\^^ 

quartermaster.    Bo|h  of  these  officers  hava^ad  much  exi)erience  and 

their  services  are  of  l^v  great  important.    If  Major  Lugenbeel  can 
be  permit  ed  to  remain  K  this  depart^rfent  for  the  present  I  desire  tS 
keep  him  m  command  of  FoH  Bois6  until  the  post  is  entirdv  comDieted 
Very  respectfully,  your  obediei.t  servaiit,  ^  completed. 

p  •     ^      V,  ,  G.  WEIGHT, 

brigadier- deneral,  U.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 


„.    -,      „  .    ^        ,     San  Francisiqo,  Cal.,  August  38, 1863. 

His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  \ 

President  United  States: 


\ 


The  Almaden  matter  has  been  settled  in  a  ma^ver  which  I  think  will 
be  satisfactory.^  Have  reported  facts  to  Secretary  Ushei-! 

LEONARD  SWETT. 


\ 


Special  .X)rders,  )     Hdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific 

^jx.  lay.  ^  San  Francisco,  Cal,  August  28,  \863. 

Oapt.  James  Gorman's  company.  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers 
wjH  proceed  to  and  take  post  at  Camp  Union,  near  Sacramento  Cal 
w^re  It  will  be  mounted  and  equipped.  •t'ueuw,  ^.ai., 

*jy  order  trf  Brigadier^eneral  Wright:  — 

E*€»Dv4;,-DliUM, 

As»iotn^f   AdjMimit  Cjiuvdl, 


Headquarters  Camp  Bidwell 

Col.  R.  C.  Drum,  ^''"  ^^'''^  ^^'•'  ^«^"*^  ^^'  '^^3- 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Bept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal  • 
A.^  ^^"^5^ ''  ^  *  P"^suance  of  Special  Orders,  No.  196,  current  series 
from  headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  Orders,  No  96' 
from  headquarters  Benicia  Barracks,  I  proceeded  on  board  of  the  Sac' 

Cr  Tnf«°f  ""r  f-^/  ^y'T.^  «^  *^«  24th  instant  with  Comprny  A, 
Sixth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Lieutenant  Davis  commandii^ 
to  Sacramento,  where  we  re-embarked  on  board  the  up-river  boat  on 
4he  morning  of  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  the  Chico  Landing  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  and  marched  from  thence  to  this  camp,  six  n.Jes 
from  the  landing  and  nearly  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Chico  On  mv 
arrival  here  I  tound  m  camp  two  companies  (one  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
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infantry)  under  --aM  of  Cap^a^^^^^^^^^ 

nia  Volunteers,  and  finding  *^**/l®^?J^^„  ™ni/inff  for  the  purpose  of 

^  a  large  force  of  g'^^^^'^^i  ^,^lf  ^Jj  Sding  defiance  to  the  troops 

^  driving  out  the  peaceable  ^^f f  »*,,f °^^2»mmand,  and  proceeded  to 

stationed  here,  I  'n?i"«diately  assiuned  comman^^  a       1         .^^  ^^^ 

relocate  the  camp  m  a  Position  better  cacuatea  ^^^^^  .^ 

defensive  operations  and  "^^^e  des  r able  m  point  ot  ^^a  ^^  ^^ 

necessary  to  locate  the  <^^'''V'^,^\'l^^ZvtJZ  Jd  seven  y^^o^Bov 

have  but  one  team  and  wagon  for  ^^^^y^'bTrequired  to  move 

a  corresponding  number  «*  pa^k^J^Xo^^^^^^^  ^«^  ^"^ 

i?"  nrX;  ;rtl  the  SrS?nary  amS  of  baggage  and  camp  equipage ; 
hand,together  with  tue  omnia  y  ^^^^  ^^^  company  at  a 

and  I  presume  it  will  not  ^e  necessary  t  informed  that  the  party 

.  time  in  removing  the  Indians  at  present.    ^^B^J}^^  ^       ^^^  to  hold  a 
of  men  threatening  to  make  a  ^aid  upon  the  Indian^  »»er^^^^^^ 

uieeting  to-day  at  Pe-t^^.^fi^restTto  ti^matL^  they^are 

,  pose  of  tf^^g  ;f  ^fi^"^^'^^^^^^^^^^  n^eil,  it  is  generally 

'  principally,  it  not  an,  coppeiu«'i^  °   i.^T-hPoue  to  be  held  here  to-morrow 
1  thought  that  they  will  attend  a  grand  barbecue  to  oe  ue  ^^^^^d,  I 

by  tl!^  democracy.    The  ^^J^^^^  ^^^'^.^^Xnd  any  serious  trouble,  but 
'  think  unnecessarily  so,  and  <1«£^  apprehend ^^^^^^^ 

shall  take  all  *!»«  necessary  Pre^^^^^^^^^^       m  -Y  po^er.^^  ^^^^  ^ 

ing  general  should  deem    t  »^Jf  ^^//JtfuUy  suggest  that  they  consist 
troops  to  this  point,  I  would  most  respectiuiiy  ^^^^  ^^^ 

in  part  of  cavalry,  "taking  the  cavahyfoiceher^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

pany  with  two  or  ??f;;«  ^^^^^^d  rem^^^^  Indians.    It 

more  efficient  in  collecting  m  and  ^f  •^«^\"g  \  ^P.  ^liis  command  unless 
will  be  necessary  that  *  Physician  be  employed  tor  tms^  ^^^ 

it  should  be  deemed  advisab  e  to  order  a  surgeo^^^^ 
quite  a  nnmber  of  men  si^^^^^^^  e^  I  i„,truc- 

ague,  or  chill  fever.  V  +1 «,,  van  Ah  Pre  in  reeard  to  the  Indians,  and 
tions  as  to  the  course  I  am  *«  P^-^^^^^l^f '^g^^^^T^^^^^^^^  extent  am  I  to 
also  in  regard  to  violent  «"ddm^^y*,^'Srs' of  thl  superintendent  of 
be  guided  by  the  requests  f  ^^^^f™.!^^^  I  be 

Indian  afl-airs  and  his  agents,  and  how  far  tiomtaisi  ^ 

authorized  to  go  ^i^V^ Jijf/^S  or t  compirancelith  his  wishes, 
':^^lT^^:^:^S'^n?i:l^^^^^  or  procuring  trans- 

portation  for  detachments  so  ^mployed.  j^  ^ 

colonel,  your  obedient  servant,  ^   ^   HOOKER, 

■  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sixth  Infantry  California  Volunteers, 

commissary  to  my  command.  A.  E.  H. 
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M^..  It-i.tM4«te«tion^thedi«tr4^J.n^^^ 
pftHy  B,  afe-yortr  ^^astoni  by  Goinp«ny-0,-the-tt^frt«i'  to  arrive 
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Headqttabtebs  Department  of  the  Pacific,  r^n  2^1 

San  Francisco,  November  13,  1863.      ly  *  **J 

Capt.  A.  W,  Starr, 

Camp  Bidtcell,  Chieo,  Cal.: 
The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  secure  some  runaway 
Indians  who  are  in  your  neighborhood,  if  possible,  and  send  them  back 
to  the  Nome  Cult  Reservation. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,       ___„,  „,,„t^,^ 
*^  E.  SPARROW  PURBY, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Headquarters  Camp  Bidwell, 

Chico,  Cal,  December  3,  1863. 

Capt.  E.  Sparrow  Purdy,  „..„,,       •       ^  i 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Bept.  of  the  Facijic,  San  Irancisco,  Cat. : 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  specia.1 
orders  from  tlie  general  commanding  Depaitinent  of  the  Pacific,  left 
Camp  Bidwell,  Chico,  Cal.,  November  19,  1803,  with  sixteen  men  and 
horses  of  Company  F,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  passing 
through  Pentz,  Yankee  Hill,  Cherokee,  Hubbard's  (on  the  North  Fork 
of  Feather  River),  Oregon  City,  Oroville,  and  Henshaw's  ranch,  return- 
ing by  the  way  of  Oroville  to  Camp  Bidwell,  arrivhig  there  November 
23  1803.  having  captured  en  route  twenty  Indians  that  had  run  away 
from  the  Round  Valley  Reservation.    Found  it  very  difHicult  to  capture 
them,  as  information  had  been  sent  in  advance  of  us  that  we  were 
coming.    The  country  very  rough  and  the  people  more  disposed  to 
secrete  them  than  to  give  us  information  of  their  hiding-places.     These 
Indians  have  formerly  been  living  with  white  men,  or  whom  are  called 
squa,w  men.    Left  Camp  Bidwell,  Chico,  Cal.,  November  2o,  ]8(.3,  with 
nine  men  and  one  Government  team  en  route  for  the  Indian  reservation 
at  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  County,  with  twenty  Indians,  going  by 
the  way  of  Tehama,  Lacock's,  and  the  Mountain  House,  arriving  there 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1803,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  super- 
visor    Found  the  reservation  in  much  better  condition  than  when 
there  in  September  last;  about  1,100  Indians  well  housed  for  the  win- 
ter and  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for.    AH  were  busy  in  building  fences 
and  nutting  the  reservation  in  order.    Found  by  inspection  m  store- 
houses abundance  of  provisions  of  all  kinds-I  should  think  to  subsist 
the  Indians  on  during  the  winter.  The  trail  over  the  mountains  was  very 
rough  and  difticult  to  travel,  having  to  pass  over  snow  from  one  to  three 
fPPt  deen  for  four  miles.    Another  storm,  I  presume,  will  make  the  trad 
Sassablf  St  Round  Valley  November  29  1803  and  returned  to 
Camp  Bidwell,  arriving  there  December  2,  1803,  at  IJ  m. 

Vprv  resDectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

Veiyiebptouu  ^,0/  AUGUSTUS  W.  STARR, 

Captain,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers. 


&^\1 


HBAT>QTfAnTl!iItS, 

Fort -4}km4MUfNf!r.  Ter.,  JM;etiide)~T,"lBU37 

Ca»t.  E.  S.  Pttrby,  „       ^        .        ^_, 

Assistant  A^tutant-  General,  Sa.»  Franasro,  Crd. : 

Sir-  I  have  the  iKHwr  to  report  that  ou  the  5th  instant  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  J.  W.  Nye  issued  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  this,. 
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Territory  calling  for  two  additional  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry  to  be  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  for  the  period  of 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  Will  the  general  commanding /the 
department  inform  me  if  these  troops  will  rendezvous  at  this  i)ost? 
Should  they  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  for  Capt.  C.  A.  Sumner/assist- 
ant  quartermaster  and  acting  commissary  of  subsistence,  to  make  a 
requisition  for  the  necessary  supplies  and  prepare  additionifl  quarters 
for  their  accommodation.  / 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,      / 

'  OHAS.  McDERMIT, 

Major^  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Comnandimj  Post. 


\ 


/ 


Headquarters  Department  6¥  the  Pacific, 

San  FranciscoyCal.y  December  <9, 1863. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  F.  Curtis,  / 

Fourth  In/ty.  Cal.  Vols.^  Comdg.  Bisf.  of  Southern  Cal.j 

V        Drum  BarrfichSy  via  Los  Angeles ^  Cal. : 

Sir:  The  department  commander  d^ires  you  to  send  one  company 
of  infantry  under  a  competent  and  discreet  officer  to  take  possession  of 
Santa  Catalina  Island.  All  persons,  except  such  as  you  may  recom- 
mend to  be  excepted  and  Government  employes,  will  be  removed  from 
the  island,  and  no  one  allowed  to  make  a  settlement  on  it  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  departmytit  commander. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob/dient  servant, 

^  ^  E.  0.  DRUM, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Headq/arters  District  of  Oregon, 

Fori  Vancouver^  Wash.  Ter.j  December  8, 1863. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  D.  Bamsay, 

Chief  of  Ordnanc^  Department^  Washington  City^  D.  C. : 

General  :  I  have  tl^e  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your 
letter  of  the  7th  of  October,  stating  that  the  following  guns  have  been 
shipped  to  Capt.  G.  H.  Elliot,  of  Engineers,  at  Cape  Disappointment, 
Oreg. :  Two  15-inch  guns,  ten  lOinch  Rodman  guns,  Ave  8-inch  Rod- 
man guns.  (I  suppose  these  are  columbiads,  not  Rodman  guns.)  In 
the  letter  of  General  Ripley,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  dated  December  22, 
1862,  he  said  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment the  following  guns  would  be  sent:  Two  15-inch  guns,  twenty- three 
10 inch  guns,  fli'e  8-inch  columbiads,  fifteen  200pounder  Parrotts.  To 
fulfill  this  arrangement  there  remain,  I  suppose,  to  be  shipped  thirteen 
lO-inch  coli^nbiads  and  fifteen  Parrotts,  200-pounders.  I  hope  they 
will  be  sen t?  at  once.  Allow  me  to  express  also  the  hope  that  with  the 
15-inch  gi^iis  the  necessary  apparatus  for  raising,  mounting,  and  fixing 
them  waa'  sent,  as  we  have  no  experience  on  this  coast  in  their  manage- 
ment. For  the  further  defense  of  this  river  there  should  be  placed  on 
deposit^t  Vancouver  Arsenal  a  number  of  guns  (say  fifty)  which  could 
be  used  on  emergency.  There  should  also  be  here  a  deposit  of  the  iron 
requisite  for  platforms  for  the  same.  Captain  Elliot  says  that  he 
exlLftusted  the  market  of  San  Francisco  to  get  the  iron  requisite  to 
mate  the  platforms  he  is  now  building  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
B4t  1  skall  make  these  things  the  subjectof  « future  Gommuiucatioftf 


\.'rr.    » 


t 


•y 


) 


nnlcss  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  post  or  citizen  transportation  must 
b0  depended  on  to  haul  supi)lies.  Captain  Ffrench  returned  with  his 
cobimand  the  17th.  Killed  some  2  or  more  and  captured  18  Indian 
prisoners.  I  propose  leaving  for  the  Rio  Grande  about  2Gth,  if  well 
enough.  y 

^I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  DAVIS, 
Assistant  Inspector  GeneraL  U.  S.  Army. 


Department  of  State, 

Washinjgton^  June  20^  1864. 
Maj.  Gen.  I.  McDowell, 

San  Francisco: 

General:  I  inclose  for  your  information  dn  extract  from  a  recent 
letter  from  Paris  oit  the  subject  of  Williaiu  M.  (iwin,  who  it  appears 
has  been  appointed  an  agent  of  the  French  Government  in  Sonora, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  /WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

[IiiclosurQ.— Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  1st  of  Juife,  1864,  written  from  Paris  by  a  person  having 

aecess  to^the  best  aourceH  of  inforniation.] 

/ 

The  Emperor  has  sent  Gwiu  on  a  mission  to  Sonora,  and  he  will  sail 

in  the  Mexican  packet  to-morroW.    He  told that  he  was  going 

out  to  settle  the  country  (Sonor^),  and  that  the  Emperor  asked  him  if  he 
would  wish  to  have  the  samc/teligious  liberty  that  had  been  accorded 
to  Mexico.  No;  he  said,  he,did  nOt  think  that  was  of  any  consequence. 
They  did  not  care  much  ^bout  su(\h  matters,  but  left  them  to  their 
wives  and  daughters.       /  \ 

- — \ 

HeadqiArters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

/  San  Francisco  J  Cal.,  June  21  j  1864. 

To  the  Loyal  Citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast: 

On  the  eve  of  n/y  being  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific,  it  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  three  years  I  have  been  iu  command.  When  I 
first  assumed  command  of  the  department,  embracing  all  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  mo  by  the  (iovernment,  and  the  following 
communication,  which  I  addressed  to  the  Adjutant-Genei^al  of  the  Army 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  my  command,  will  exhibit  the 
course  I  had  thought  proper  to  pursue,  and  which  has  been  persistently 
followed  during  the  whole  period  of  my  administration  of  military 
affairs  on  this  coast.*  \. 

Acting  upon  the  principles  contained  in  my  letter  above  f'ecited,  I 
now  point  with  pride  to  the  happy  and  peaceful  condition  of  this 
country.  Intrusted  as  I  have  been  with  a  high  and  responsible  com- 
mand, far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  I  have 
duHng  the  whole  period  held  in  my  hands  the  power  of  peace  or  wkr. 

^d    I  for  flf  mor^^^"^'  yieUlpd  to  the  insanfi  dpm^^prls  r>f  r.  radical  arg^ 

^  See  Wright  to  Thomas,  October  27,  18G2,  p.  196. 
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would,j,ave  followed.    The  I Ji.iAn  i^,  •  ^*  *^'^''  ^a^  and  bloodshPfi 

not  to  the  in^dious  at  f7nf  o  .^    , -^^  ^^^"^  borders  be  crushed     r/^f 

All  persons  traveling  in  or  <;.«=•  \  ,™*^*'»'  ^^-^m  «/^M«e  ^i,  W 

Tir  •     ^  '  Washington,  J««^,^^5,  1864 

JViajor-General  McDowell  •  (Keceived  10.a.  m.  28th  1 

E.  D.  TOWN8Bif«S 

HEjDQOiBTEES  PeOTOST  Orr.»„ 

Col.  B  c.  Deto,  *■»  ^<a,UMco,  Vol.,  JuZT^'isc4 

v^moo  aoa  la  the  surrounding 


\{ 


m\ 
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section  of  country,  I  add  the  following  brief  statement  of  facts  and  ' 
conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  from  my  conversation  with  diflerent 
parties:  General  Bidwell,  Mr.  Durham,  and  one  or  two  others  have  for 
a  long  time  past  employed,  subsisted,  and  kept  under  their  control  and 
charge  a  certain  number  of  Indians.    These  Indians  have  always  lived 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  were  upon  the  land,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  now  assist,  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  present  owners.    They  are  therefore  in  a  degree  civilized  and  some- 
what domesticated,  being  distinguished  from  others  of  their  race  by 
the  name  of  *Y alley  ludians.    It  appears  that  some  farmers  and  other 
persons  who  do  not  make  use  of  the  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
laud,  look  with  more  or  less  jealousy  upon  those  who  employ  such 
labor,  believing  that  it  brings  with  it  such  advantages  that  to  compete 
with  it  is  impossible.    This  is  therefore  one  of  the  causes  of  jealousy 
which  exists  against  the  Valley  Indians,  and  one  reason  why  some 
desire  their  removal  to  the  reservation.    Other  parties  may  and  proba- 
bly do  have  other  reasons  for  wishing  their  removal.    Indeed,  I  may 
state  that  the  removal  of  the  Valley  Indians  to  the  reservation  would 
give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.    And  again,  as  is  always  the  case  on 
the  borders  of  civilization  where   Indians  are  found,  there  occurs 
annually  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Indian  robberies  and  depredations 
committed  by  a  few  wandering,  irresponsible,  and  bad  Indians.    Such 
is  the  case  in  a  section  of  country  about  Chico.    It  is  supposed  by 
many,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to  believe,  that  when  these  thefts  and 
robberies  are  committed  that  the  Valley  Jndians  are  cognizant  of  the 
matter,  and  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  guilty  parties.    This, 
therefore,  is  another  cause  of  jealousy  against  the  Valley  Indians,  and 
often  the  spirit  of  revenge  leads  to  the  murder  of  the  innocent  for  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty.    It  is  the  old  repeated  story,  and  of  necessity 
often  yet  to  be  repeated.    Last  year,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wood, 
an  organized  party  of  reckless  white  men  came  to  Chico  and  killed  sev- 
eral of  the  Valley  Indians,  supposing  them  connected  with  the  parties 
who  had  committed  depredations  in  the  foot-hills  some  twenty  or  thuty 
miles  from  Chico.    This  year  some  robberies  have  been  committed  by 
a  few  Indians  in  the  foot-hills,  and  it  is  feared  that  another  party  of 
white  men  will  be  organized,  and  that  the  Valley  Indians  will  be  driven 
off  or  murdered  and  that  property  at  Chico  may  be  destroyed.    Those 
persons  who  employ  the  Valley  Indians  have   such  fears  strongly 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  aiid  perhaps  their  fears  are  well  founded. 
It  is  for  the  protection  of  the  Valley  Indians  and  for  the  i)rotection  of 
property  at  Chico  that  troops  are  asked  for  in  Mr.  Wood's  letter.    Chico 
is  a  thriving  and  prosperous  small  country  town.    There  is  an  organ- 
ized volunteer  company  composed  of  its  citizens  now  in  existence. 
This  company  will  appear  under  arms  on  the  4th  of  July.    The  civil 
law  is  in  full  force,  and  parties  who  infringe  can  be  prosecuted  and 
punished.    It  certainly  seems  apparent  that  the  citizens  can  protect 
themselves  and  their  property  against  any  such  party  as  was  organized 
last  year.    Of  what  use  is  the  civil  law  if  the  citizens  do  not  learn  to 
look  to  it  for  security  and  for  protection?    The  U.  S.  soldiers  in  a  town 
like  Chico  should  be  the  last  and  only  resort.    It  is  stated  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Wood  that  one  man  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians.    This 
is  by  no  means  certain.    Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  persons  think  that  this  man  was  nmrdered  by  white  men  for  the 
money  which  he  is  said  to  have  carried  on  his  person.    Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  1  cannot  think  that  there  is  an  immediate 
necessity  for  troops  at  Chico.    It  would  do  no  harm  to  send  troops  on 
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a  short  campaign  through  that  section  of  country,  and  such  a  course 
might  result  in  some  good.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  party  <^f  white 
men  will  attempt  to  destroy  property  at  Chico,  and  that  the  VaW 
Indians  can  be  protected,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  those  who  have  them 
incliarge,  should  any  party  attempt  to  molest  them.  In  my  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Wood  I  think  I  persuaded  him  to  believe  that  the  neces- 
sity was  not  immediate.  I  think  Mr.  Wood  and  all  the  other  parties 
directly  interested  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  can  be  assured 
that  they  can  rely  upon  troops  being  sent  when  the  necessity  arises. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  VAN  VOAST, 
CapfaiUj  Ninth  Infantry,  Provost- Marshal. 


Special  OxiBEnfly  >-gRAT)T3TrATiT-Et^-§  TrisTRioi  ui''  UUMJUuijiiiiy. ..-^ 
\        No.  24.  )  Fort  Humboldt,  Cal^  June  2i,  1864./ 

fv  Lieut.  Col.  S.  G.  Whipple,  First  Battalion  Mountaineers,  Califo/hia 
Volunteers,  commanding  Fort  Gaston,  Gal.,  will  take  charge  of  ^d  be 
held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Indians  east  of  K^dwood 
Greek  (including  the  Klamaths)  to  the  eastern  limits  of  thr  district, 
and  to  facilitate  operations  the  commanding  officers  of  ^  posts  and 
camps  withiii  these  limits  will  promptly  obey  any  call  m^e  by  him  on 

them  for  troops^  ,      ,      x  i  xi 

II.  The  camp  M  Forks  of  Salmon  is  hereby  bro^e^up,  aiid  the  com- 
manding ollic^r  of  the  troops  at  that  point  will  m?6ceed  without  delay 
with  his  command  taFort  Gaston,  Gal.,  and  rep^t  to  commandmgofii- 
cer  of  that  post  for  duty.  The  acting  assistajrt  quartermaster  at  Fort 
Gaston,  Gal.,  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation. 

III.  Gamp  Gilmore,  Gal.>  is  hereby  broke^up,  and  the  troops  at  same 
will  proceed  without  delay  to  join  the]/ respective  companies,  after 
which  the  commanding  officer  of  Gam|5  Gurtis,  Gal.,  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible that  active  and  rei^onsiWe  scouts  are  kept  up,  so  as  to 
secure  peace  and  quiet  in  that  Sutton  of  the  district;  also  m  vicinity 
of  Liscombe's  Hill.  All  public  prdiperty  at  said  camp  that  can  be  trans- 
ported will  be  sent  to  Gamp  Gurtis  for  further  disposition.  The  acting 
assistant  quartermaster  at  I?.<5rt  Humjjoldt  will  furnish  the  necessary 
transportation.  -^ 

Bv  order  of  Golonel  r>lack :  _ 

^  ,  \JAMES  ULIO, 

First  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Sixth  InJHy.  California  Vols., 

/  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

/      —    \ 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
y  ISan  Francisco^  June  24,  1864. 

Brig.  Gen.  B.  Alvord, 

Comdg.  J)isirict  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  ler.: 

General:  I  am  directed  i)y  the  general  commanding  the  depart- 
ment to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  13th  in- 
stant, and  to  say  that  he  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  election  not  onlj 
passed  off  quietly  in  Oregon,  but  that  it  has  resulted  so  handsomely  in 
favor  of  the  Union  cause.  \ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  respectfully,  your  most  obe^ent 

ilnhl'dllf   ■IdjlHillll   (7i  Hi  ITrf 


1864. 


pf^^S?r*l"  Separtraent  of  the 
racific,  San  i-'rancisco.  June  2S, 

Capt.  J.  0.  Uoughty, 

Oomdg.  Company  1  Second  Oav. 
California  Vols.,  Camp  Union; 

lil\  J^®i  general  .commanding  desires 

you  to  make  immediate  preparations 

for  proceeding  with. your  company,  equip- 

Butte  ^ounty  Cal.  The  movement  will  be 

?Sr®fin^Soi  the  10th  proximo.     Supplies 
Tor  bO  days  and  such  company  property 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
use  of  your  commandf after  its  arrival  [881 
at  Chico  will  be  sent  to  that  point  by 

?S;«^*^-"^u  2^^?°  y°^  ''ill  establish  a  depot 
from  which  to  draw  your  supplies.     Your 

operations  will  be  confineS  principally 

to  the. counties  of  Butte.  Plumas,  and 

V 

limits."  The  obj „„  ^^  ^„  ^.o^„. 

tain  the  peace  of  that  section  of  country 
giving  all  necessary  protection  to  the 
settlers  and  the  peaceable  Indians  re- 
siding on  the  ranches.  The  general 
desires  you  to  make  frequent  reports 
BO  these  headquarters,  relative  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  section  of  the 
otate  m  which  you  ere  operatinp. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant , 

R.  0.  DriBB. 
Assistant  Mjutant-Qeneral. 


i^ 


1,^ 
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a  short  campaijiii  tlirougli  that  section  of  country,  and  such  a  course 
might  result  in  some  good.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  party  of  wlute 
men  will  attempt  to  destroy  property  at  Chico,  and  that  the  Vallfiy 
Indians  can  be  protected,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  those  who  have  them 
in  charge,  should  any  party  attempt  to  molest  them.  In  my  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Wood  I  think  I  i)ersuaded  him  to  believe  that  the  neces- 
sity was  not  immediate.  1  think  Mr.  Wood  and  all  the  other  parties 
directly  interested  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  can  be  assured 
that  they  can  rely  upon  troops  being  sent  when  the  necessity  arises. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  coh)nel,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  VAN  VOAST, 
Captain^  X'mth  Infantry^  Frovost- Marshal. 


S-PEf^ir-^^^ttftft;  hHKAT)OJTATlT:EK^  DISTRICT  OF  HTTlVnmf.»*r-  ^..-^ 

\       No.  24.  ]  Fort  Humholdt^  Cal^  June  24^  ISCyiJ 

t  Lieut.  Col.  S.  (1.  Whipple,  First  Battalion  Mountaineers,  Califoniia 
Volunteers,  commanding  Fort  Gaston,  Cal.,  will  take  charge  of  and  be 
held  responsible  for  the  good  condu(»t  of  the  Indians  east  of  Redwood 
Creek  (including  the  Klamaths)  to  the  eastern  limits  of  th^  district, 
and  to  facilitate  operations  the  commanding  officers  of  all'  posts  and 
cami)s  within  these  limits  will  promptly  obey  any  call  m>ide  by  him  on 

them  for  troops.  .      .      /         -.  xi 

II.  The  camp  at  Forks  of  Salmon  is  hereby  broice^up,  and  the  com- 
maiuling  officer  of  the  troops  at  that  point  will  m^ceed  without  delay 
with  his  command  to  Fort  Gaston,  Cal.,  and  repoft  to  commanding  offi- 
cer of  that  post  for  duty.  The  acting  assistant  quartermaster  at  Fort 
Gaston,  Cal.,  will  furnish  the  necessary  tr asportation. 

III.  Camp  Gilmore,  Cal.,  is  hereby  brokeic  up,  and  the  troops  at  same 
will  proceed  without  delay  to  Join  thej/ respective  companies,  after 
which  the  commanding  officer  of  Camp  Curtis,  Cal.,  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible that  active  and  responsible  scouts  are  kept  up,  so  as  to 
secure  peace  and  quiet  in  that  section  of  the  district;  also  in  vicinity 
of  Liscombe's  Hill.  All  i)ublic  prdperty  at  said  camp  that  can  be  trans- 
ported will  be  sent  to  Camp  Curtis  for  further  disposition.  The  acting 
assistant  quartermaster  at  ^ort  Humboldt  will  furnish  the  necessary 
transportation.  ^*  \ 

Bv  order  of  Colonel  P>lack :  \ 

^  JAMES  ULIO, 

First  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Sixth  Infiy.  California  Vols.j 

/  Actiny  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

/     —     \ 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

ISan  Francisco^  June  24 ^  1864. 

Brig.  Gen.  1^.  Alvord, 

(Jomd(/.  Disirivt  of  Orcf/on^  Fort  Yanconver,  Wash.  Ter.  : 

General:  I  am  directed  i)y  the  general  commanding  the  depart- 
ment to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  13th  in- 
stant, and  to  say  that  he  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  election  not  onlj 
passed  off*  (luietly  in  Oregon,  but  that  it  has  resulted  so  handsomely  in 
favor  of  the  Union  cause.  \ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 


Headouarters  Department 
Pacific,  San  i'Vancisco, 


[880] 

of  the 

June  28,1864 


Capt.  J.  0.  iioughty, 

Oomdg.   Company  I,  Second  Cav. 
California  Vols.,  Camp  Union: 


Sir: 


,r^,,  .'^'he^ general  commanding  desires 
you  to  make  immediate  preparations 


^ixvuc  wuLuiuy,  oai.  rne  move 

?n^%n^2^^  the  10th  proximo.  Supplies 
tor  ou  days  and  such  company  property 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
use  Ox  your  copandfafter  its  arrival  [881 
at  Oh ico  will  be  sent  to  that  point  by 

?So^^*^  -^u  5^^5^  y°^  ^ill  estefclish  a  depot 
from  which  to  draw  your  supplies.  Your 
operations  will  be  confined  principally 
to  the  counties  of  Butte,  Plumas,  and 
lehama  m  this  State,  unless  you  may 


r  . — 7/  *"^  VUJCV.J,  xn   view  is  10  main- 
tain the  peace  of  that  section  of  country 
giving  all  necessary  protection  to  the 
settlers  and  the  peaceable  Indians  re- 
siding on  the  ranches.  The  general 
desires  you  to  make  frequent  reports 
ej  these  headquarters,  relative  to  the 
state  9f  affairs  in  the  section  of  the 
btate  in  which  you  ere  opera tinp. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

R.  G.  Drum, 
Assistant  Mjutant-Generel. 


i. 

J 
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.  ^  ,^  San  Franoigoo,  Ammst  10, 1804. 

J.  OlIAHLiEa  MaDEBMIT,  ^^ 

Tecowd  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Fort  Churchill : 
What  i^r^e  occasion  of  sending  a  company  of  cavalry  to  Dayton! 

"^  ^^  ;E.  C.  DKUM, 

'Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Fort  Gn\mimiLi.y  August  10, 1864 — 1  p.  m. 
Col.  E.  0.  Drwh:  ^ 

By  reft«6st  of  Governor  J.  W.  Nye  to  suppress^ 
nowat  Dayton,  and  the  troops  have  returned. 


K    All  is  quiet 


CHAS.  MoDEBM 


Cammandinff^ 


Camp  Bidwell, 
Near  Chico,  Cal.,  August  10,  1864. 
Col.  E.  C.  Dritm,  U.  S.  Army, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  JJept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  I  arrived  with  my  company 
at  this  post,  on  the  18tli  of  July  last,  I  have  made  two  expeditions  in 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  post  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  number  of  the  Indians  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  I  left  this  post  on  the  26th  of  last  July  with 
twenty-one  men,  and  marched  to  Cherokee  Flat,  twenty-five  miles,  pass- 
ing through  the  section  of  country  that  the  Indians  have  committed  the 
depredations  in  heretofore.  On  making  inquiries  of  the  citizens  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chico  what  tribe  usually  committed  the  depredations,  they 
informed  me  that  they  are  thej^eer  Creek  Indians,  which  are  composed 
of  renegades  from  all  other  tribes  in  this  sectibh-of  country,  and  num-v 
ber  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  warriors,  and  have  a  roving  disposition, 
but  they  are  generally  on  Deer,  Mill,  and  Butte  Creeks,  an  area  of  fifty 
miles  square,  which  is  a  mountainous  country,  covered  with  brush  and 
rocks,  and  traversed  by  ravines,  and  is  about  fifty  miles  from  this  place. 
However,  on  making  inquiries  concerning  them  of  the  people  of  Mesilla 
Valley  and  Cherokee  Flat,  I  find  that  they  blame  another  tribe  of  Indians 
for  committing  the  depredations  in  the  foot-hills  between  here  and  Chero- 
kee Flat.  The  Indians  referred  to  above  number  about  300  all  told,  and 
are  located  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  Feather  Eiver,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bald  Eock  and  Berry  Creek,  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
eastward  from  here.  From  the  Cherokee  Flat  I  marched  twenty  miles 
northwest,  passing  up  in  the  vicinity  and  parallel  with  the  West  Branch 
of  Feather  Eiver,  through  Dogtown  to  Nimshew,  which  is  near  the  forks 
of  Butte  Creek  and  Helltown.  From  Helltown  I  marched  down  Butte 
to  Centerville  and  Diamondville;  from  there  to  this  camp,  arriving  on 
the  29th  of  July,  having  marched  sixty-five  miles.  On  the  Ist  day  of 
August  I  had  a  detail  of  twenty-one  men,  an(J  proceeded  up  the  Chico 
and  Humboldt  road  in  a  northeast  direction,  between  Butte  Creek  on 
the  south  and  Chico  Creek  on  the  north,  to  Butte  Creek,  sixty  miles 
from  here,  over  a  mountainous  country,  but  a  splendid  road.  At  Butte 
Creek  I  left  the  Chico  and  Humboldt  road  and  marched  to  Deer  Creek 
Meadows,  with  the  intention  of  procuring  the  services  of  Capt.  Hiram 
Good,  who  is  well  known  here  as  one  of  the  best  Indian  hunters  in  the 
country,  and  a  man  who  knows  the  geography  of  the  country  in  which 


i 
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Tliisseemft  to  be  the  tendency  of  all  the  circumstances  that  come  to  my 
lipowledge,  and  their  conversation  reported  by  Potter  will  bear  no  other 
construction.  There  is  also  a  regular  system  of  raising  money  to  be 
transmitted  East  under  pretense  of  giving  to  the  rebel  sanitar^  for 
rebel  i)risoners.  Since  I  reported  to  you  that  trouble  was  expected  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  an  order  has  been  issued  by 
Governor  l>iown  (as  is  reported)  that  all  Democrats  cease  to  carry 
arms  until  further  orders,  but  to  have  them  always  ready  where  they 
can  find  them.  In  relation  to  the  arms  heretofore  spoken  of,  the  only 
further  information  we  have  been  able  to  gain  is  that  the  muskets, 
'•about  1,000,"  were  under  the  control  of  Don  Juan  de  Dias,  a  Mexi- 
can, who  disappeared  about  two  weeks  since,  and  whether  tlie  arms 
went  with  him  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  result  of  my  obser- 
vation is  that  the  secret  political  organization  is  very  powerful  and 
very  dangerous.  Second,  that  the  moving  power  which  controls  it  is 
in  sympathy  with  and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  rebellion. 
Third,  that  it  is  most  important  now  to  ascertain  exactly  who  they  are 
and  what  they  are  doing.  Fourth,  that  more  men  should  be  employed 
in  this  service  unknown  to  each  other,  so  that  their  information  may  be 
compared.  Almost  any  man  who  takes  upon.himself  these  obligations 
is  more  or  less  unreliable  to  us,  and  I  do  not  feel  safe  in  relying  alto- 
gether upon  one  man,  more  especially  as  I.Iiave  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  does  not  push  his  inquiries  as  f^t  as  he  might,  or  else  keeps 
back  something  that  he  ought  to  inform  lis  of. 

I  submit,  then,  this  matter  to  you,  iii4iddition  to  what  I  have  hereto- 
fore reported,  for  your  consideration  aiid  advice. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  EGBERT  KOBINSOllf, 

Captain  and  Provost- Marshal, 


/ 


/  \        Headquarters, 

Fori:  Churchill^  Nev.  Ter.j  August  10^  1864. 

Lieut.  E.  D.  Watte,  / 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General^  Sacramento ,  Cal: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  message  received 
from  Governor  J.  W.  Nye^at  3  p.  m.  on  yesterday.  Major  George,  Major 
Purdy,  and  Captain  C^^lder,  with  fifty  men  of  his  company  (F),  First 
Nevada  Cavalry,  proceeded  at  once  to  Dayton.  When  they  arrived 
there  the  excitement  had  partially  subsided,  and  this  morning  when  the 
command  left  Dayton  the  mob  had  dispersed  and  evefythiug  was  per- 
fectly quiet.  \ 
Verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant,  ^ 

/  ^  C.  McDBKMIT, 

Major^  Second  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post. 

(Same  to  Col!  R.  C.  Drum,  assistant  adjutant-general,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.) 

[Iin'h)8Uie.j 

Carson  City,  August  9j  i864. 

Major  MODermit,  \ 

/      Fort  Churchill:  \ 

Send  immediately  fifty  men  to  Dayton.  A  vigilance  committee  lias 
hun^  one  man,  and  more  arc  in  danger.  Come  yourself,  if  possible.  "I 
wilt  meet  ymi  *kei?e.  \ 


s> 


I 


■n 


n 
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the  5^eer  Creek  _I»diaBS  range  and  to  take  the  o  a  -  -- ^^  ^^^^^j 

l  tfeliney  VI^T^S^i^  nrrh  ed  at  tL  D^^^^  Creek  MeadoAvs 
the  Deer  Creek  Indians,  ^^t  ^^'»f "  „|  fr^\\^  vallev  and  that  the  Lassen 
I  found  that  Captain  Good  had  left  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,     ^ 

road  Avas  almost  obMerated.    i  ga%  e  np  i  i,2.^^m,  or  Big 

returned  to  Butte  freek   and  fromj^  ^^^^  ^^^„,  ^her^ 

Meadows,  some  tweveiniesnor^^^^^ 

I  returned,  taking  wliat  is  known  a^  the  i^ogr  ^^^'^^i^^ ^est  Branch 

HumbugValley,  between  Butte  Creek  on  u  ^^^^^^^^ 

of  Feather  Kiver  on  the  south,  to  ^"f  J,^?  ;"  g^nding  seven  men  with 

and  crossed  the  West  Branchof  J  jf^'t/^Srand  proceed     down 

„y  team  down  the  I>ogtown  road  t?  1  ent^.  s  i  ancn^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 

between  that  stream  and  ^J^f  ,^^jf ^Jg^'ome  t^^^ 

south  side,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  ««™^^\y^^         ^o  Yankee  UiU ; 

Hill,  Crain  Valley,  Kimshexv,  ^IfJ^^^^X?  River  to  Pentz's  ranch,  in 
ihere  I  crossed- the  West  ^ran«h  of  Feather  Kiv^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

MesiUa  Valley,  and  fro'f  t^niLs     I  have  imt  g'lined  enough  informa- 
instaut,  having  marched  1^0  mdes-    f  ''^^^      ^^^^^ed  the  dei.redations. 

^t£vTth;\roT\^or;,i^^^^^^^^^ 

Captain,  Second  Cavalry  California  Yolunteers. 


inTrtiiiliinr.r,..,,..        ^^.^^^„^gntOj  Auffmtr- li^,  2W4. 

y 
-Coll  B.  (.^T-J^ft^^**"  ,.     .     ^^^^,^  i>nrHir  San  Francisco: 

^:r^m^  ^^<^f^^^^  t he  lelf o   St'enant-Colonel  Drew, 
Cob^NEL:  I  have  i-e?«^^f.*^4^,,\^SvLle.y,  July  23,  referred  to  me 
First  Or>>ffon  Cavalry,  dated  at  Sn^pri^^  ;^^;";j;    Heutei  ant-colonel  be 

from  yon^Vffice.    I  rHVSX  w  th  1^^  command  forthwith,  as  I 
directed  to  re^n  to  Fort  ^  amath  av  ttt  n  circumstances  con- 

;ipsirp  to  have Ibsthorough  luvestigatio    m  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

fSd  with  the^dition  inade  at  ^-^j* //  f0„aorsed  by  C.^^tain 
John  Tool,  a  citizen>^ed  San  FramM^t^^  ,^  received,  and  rec- 


G.  WBIGHT, 

iyudier- Oeneral  Commandiwj. 


Col.  JAMES  F..<5URTIS7 


OK   THE  PACIFIC, 

Han  FraH^co,  August  13,  1804, 


^M^S  V.fSvnyiS,  Dist. of  Soiifh»:n  California: 

Fourth  Cal  F«?.  InftV;  ^:^7-^^^^ 

Sir:  T).^'Oinmanding  general  J^  ^^"  Se'-" 

stationed  at  Santa  «f  t^^^"*  ^.fS^^^  i«l^"*^  belongin>^tte 

ble^ll  the  Propei^ty  ^"f^,^;^^^^^^^^^^  ^i       t,  if  possible.    \ 

Client  will  be  sent  to  the  \\  i^^'J^r  {,^„t,           ,    ,^«4^- 

Verv  respccttuUy,  your  oucuii,!  K;  0.  1>W*™^,      . 

*'  ...     A  r    lull  ^Jtmnrfrf 


Gov- 


7- 
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Special  Ordees,  ) 
No.  179.  ) 


HDQUS.  DJ5PAKTMENT  01'  THE  PACIFIC, 

Sati  Francisco,  Cal,  August  io,  IMl. 

9  \*ant    Tames  T.  Hoyt,  assistant  qmirterniaster  U.  S.  Vojhnteers, 
wni  foSh^Urrelieve  C  Jpl  William  B.  Hughes,  assistant  m/artermas- 

*"'.'  'ca"^t"  Wm£  B  *nuS  assistant  auartermaster/iU  proceed 
termaster'a  department  at  tliat  P»?»;.  ,"!,"' ,'ti,l/ss  in  tl.o  most 

rdr»J;LvY;JuS'as  ti'ey  A  reeelie  fro,,,  tbe  Cief  quarter, 
master  at  department  headquarters.  / 

By  command  of  Major-G^ueral  McDo wefl :  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^ 

^  'Assistant  Adjutant- Oeneral. 


» 


Special  Ordees,  )  Hbqks.  Dist/of  Southern  CALj^^jy^j^^,, 

No  51.  ^  Drum  Barracks^  Cat.,  August  lo^  1004. 

«>  The  detachment  from  this  post  enoiunped  at  El  Monte  undercom- 
m^nd  of  Ma?Hancock,  Fovxrth  Califoruia  Infantry,  wdl  break  camp 
ou  19th  instant  and  return  to  its  post.  ^  y 

3.  Captaii      "  *  '  ' 

break  camp..- ^ 

post,  the  acting  assistant  quartermaster 

essary  transportation.  \ 

By  command  of  Colonel  Curtis:  \       ^^    jj.  lEB 

Second  Lieut.,  Fourth  California  Infiy.,  AHy.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen. 


/ 


[Indorftenieiit.] 


\ 


Headquarters  DisiRicrr  of  Southern  California,^^^^^ 

Col.  E.  0.  Drum,  \ 

Assistant  Adjutant  General:  \ 

iXlSX'S'^'i^^  Sherman,  commanding  at  I^  Pa^,  to  these 
hetiauarteJs  of  date  5th  instant,  states  that  the  civil  authority  ot 
Arizona  Territory  w^^  represented' at  La  Paz;  that  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment had  rsubigent  located  th  that  the  wliite  population  is  not 
increasing,  and  that  the  place  is  rather  diminishing  in  importancj.  No 
further  iifcessity  exists  for  the  presence  of  troops  there,  and  the  com- 
mand is  ordered  into  Yuma.  ^^^^,^  ^  CITETIS;  .^ 
r                 Colonel  Fourth  California  Infantry,  Commanding^ 


GBISZLI  BBARS  IN  THE  CHICO  REGION 
The  Me-chop^do  of  Chioo  tell  me  that  in  the 
early  doys  KLk  snd  Antelope  were  abundant 
on  the  pie ins  and  Grizzly  Beers  in  the  TUles 
The  Grizzlies  never  left  the  Tules,  but  iwere 
exceedinjjLy  dangerous  to  Indians  going  in 
there.  Many  Indians  were  badly  hurt  and  som 
were  killed  by  the  Bears,  They  wuld  always 


attack. 


iHOFDO 


iib;t.^ 


I      1  \'»7> 


State  of  California,  Executive  Depabtment, 

Sacramento,  June  27, 18b 2. 

Rriff  Gen.  GEORGE  WRIGHT,  U.  S.  Army,        „      „        .        ^  , 
^'   Commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Fran<y,sco,  Cal. : 

General:  Inclosed  I  send  Y^ ^^^^ ^/ ^ "TZ^'SJJpns* o?  oSco 
to  me  bv  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  ot  ouico 
and  vicfnitv  hi  Butte  County,  held  on  the  26th  instant,  in  which  repre- 
sentltions  aVe^^^^^^^  of  recent  Indian  outrages  committed  on  Rock 
Creek  Butte  Creek,  and  vicinity,  and  calling  upon  me  tor  men  and 
:  means'  ammunition  and  arms,  to  assist  them  in  quelling  said  outrages. 
^SSice  reSng  tL  communication  I  have  learned  through  private 
™oes  eSed  to  credit  that  the  bodies  of  the  children  referred  to 

Tve  been  S  brutally  murdered.    I  ^^^^f .  ^^^P^^JS; "y/fCt  ^ 
vou  forward  to  the  scene  of  Indian  depredations  in  Butte  County  one 
Sinanv  of  infantry  to  assist  the  citizens  in  effectually  putting  an  end 
jriSn  01  tSges     And  I  would  also  ask  of  you,  if  it  is  possible,  to 
deliver  To  tie  State  of  California,  under  whatever  arrangement  you 
nav  think  proper,  500  stand  of  arms,  that  I  may  enable  the  citizens  of 
t^o^  different  counties  to  protect  themselves  against  these  repeated 
Indian  outragXand  at  the  same  time  relieve  yourself  from  the  fre^ 
nuent  demands  i  am  compelled  to  make  upon  you  for  assistance,  as  t  e 
State  harnitone  stand  at  her  command.    This  communication  will  be 
SIfded  vo^by  Dr  S.  M.  Sproul,  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Butte 
Countv  who  will  more  fully  explain  affairs  as  they  now  exist  in  said 
oountv  ami  t^whose  statement  I  would  earnestly  cal  your  attention. 
;^^rht;:trnor  to  be,  very  -pectfidly,^y^our^ol.^^^^^^^^^^ 

Oovernor, 

[Inclosure.] 

His  Excellency  Leland  Stanford,  . 

Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Cahforma  : 
At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chico  and  vicinity,  held  June  2^ 

:18^2  t'oTdop?  measures  for  putting  a  «t«P  ^«  ^^«  reXSrSrer 
>.mTio-  PnTYiniitted  bvtlie  mountain  Indians  on  Rock  Creek,  liutte^reeK, 
^  SldTaS^S^^^^^^^  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to 

!  f.etit?of  Sr  S  for  men  and  means,  ammunition  and  arms,  to 

!  SsSst  1^  quelling  these  Indian  outrages.    Your  petitioners 
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would  respectfully  represent  that  said  Indians  have  been  robbing  and 
killing  our  citizens,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  lives  and  property  we 
invoke  Government  aid.  On  the  25th  instant  one  Thomas  Allen,  a 
teamster,  was  killed  and  scalped  on  the  road  from  Stratton's  Mill  to 
Keefer's,  his  four  mules  shot,  a  valley  Indian  accompanying  him  also 
shot,  but  escaped.  Three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  were  gather- 
ing blackberries  on  Eock  Creek,  about  six  miles  east  of  the  Shasta 
road  where  on  searching  for  them  their  horses  were  found  shot,  but  the 
children  gone,  leaving  evidence  of  a  struggle  for  escape.  Portions  ot 
their  dresses  were  found  near  the  horses.  These  children  are  now 
doubtless  in  possession  of  the  Indians.  Parties  are  now  m  pursuit 
of  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  arras  and  means  enough  to  success- 
fully pursue  them.  The  committee  has  appointed  Dr.  S.  M.  Sproul  to 
wait  upon  Your  Excellency  and  more  fully  present  our  case. 

^  J.  S.  HBNNING,  Chairman^ 

E.  B.  POND, 

GEO.  WEST, 

S.  M.  SPROUL, 

H.  H.  JOHNSON, 

Committee, 


Prom  War  of  Rebellion 
Records,  Ser.1,50: 

Pt.l,  1897 
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DIFFIOULTT  BETWEEN  MOUNTAIN  k  VALLET 
TKIBES,  BUTTE  OOUNTT,  CALiy. 


The  following  note  is  f rem  the  Sacra* 
mento  Daily  Bemoeratio  State  Journal, 
January  9,  1856. '•- 

*The  MarysTille  Expreaii  learns  that 

on  the  27th  ult. ,  a  difficulty  occurred 
atBidwell^s  Banch,  Butte  County, 
between  the  Mountain  and  Valley  tribes 
(Bidwell's)  in  which  oeveral  of  the 

« 

Mountain  Indians  were  killed,  and 

Uaj.  Bidwell*8  miller,  Jos.  Shaeffer, 
was  very  dangerously  if  not  mortally 
wounded.  Mr.  S.  was  assisting  Bid^ 
well*a  Indiana.  It  all  arose  out  of 
an  attenipt  made  by  the  Mountain  Indians 
to  seize  and  carxy  off  one  of  the  Valley 
Indian  si^uaws.* 

Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State 
Journal,  Jfin.9,  1856. 


rv/\JL(S^ 


00 


"NED'S  TRIBE  —  UHICO  INDIANS 


The  Maxysville  Weekly  Express, 
June  12,  1858  speaks  of  depredations 
comnitted  by • Chioo  Indians  known  as 
t'Ned^s  trib»* ,  often  seen  starting  out 
aimed  fron  the  vicinity  between  Rock 
Creek  and  Chioo. 

Marysville  Weekly  Express,  June  12,  1858. 


K.\l 
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August  13,  1863.   iTarysville  Daily  Appeal 

Order  sent  to  Benicia  by  General  Wright  to  Lieut. Col.  Olney 

to  hold  4  companies  of  Volunteers  stationed  there  in  readiness 
to  march  mthout  delay, "to  Chico,  Butte  County;  on  account  of  the 
Indian  difficulties  in  that  county,  '^he   other  three  companies 
are  ordered  to  proceed  to  Millerton  in  I'Yesno  County  by  way  of 
Stockton.  On  arriving  at  that  point  2  of  the  companies  will  re- 
main there  and  the  other  will  proceed  ta  thence  to  Visalia." 
Quoted  fax  from  the  Union  ^  Aug. 12. 


/^ 


•  ^ 


CHiX^O  INDIANS 


The  Daily  Alta  California,  July  3, 

t 

1852,  under  Sacramento  News,  states: 

■A  man  named  Fry  was  killed  near 
Neal*s  Ranch  in  attempting  to  recover 
some  cattle  stolen  by  the  Checo 
Indians.     He  was  shot  through  the 
neck  with  an  arrow." 

Daily  Alta  California,  July  3,  1852, 


.«—***•■"•' 


y r •«^." 
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Daily  Alta  California  (San  Francisco)  Jan.  5,  1856 


^A   difficulty  occured  a  few  days  since  at  Bidwell's 
Eanch,  resulting  the  deaths  of  5  Indians  aid  one  white 
man.  The  Indians  came  into  a  store  kept  hy  Mr.  Joseph 
Schaeffer,  and  asked  for  some  flour;  and  demanded  it 
without  payment.  Upon  being  refused,  they  immediately  . 
shot  him  down  and  killed  him.  The  white  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  gathered  together  and  pursued  the 
murderers,  and  succeeded  in  killing  five  of  them." 


Q 


1 


BATTLE  BET^/lENtEIDHfELL  INDIANS  AND  THl(TPIBE  ACROSS  THE  BITER 

s 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Sacramento  Daily  Democratic 
State  Journal,  August  26,  1856.— 

■A  fight  among  the  red  men  of  the  forest  tool?  place  on  Monday- 


last,  on  the  open  prairie  6  miles  from  Chioo.  The  battle  was 
fought  between  the  tribe  known  as  the  -Bidwell  Indians  and  a 
tribe  that  belong  across  the  river.  It  seems  to  be  a  periodical 


affair  with  these  savages. 


fought 


And  at  the  spot  named,  and  with  as  much  regularity  as  their 


more  civilized  brethren. 


truggl 


several  hours,  and  with  a  savage  fierceness  equal  to  any  contest 
that  has  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  mode  of  warfare,  that  we  pre- 
sume  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  that  when  in  the  heat  of  a 
conflict  --  arrows  flying  as  thick  as  hail  —  and  the  air  is 
rent  with  the  hideous  war  cxy  —  the  little  children, -by 

»   * 

mutual  consent,  are  sent  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  pick 
up  the  poisoned  bearded  arrows  that  have  missed  their  mark, 
and  return  them  to  the  quiver  of  the  hostile  parent,  to  be  again 
sent  whizzing  into  the  eneny^'s  ranks. 

There  were  some  10  or  12  seriously  wounded,  and  2  killed. 

One  of  the-Bidwell  tribe,  a  fine  stout  warrior,  was  pierced  in 

It 
the  breast  by  an  arrow  to  the  defth  of  9  inches.  The  point 

was  poisoned,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  would  die  from 

its  effects.—  Jrcan  the  Butte  Record." 

Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State  Journal  (after  Butte 
Record) ,  Aug.  26,  1866. 


AN  OUTRAGE  ON  THE  NOHTHERN  MIDOO 


/Ltx- 


In  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Nosse  or  Yahna 

A 

Indians  in  1859  and  the  early  '60 »s  in  a  booklet  by  R.  A. 
Anderson  entitled  VPightin^  the, Mi 11  .Creeks'  (published  a 


Ghico,  Calif.,  in  1909),  mention  is  made  of  one  of  a  number 
of  cases  in  which. in  order  to  punish  Indians  of  certain 
tribes,  outrages  were  committed  against  Indians  of  widely 
different  tribes  jrtio  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 

alleged  offense. 

Referring  to)^ General  Kibbey,rali  Chat  time-  stationed  at 
Sacramento^  i^riae-  in  the  summer  of  1859ywent  in  person  in 
command  of  a  company  of  infantry  to  attack  the  Indians, 
Capt.  Anderson  gives  the  following  account; 


"The  history  of  Kibbey's  campaign  can  be  quickly 

summed  up.  He  roamed  through  the  mountains  for  several 

weeks,  going  as  far  east  as  the  Big  Meadows,  where  he 

seized  a  number  of  perfectly  hamless  Indians  as  prisoners 

He  returned  by  way  of  Butte  Creek,  where  he  got  more 

prisoners,  and,  proceeding  to  Ghico,  'captured'  the 

Bidwell  Indians  and  transported  the  entire  lot  to  the 

Reservation.  He  did  not  get  a  single  Mill  Creek,  or  any 

other  Indian  who  had  ever  caused  the  whites  any  trouble. 

'^General  Bidwell  promptly  went  to  Sacramento  and  gave 
bonds  for  the  good  behavior  of  his  Indians,  whereupon  the 
Government  authorities  released  them,  and  they  returned  to 
Chico." 

R.  A.  Anderson,  Fighting  the  Mill  Creeks,  p.  44, 
Chico.  Calif..  1909, 


0L«Lvw-''<i«.jeVjLi  ^ 


Sacramento  Valley  Indians,  lower  Feaijier  Biver,  1850 

Ca}  t.  Georos  Coffin,  vvho  made  a  brii-  ui:  Feather  River 
in  1^350,  in  his  diary  (publiehed  in  1900)  under  date  of 
/^ril  20,  1^350,  write ;^  as  followB  of  an  Indian  rajicheria 
on  Feather  Piver  oppoaite  the  city  of  Kicolaue: 

•Opj^oeite  to  Nicolaus  ia  a  ranoheria,  or  Indian  vil-      [77. 
lage,  situated  on  a  sandy  bar.     tEheir  wigwartifl  are  mioei*- 
able  hoteli,  showing  the  want  of  an^  idea  of  oonjf ort -in 
the  human  race  in  a  state  of  nature.     These  Indians  are 
the  most  s^ualid-lookiixs  wretches  I  have  ever  rr«t  with. 
They  live  privioipolly  on  loomsand  fish*     They  collect  a 
yearns  supply  of   the  former  .iien  in  season,  and  preserve 
them  in  little  ci  loular  enclosures  moxie  of  poles  standing 
up  in  the  ,^round  and  interwoven  wi  1h  reeds  and  covered 
with  thatch.     One  of  \imne  kraaJe  is  attacl^d  to  each 

hovel. 

To  calBh  fish,  some  20  or  30  men,  women  and  children 

wade  out  in  single  file  to  the  sandbar;    the  leader 

marches  U\m  round  in  a  semicircle,  so  as  to  enclose  a 
space  '.>ettf/een  them  and    m  shore;    then  they  all  face  in- 
ward and  advance   to  a  focuB,  beatin;*  the  vmter  as  they 
draw  to  land.     T.vo  ran  .'.re  e  nolo  red    in   the  semicircle 
with  a  net  about  8  feet  lopg  and  4  feet  broad  with  a 
stretcher  at  each  end;  ecjch  man  holds  one  of  tiiese 
stretchers  and  when  the  circle  has  oome  to  a  focus  they 
deitrously  slip  their  net  under  tiie  school  of  small 
fish  which  the  swarthy  wre tehee  have  frightened  into  a 
compa  t  body  and  sweep    "^lem  out  uj;on  the  sand  iuid  if  the 
he>.ul  han  been  a  f^ood  one   they  jumj^  and  leap,  whoop  .'.aid 
scream  like  Bedlam  broke  loose*  ** 

rc  pt.  GeoiT;e  Coffin],  Pioneer  Voyage  to  California,  p.  77. 
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Saoh  of  the  mtchoWo  villages  had  its  own  Chief  and  its  ovm 


o      roundhouse  (Ko^^me),     The  round  house  had  two  large  center  posts 
i  I  and  four  snaller  posts-six  in  all.     The  fir.  »«s  in  th.  center; 
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si  the  smoke  hole  overheod  as  usual.  There  «8S  only  one  door.  It 
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c  W8S  on  the  west  side  and  so  low  that. people  had  to  bend  down  or 
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In  the  long  ago  the  first  land  wfs  at  Durham.  Here  grew  an 
oak  tree  which  tore  all  kinds  of  acorns,  sooms.  of  the  Valley 
Oak.  live  Oak  end  others.  This  tree  was  cut  ty  Whites  a  few 
years  ago  when  clearing  for  the  railroad.  After  this  many  of 
our  people  died. 


(Ifainly.: 


h«ob»( 


NOTES  ON  THR  MIDOO  OF  THR  OHIOO  RHTrlON 

..and  her  huahand,  who^belonKed  *-o/^*^«^»24°!^J^rS4rn^ 
[ountftin  People  of  the  foothill  region  east  of  GhicoJ 

.  ♦^•.^4*«*nr  Af  *Mm  wallev  Midoo  of  the  Ohico  region- 


thoae  spe&klT^  the 


dialect— extends  from  a  place  called 


Nord,  about  I  miles  north  of  Chico  aM  a  little  eonth  of  Rock  Creek. 


Durham 


boundary 


ascertain  with  certainty,  some  saying  it  was  only  It  milw  east  of 
Chico,  others  that  it  was  5  or  6  miles.) 

The  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chico  was  called 


■ 


Bah-Hahi)-ke .  and  the  Chico  rancher ia,  Ba3>'¥hp 


(the  word  ^no-loo^ko  meanine  ranoheria  or  town).  This^  rancheria 
covered  the  flat  now  occupied  by  the  Bidwell  mansion  and  grounds, 
the  creek  passing  through  it  from  east  to  west. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Chico.  at  a  place  called 
0.tah>ke>  was  another  rancheria.  called  0>tay)>kiro  hoo>loo>ko. 

The  nhinr.  mtch^oWo  say  that  on  the  west  their  terri- 
tory  extended  along  Sacramento  RiYe^F^tl«M*eiM^<^Stony  Creek 


(which  passes  the  little  settlement  of  St.  John)  south  to  Jacinto 
South  of  Jacinto  on  both  sides  of  the  Sacramento  were  Indians 


speaking  a  ^olly  different  lar^iage  (the 


division  of  the 


Wintoon) 


The  principal  rancheria  of  the  Mitch* op^do.  called 


was 


Mitch- w-dohoo-loo'-ko.. situated  3  miles  south  of  Chico,  and  their 


terrttory  reached  only  to  Durham.    The  dialect  spoken  south  of 
Durham  was  said  to  differ  only  slightly,  and  to  continue  southerly     ^ 

to  the  Yuba  region. 

Tlie  Mountain  People  call  theraseltes  Ti-mah.  and  are 
called  by  the  Chico  valley  people  Yah-mah-nim-raah  M-doo. 

r 

Their  country  extends  from  a  few  miles  east  of  Chico  easterly  into 


the  mountains  and  southeasterly  as  far  as(Mooretow5^in^'^Qr^^ 
Among  the  white  settlements  wi.thin  their  territory  are  Diamondville. 
Centerville.  Helltown.  Nimshew,  Magalia,  Paradise,  Concow,  Dogtown, 
YailIWi  Hi  U*. -Cherokee,  and  Mooretown.  Their  dialect  in  forms  of 
speech  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chico  Mitch-op»do. 
but  differs  in  the  names  of  many  animals  and  plants  and  of  numerous 
other  objects.  Persons  speaking  either  dialect  say  that  the  other 


id  ©aaily  understood  after  they  learn  the  different  nar«8  of  objects. 
They  appear  to  minimize  ratlier  than  exaggerate  the  difference, 
althoiigh  this  is  contrary  to  the  ^sual  custom  among  Indians. 


Among  the  TJTiah  rancher i as  whose 


are  perpetuated 


in  the  present  day  geographic  nomenclature  of  the  region  are 
Konkow  (often  written  Concow),  the  proper  name  of  which  is 
KQi-)m»kow-we>  and  Kim-shew,  whose  proper  name  is  Nem-se-we. 

There  were  two  iiaportant  rancherias  on  the  .vest  side  of 


Sacramento  River*  Netther-in  -^  dip^et^ 


terr-itory-/  One  of  these,  called  Tgoyi-no  hoo-loo>ko.  was  at 
ItonroeYille  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek;  the  other,  called  Bot-se 

t 

(or  Baht-se)  hoo>loo-ko>  at  Jacinto®   the  dialects  of  both  -o^ 


'said  to  differ  only  slightly  from  that  of  Mitoh-op-do.» 
Nearly  all  of  the  irtiabitants  of  Bot-se  are  said  to  have  perished 
from  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  carried  to  them  by  one  of  the  river 
locate . 
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NO-TO-KOI-YO  OR  N0HTH3ASTERN  MIDU 

Of  American  Valley,  Pltanas  County 

October  1,  1906. 


Hairy  Caterpillars  are  called  Wit- turn- turn  kah-peem, 


meaning  Thunder  Worm, 
Large  Cocoons  are  called 


Saw-k^^-tjffi 


One  can  hear  people  talking  inside 


MOTOKOYiO  OH  MORTtlEASTERfl  mm 


Tho  Notokcyio  of  ••fnericnn  Valle^^ 
near    ^uincy  tell  no  thrt  their  people 
upidffcr  their  quivers  Fkinj5  of  ll^xk  ^>e?'r. 
Timber  V/olf,  ''oyote,  Bcbcat,  nnd   Jeer. 
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■O-WMKmCiO  or  HOBTHSASTffiW 


f  AMxiett  VaIUy»  PXwas  Cowity. 

Octol3tT  1,  1906. 

iBOBg  the  First  Peoplt  tht  Goldea  Bagli 


•Ml  Bald  I^le 


Barronii^  Owl  occmrs  about  Hwiej  I«kt« 
Craatad  KLma  Jay  plants  aoams  that  gtaw 

into  oak  trees* 

California  Jay  ( /jphaloeoMl  ocenrs  in  awawr, 


r' 


bmt  all  go  below  in  the  fall. 


The  Valley  Qaail  does  not  occur  here»  bnt  is 


cofBon  below* 

Pileated  Woodpecker 


called 


|[fl|j^lj«iihlr 


good 


California 


talks 


hoaees. 


The  Suthatch  is  also  a  good  bird* 

The  Oria^e  ocoars  in  swaier.  but  po^s  and  goes  e; 

The  Hiunming  Bird  is  a  bad  bird,  and  sets  fire  to 


inhabit  the  regioi 


Aaerioan  Valla; 
Coxsorants 


region* 


Two  kinds  of  Sandhill  Ciwie  occwri 


the  big  ones  called 

and  a  sMller  kind  called  .  •  .  .  • 


TiL^o-do^ko^ 


IO-10-IOlllO  OR  HOBTHKASTrai  MIIW 

Ql  iMTioan  Valley •  Plwa  Oomty 

Ooteber  X»  1906 

IWT  B.A  {i3Brja).-I-t«»  i>y  d.er.   *.4  for  .«lioi«. 

is  ■dtiog  a  atrMig  t«** 
Ikrro*  (ioUU«»J— 0"«4  ^  ■**««  -diolii.1  tw  for 

stench  troubles* 

nedioina* 
appWeatiw  for  wr«8. 

tottia.-3..d«  pM»«i.d  l»to  «.!  «»i  «»«d  for  food: 

root  not  «».d  for  food.  To.  -ad.  fro-  th. 
root  «B«l  .•  oar.  for  1).lljach.. 
(Ml  U.t  of  plant  v^*b  to  b.  fo«.d  In  TOOabiUar,  1 


) 
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NOTOKOTIO  OR  NORTHBASTBRN  MI13D 

The  Notokoyio  of  American  Valley 
near  Quincy  tell  me  that  their  people 
usedfor  their  quivers,  skins  of  ELack  Bear, 
Timber  Wolf,  Coyote,  Bobcat,  and  Deer. 
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EAGLE  LAKE  INDIANS 


Lassen  Co. ,  Calif. 
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HEADQUABTEES, 
Fort  Crook,  October  5,  1862. 

Col.  R.  0.  Drum,  ,   _  „    .  c      rr       • 

Assistant  AdjiitantGeneral,  U.  S.  Army,  San  Franmco: 

Colonel:  1  arrived  at  the  post  witb  my  command  to-day  by  tbe  way 
of  Big  Meadows.  On  ray  arrival  at  that  place  I  received  information 
that  the  party  who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  committed  the 
denredation  in  Mountain  Meadows  had  returned,  having  trailed  the 
Indians  to  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Lake  and  killing  2  and  taking  2  prisoners. 
Came  down  the  Lawson  trail  to  the  Honey  Lake  emigrant  road.  Met 
several  trains,  the  members  of  which  reported  no  trouble  since  leaving 
Humboldt.  I  left  two  non-commissioned  officers  and  six  men  to  patrol 
the  road  between  Honey  Lake  and  Hot  Creek  Station,  as  the  only  difli- 
culty  to  be  apprehended  in  that  neighborhood  would  be  of  those  ludians 
stampeding  the  cattle  of  small  parties,  and  that  force  would,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  for  that  duty.  It  having  been  reported  that  a  band  ot 
Indians  had  assembled  on  Canon  Creek,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
east, I  sent  a  scout  in  that  direction,  whom  I  expect  to  return  in  three 
days,  when,  if  necessary,  I  shall  proceed  in  that  direction.  During  my 
absence  one  Bailey,  from  Oregon,  whose  brother  was  killed  in  Big  Valley 
last  year,  came  here  to  get  his  remains,  and  while  in  the  valley  kiUed  . 
,  three  squaws,  which  may  result  in  giving  me  some  trouble.  The  Indian 
ikuide,  Pugh,  has  several  trusty  natives  under  his  control,  and  employs 
them  in  hunting  the  hiding  places  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
through  them  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  myself  posted  as  to  theiriuove- 
ments  The  trouble  reported  at  Mountain  Meadows  amounted  to  killing 
one  man  by  a  party  of  .Eagle  Lake  ludians,  the  pursuit  of  whom  was 
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[Chap.  LXn. 


ended  on  my  arrival  in  the  vicinity.    My  provisions  being  exhausted, '  < 
I  was  obliged  to  return,  but  shall  again  go  out  on  receiving  the  uecessary 
information.  ,    ,.     ^  j.  i 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sgvant,^^  ^  mELLEN,  .         ' 

Ca]}tam,  Commanding. 


"^M  of  RebeniQii  Records 
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EAGLE  LAKE  INDIANS 


Li&88en  Co 


Headquarters, 


ftarBl 


yt^2,  Fort  Crook,  October  5, 1862. 

Col.  R.  C.  Drum,  „  „   ,         o      xr 

Assistant  Adjutant-  General,  U.  8.  Army,  San  Francisco : 

Colonel  :  I  arrived  at  the  post  witb  my  command  to-day  by  the  way 
of  Biff  Meadows.  On  my  arrival  at  that  place  I  received  mformation 
that  the  party  who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  committed  the 
depredation  in  Mountain  Meadows  had  returned,  having  trailed  the 
Indians  to  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Lake  and  killing  2  and  taking  2  prisoners. 
Came  down  the  Lawson  trail  to  the  Honey  Lake  emigrant  road.  Met 
several  trains,  the  members  of  which  reported  no  trouble  since  leaving 
Humboldt.  I  left  two  non-commissioned  officers  and  six  men  to  patrol 
the  road  between  Honey  Lake  and  Hot  Creek  Station,  as  the  only  dito- 
cultv  to  be  apprehended  in  that  neighborhood  would  be  of  those  Indians 
stampeding  the  cattle  of  small  parties,  and  that  force  would,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  for  that  duty.  It  having  been  reported  that  a  baud  ot 
Indians  had  assembled  on  Canon  Creek,  some  thirty  mdes  to  the  south- 
east, I  sent  a  scout  in  that  direction,  whom  1  expect  to  return  in  three 
days,  when,  if  necessary,  I  shall  proceed  in  that  direction.  During  my 
absence  one  Bailey,  from  Oregon,  whose  brother  was  killed  m  Big  Valley  , 
last  year,  came  here  to  get  his  remains,  and  while  m  the  valley  kUled  |^ 
i  three  squaws,  which  may  result  in  giving  me  some  trouble.  The  Indian  i\ 
iWuide,  Pugh,  has  several  trusty  natives  under  his  control,  and  employs 
them  in  hunting  the  hiding  places  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
through  them  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  myself  posted  as  to  their  move-  ! 
meuts  The  trouble  reported  at  Mountain  Meadows  amounted  to  killin  g 
one  man  by  a  party  of  «Eagle  Lake  Indians,  the  pursuit  of  whom  was 

154  operations  on  the  pacific  coast.        [CHAP.Lxn. 

V. 

ended  on  my  arrival  in  the  vicinity.  My  provisions  being  exhausted, 
I  was  obliged  to  return,  but  shall  again  go  out  on  receiving  the  necessary 
information.  ,    ,.     .  „i. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sgva^t,^  ^  mELLEN,  ^ 

Captain^  Commanding.     ^ 

—  ^ 
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HONEY  LAKE  VALLEY,  CALIF. 


'Honey  Lake  and  Honey  Lake  Valley  were  named  from  the 


found 


Indians  are  very  fond,  and  from  which  they  made  a  sort  of 
molasses  for  their  food.     This  honey-dew  is  a  deposit  of  two 

species  of  plant  lice."  ^ 

—Memorial  andBiog'l  Hist. of  North' n  Calif.,  Lewis 

Pub'g  Co.,  150,  1891. 
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NO-TO-KOl'-YO  OR  NORTHEASTERN  HIDD 

Of  American  Valley,  Plwaas  Connty 

October  1,  1906 

Fever  Bash  (Garrya).— Eaten  by  deer.  Used  for  medici 

in  making  a  strong  tea. 
Tarrow  fAchilleaL— Used  in  making  medicinal  teja  for 


stomach  troubles. 


Broad-leaf  Milkweed  ( 


). — Tea  of  leaves  used  for 


medicine. 


Yellow  Tree 


Bvemifl 


lyyethia, 


application  for  sores. 
-Seeds  pounded  into  meal  and  used  for  food; 
root  not  used  for  food.  Tea  made  from  the 
root  used  as  cure  for  bellyache. 


(Ptll  list  of  plant  names  to  be  found  in  vocabulary  list.) 
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His  Guide 


Dr.  C.  H.  Cummings 
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¥  HAVE  a  very  interesting  little  story  that  some  of  the  readers 
of  Outdoor  Life  might  like  to  read.  I  was  on  a  hunting  and 
fishing  trip  two  years  ago.  I  always  do  considerable  riding 
while  in  the  mountains,  and  always  carry  my  blankets  and 
enough  grub  to  last  me  two  or  three  days.  I  leave  the  main 
camp  ground  and  strike  off  into  the  mountains  for  about  10 
or  15  miles  and  get  into  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  that  are 
seldom  visited  by  other  hunters.  On  one  oi  these  trips  my 
object  was  more  to  look  at  a  mine  that  I  wanted  to  get  a 
lease  on. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Indians  in  Plumas  County, 
California,  and  my  story  is  concerning  one  of  them.  There  are 
several  Indian  camps  and  they  are  situated  from  10  to  15  miles 
apart.  About  8  miles  from  Buck's  Ranch  I  stopped  at  an  In- 
dian camp  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  mine  I  was  looking  for.  I 
inquired  of  one  of  the  Indians  and  he  directed  me  to  the  mine. 
But  he  said  it  was  a  hard  place  to  find,  as  I  would  have  to 
leave  my  horse  at  a  certain  place  and  walk  on  a  narrow  trail 
up  the  canyon  where  I  could  not  take  a  horse.  He  called  a 
little  Indian  boy  who  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  told  him  to 
go  with  me.  I  put  him  on  the  horse  with  me  and  we  rode  down 
the  mountain  about  three  miles  and  then  walked  to  the  mine. 

The  old  man  who  owned  the  mine  was  out  fishing  and  we 
had  to  wait  till  after  sundown.  When  I  got  thru  my  business 
with  him  it  was  dark,  and  by  the  time  we  got  back  to  the 
Indian  camp  it  was  late  and  a  very  dark  night.  The  Indian 
insisted  that  I  stay  all  night.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  Indian  camp,  but  in  looking  around  I  saw  that  things 
looked  rather  neat  for  an  Indian  camp.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
were  half-breeds  and  had  attended  the  public  schools. 

While  we  were  sitting  talking,  some  of  the  Indians  telling 
some  of  their  hunting  experiences,  the  dogs  commenced  to  bark 


and  one  of  the  Indians  went  out  to  see  what  the  fuss  was  about. 
When  he  came  in  he  was  leading  an  old  blind  Indian.  I  asked 
one  of  the  Indians  how  he  got  there  and  they  told  me  that  he 
was  eighty  years  old  and  had  been  blind  many  years.  He  rode 
a  small  Indian  pony  that  he  said  was  about  twenty  years  old. 
He  informed  the  Indians  that  he  would  have  been  there  sooner, 
but  up  on  the  mountain  his  cinche  broke  and  he  had  to  stop 
and  fix  it.  I  examined  the  cinche  the  next  morning  and  he  had 
done  a  very  neat  job  of  it  with  buckskin  strings,  as  good  as 
anyone  could  have  done  with  eyes  to  see. 

I  asked  him  how  he  found  his  way  from  one  camp  to  the 
other.  He  told  me  that  he  always  knew  which  way  to  go  and 
he  would  head  his  horse  on  the  trail  and  no  matter  how  many 
trails  crossed  that  trail,  the  horse  would  bring  him  out  at  the 
right  camp.  In  some  places  the  trail  would  lead  thru  rough, 
brushy  canyons.  He  said  that  when  the  horse  would  come  to 
a  place  where  the  brush  was  thick  he  would  stop  and  then  go 
slowly  so  he  could  feel  his  way  thru  and  keep  the  brush  from 
hitting  his  head. 

He  said  that  sometimes  he  would  camp  out  on  the  mountain 
when  the  weather  was  nice  and  warm.  He  would  make  camp 
a  d  turn  his  horse  out  to  feed  and  the  horse  would  never  leave 
him.  And  when  he  got  ready  to  start  out  again  in  the  morning 
he  would  whistle  to  his  horse  and  the  horse  would  come  to  him 
and  put  up  his  head  to  be  bridled.  After  the  horse  was  saddled 
and  packed  the  Indian  would  start  for  the  Indian  camp.  He 
said  that  he  always  knew  which  way  to  go  and  the  horse  would 
never  go  back  the  way  he  came  from  till  he  got  to  the  next 
camp. 

Now,  there  was  a  blind  Indian  and  a  horse  that  surely  had 
some  sense,  and  they  understood  each  other.  They  would  travel 
over  those  rough  mountains  day  or  night,  the  horse  always 
bringing  his  blind  master  out  at  the  ri^ht  camp. 


■ 


': 

I 


country  "west  of  the  river,"  one  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  calling  all  the  country 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Rockies 
eastward  to  within  75  or  100  miles  of  the 
Missouri  a  desert,  for  it  was  at  that  time  a 
desert  in  truth  and  not  at  all  like  the  corn 
growing,  black-soil  country  that  a  great  part 

of  it  is  now.  '  ,111 

It  took  years  to  transform  the  old,  barren 
buffalo  grass  plains  into  a  farming  country 
where  men  could  live. 

When  I  first  saw  that  great  expanse  of  raw 
land  it  had  hardly  been  touched  by  a  plow 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  only  a  little  strip 
of  it  along  the  east  side  next  to  the  river 
had  been  settled  and  even  this  was  undergo- 
ing the  slow  process  of  change  required  to 
turn  raw  sod  into  productive  fields,  and  1 
planted  many  an  acre  of  sod  corn  behind  the 
man  with  the  plow  who  turned  over  the  virgin 
sod  as  the  first  step  of  farm  making. 

I  was  a  barefooted  boy  then,  wild  as  the 
antelope  and  deer  that  sometimes  came  in 
sight  of  the  fields,  and  there  was  little  that 
got  by  my  questions  to  the  older  folks  or 
that  I  did  not,  so  far  as  possible,  investigate 

at  first  hand. 

As  I  lived  those  days  I  was  storing  up  a 
fund  of  intimate  knowledge  of  that  great 
wilderness,  its  climate,  its  denizens,  its  daily 
changes  and  its  varied  features  for  1  lived 
there  and  grew  up  as  sturdy  and  healthy  as 
the  sunflowers  that  showed  things  how  to 
grow  as  soon  as  the  sod  was  broken  thru  fur- 
nishing a'place  for  them  to  really  get  started 
right. 


I  DID  not  then  know  that  some  day  I  would 
draw  on   that  great  store  of  experiences 
so  I  could  write  about  a  country  for  you— a 
wild,  beautiful  country  that  has  utterly  van- 
ished and  may  as  well  never  have  been  lor 
all  people  of  today  know  about  it,  save  for  a 
few  of  us  oldlings   still  left   to   tell  of  the 
things  we  saw  and  knew  and  were  a  part  ot. 
It  was   a   glorious  country  in   those  early 
days,  so  big,  so  wide,  so  alone  that  it  had  a 
charm  all  its  own,  which  no   man  can  ever 
dream  about  now  for   there  is  nothing  lett 
to   compare   it   to  or   get   an    idea   ^r^m   ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  little  part  of  Western  Mon- 
tana, north  of  the  river. 


^JJ^UJ^velninderstood  the  weather  signs 
for  they  would  come  hurrying  south  in  great 
bands  some  times  twenty-four  hours  or  so 
ahead  of  a  big  storm. 

This  was  so  well  known  that  whites  and 
Indians  both  prepared  to  "hole  up"  for  at 
least  three  bitter  days  if  the  animals  went 
south  in  droves  without  stopping  to  feed  on 

the  way.  . 

The  migratory  birds  usually  went  with,  or 
just  preceding,  these  herd  migrations,  and 
we  knew  that  just  behind  them  there  was  a 
roaring,  freezing  blizzard  that  would  destroy 
with  cold,  as  a  live  flame  did  with  heat,  every 
living  thing  caught  without  shelter,  when  it 
got  down  to  business. 

The  country  surface  then  was  as  devoid  of 
trees  and  of  weeds  as  a  paved  street,  and 
there  was  no  grass  except  the  short  curly 
buffalo  grass  and  the  buch  grass  and  gramma 
grass  that  grew  only  in  favored  spots  and  not 
as  a  sod  mantle  all  over  the  land. 

Buffalo    grass    was    the    regular    "country 
grass'  that  covered  all  the  land  with  a  tightly 
curled  coat  as  smooth  as  a  well  kept  lawn 
and  often  without  a  break  in  it  for  miles  ex- 
cept where  the  buffalo  trails  cut  a  line  across 
it  or  some  "draw"  broke  across  its  wide  ex- 
panse, forming  a  more  or  less  washed  dram- 
age   channel   for   flood   waters,   which   came 
rarely  but  usually  came  with  a  rush  when 
they  did  come  just  as  water  all  runs  off  that 
falls  on  a  shingled  roof;  this  sod  was  about 
as  effective  as  a  shingled  roof  when  it  came 
to  shedding  storm  water  and  it  took  a  hard, 
long  continued  rain  to  wet  down  more  than 
half  an  inch  into  this  dry,  moisture  resisting 
soil    that    had    been    fed    over    and    storm- 
pounded  for  countless  centuries  before  even 
the  Indians  came  to  know  it. 


Often  they  would  be  like  a  string  of  beads 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  different  ,sized  wMer 
holes  that  would  collectively  hold  an  immense 
amount  of  water  right  where  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  water  at  all. 

Very  often  these  water  holes  would  be  con- 
nected by  a  little  trickle  of  running  water 
for  a  lon^  time  after  a  rain  and  for  several 
weeks  in  "spring  and  early  summer  they  were 
nearly  always  so  connected  and  furnished  a 
path  for  the  fish  to  come  over  from  the  rivers 
up  to  the  ponds. 

The  water  settled  in  time  and  became  very 
clear  and  it  was  always  cold  at  the  bottom. 
In  these  prairie  water  holes  one  could  al- 
ways catch  a  good  mess  of  fish  in  the  old 
days  in  just  a  few  minutes  of  fishing,  and 
they  were  as  fine  pan  fish  as  the  world  knows 
even  today.  They  have  "gone  to  the  sand- 
hills"  along  with  the  buffalo  and  wild  things 
that  lived  with  them. 

Today  even  the  water  holes  no  longer 
exist  as  they  have  filled  with  wash  from  the 
fields  and  farmers  are  now  growing  corn 
where  the  water  stood  in  the  old  desert  ten  or 
more  feet  deep. 


THE  weeds  and  the  bluestem  grass  both 
came  years  behind  the  first  sod  breaking 
pioneers.  The  bluestem  first  started  in  the 
breaks  of  the  draws  and  along  the  soft  soil 
of  the  wash  channels  and  then  it  spread  out 
over  the  hills  from  these  points. 

The  draws  were  drainage  channels  where 
the  storm  waters  rushed  down  their  length  in 
a  roaring  muddy  current  after  every  hard 
rain,  and  the  volume  of  water  then  was  like 
a  river ;  it  tore  and  washed  the  banks  away. 


IN  THE  old  days  they  were  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape  and  furnished  drink- 
ing tanks  for  countless  wild  things  and  were 
at  the  same  time  fishing  places  of  sorts  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  roamed  where  we 
would,  "living  off  the  country"  as  we  went, 
and  we  knew  we  could  depend  on  them  for 
a  source  of  food  supply  any  time  we  found 

one  of  them.  .         ,      .» ^ 

They  were  stocked  from  the  rivers  by  the 
migration,  during  flood  time,  of  a  various 
list  of  small  fishes;  the  most  noticeable  ol 
these  was  the  bream  and  the  common  sunfish, 
both  of  which  inhabited  all  the  clear  streams 
at  that  time  draining  into  the  Missouri.  Next 
in  line  was  a  small  trout-like  fish  that  ^ew 
to  be  8  or  10  inches  long  and  had  feeding 
habits  like  the  trout  family. 

This  fish  had  a  large  head  with  wide 
rounded  mouth;  the  structure  of  the  mouth 
and  gills  was  bony  and  loose ;  the  tail  was 
forked  rather  sharply  and  the  whole  of  the 
nose  and  upper  part  of  the  head  was  pro; 
tected  by  numerous  short  little  thorny 
points   that   stuck   out   about   the   bone   for 


NO-TO-KOI-YO      MIDOO 


Ate  ttenill  Fairfltld  In  his  Hitloiy  o'  J*»«««  Oomiy^ 
Callfonia,  oontrilMitat  infonBtion  of  Tolnt  ooncenilng  Indiaa 
trlbat  of  nortlitastani  CollfbmU.    In  ono  pleoo  ht  «tetoii 

•Hbon  LBfl?en  Gounty  we«  first  »©tU§4  by  the  tshltee, 
the  southern  pert  of  It  and  elong  the  south  tide  of  Uoney  lake 
nee  oXelniod  by  the  ISfcaaaw,  or  l^^eeo  (Waahee),  Indiana*    The 
Pah  Utaha,  or  Peh  Utaa  (rlutea),  oUlned  the  reat  of  the  vallay 
and  the  moat  of  the  aestoni  pert  of  the  oovnty*    the  Fit  Rifart 
litad  alone  thet  atraaa*  end  probehly  the  Bat  areek  ©nd  the  Dixit 
Tslley  Indicna  were  brctnohea  of  the  eame  tribe* 
Pit  HlTore  neda  raida  nearly  ell  ofor  the  county,  end  oeoaaionally 


The 


lledooa 


of  It.     In  the  spring  of  1857.  »01d  Ton*  and  Kid  Charley/  Indian 
valley  Indiana,  ond  their  faallies  lived  in  the  upper  part  of 
Honey  Lake  valley,  and  mj  have  been  there  three  or  four  years 

before  thet* 

"The  Tiaahoe  Indians  ranged  rlong  th«  base  of  the  Sierras. 

aeat  of  the  Peh  Utalw.  fro«  Walker  lake  to  Honey  lake*    The  tvBo 
trlbat  were  bitter    anemlesj  and  there  never  was  a  treaty  of  peaoe 
bet^veen  than  until  190a.  or  about  thet  tlwe.     In  1869  Ifejor  Dodge, 
the  Indlrn  /^gent,  reported  thnt  they  numbered  about  900.  end  that 
ttiey  owied  not  one  pony,  horse,  or  mule.    The  Pah  Uteha.  who  spoke 
the  aa»e  languBge  rs  the  bannocks,  ranged  over  necrly  all  of  i«>ct 


Is  now  the  stete  of  wevedii.  northeestew  Calif omie.  end  some  of 


PalrfleB  Hist.  Lassen  Co.  •Calif.  •;>. 

•outheestern  Oregon  end  soithwestem  Idnho.    iajor  Dodge  reported 
in  1859  thet  there  were  between  6000  aid  7000  of  them.    They  lived 
principally  along  the  rivers  and  around  the  lakes  of  the  country 
belor^lfC  to  tha«.    When  first  known  to  the  \^lteo.  •Old*  !»inneiBucc8 , 
««.  P»i.i.tii  rin  ft  treatv  made  In  1858  It  is  spelled  ninnanorha  and 


TfanaBueea 


Moy  subMihiefp 


Pyresild 


of  renegade  Pah  Otaha  under  e  chief  the  i#iltee  ©filled  •Snoke  Creek 
Sat*    This  band  was  on  friendly  tew*  7»lth  the  naln  tribe  of  the 
Pah  Utaha.  but  they  were  never  veiy  wuoh  under  the  control  of  Old 

Winnanuoca. 

••The  Wathoee  never  f,eve  the  settlers  amch  trouble  after 
the  ^Potato  ^ar.'    The  Pit  Blver?  were  rlwys  very  hoftlle,  end 
ooHBltted  many  depredations  until  Uie  most  of  them  were  killed  cr 


taken  awry 


1860.  the  Pyri 


Ruoh  trouble  ?slth  eny  of  the  ^ites.    A  few  years  later  on.  Smoke 

Creek  Sam's  bend,  end  thet  of  Black  Bock  Tom.  ?jho  rnngod  o  little 

farther  to  the  eept,  comrrltted  meny  depredrtlons  on  the  settlers 

of  ttet    eeotion,  end  also  on  the  travelers  along  the  road  from 

the  Humboldt  river  to  Uoney  Lake.**  -Wisa  Merrill  Fairfield, 

13  &14,1916 
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Houses.— xTie  ordinary  houses  were  bark  huts  five  or  six  feet  high, 
'fhe  covering  was  the  thick  bark  of  the  I'onderosa  Hne. 

x~.oundhoases,— rVe  covering  of  the  itoundhouse  was  of  two  kinds  of 

bark  resting  on  a  stout  frame.  Uedar  baifk,  which  is  very  strong, 

»  « 

was  laid  on  first,     ihis  was  covered  with  the  thick  stfid  heavy 
bnrk  of  the  i'onderosa  i'ine,  to  keep  oat  the  storm  and  rain» 

in  the  dances  both  men  and  women  wore  on  their  foreheads 
narrow  bands  of  fur — of  weasel  or  Otter  skin. 

Nuts.— Acorns  were  the  principal  food  but  many  other  kinds  were  eaten. 
nuts  of  pepperwood  or  laurel  (Umbellularia),  which  are  very 
bitter,  were  buried  in  mud  for  a  long  time  to  take  out  the  bitter. 

Dogs,— in  early  days  the  people  had  two  kinds  of  dogs--uoyotes  and 
•Jross  roxes.     These  were  caught  young  and  tnmed.     ]3ot>  were 
easily  tamed  and  made  good  pets.     J5ut  after  the  whitenen  came 
they  would  catch  chickens  and  kill  little  pigs.     Coyote  dogs 
would  never  bitethoir  masters  but  would  biteother  people. 
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Hoases--r'he  ordinary  }>ouses  were  "huts  of  bark.  'Hhe   covering  was  the 
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In  the  latter  part  of  November  1848  Lieut. E.CtOuIcI  Buffum  and 
a  cor/ipanion  n:j:ried  Hif^'-ins,  on  tlieir  way  to  the  ne'vly  discovered  gold 


diggins,  v/ere  tramping  in  the  lower  foothills  between  Bear  River 

and  the  Yuba  when  they  smddenly  carne  upon  two  Indian;  women   engaged 
in  gathering  acorns.  Lt. Buffum  thus  describes  the  incident:  "They 
were  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  coyote  skin  extending 


from,  the  waist  to  the  knees. 


Their  heads  were  shaved,  and  the 


tops  of  them  covered  with  a  black  tarry  paint,  and  a  huge  pair  of 
military  whiskers  were  daubed  on  their  cheeks  with  the  same  article. 
They  had  with  thorn  tv/o  conical-shaped  wicker  baskets,  in  which  they 
v/ere  pl.-icing  the  acorns,  v/hich  were  scattered  ankle  deep  around 
them,   Higgins,  with  more  gallantry  than  m.ysclf,  essayed  a  conversa- 
tion with  them.,  but  m.ade  a  signal  failure,  as  after  listening  to  a 
few  sentences  in  Spanish  and  English,  tliey  seized  their  acorn  basket 
and  ran We  followed  in  tlie  direction  which  tliey  had  taken,  aW 


oon  reached  the  Indian  rancheria.   It  was  located  on  both  sides  of 


a  deep  ravine,  across  v/hich  was  throv/n  a  large  log  as  a  bridge,  and 
consisted  of  about  tv/enty  circular  wigv/amis,  built  ol  brush,  plastered 
with  mud,  and  capable  of  containing  three  or  four  persons.   As  we 
entered,  v/e  observed  our  flying  beauties,  seated  on  the  ground,  pound- 
ing acorns  on  a  l;:.r.'  e  rock  indented  with  holes  similar  to  those  which 
Vb  puzzled  m.e  at  'Camp  Beautiful'.   We  v/erc  suddenly  surrounded  upon  our 
entrance  by  thirty  or  forty  male  Indians,  entirely  naked,  who  had 
thoir  bows  and  quivers  slung  over  tlieir  shoulders,  and  who  stared 
most  suspiciously  at  us  and  our  rifles.   Finding  one  of  themt  who  . 
spoke  Spanish,  I  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him — told  him  we 
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had  only  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  rancheria,  and,  as  a  token' of 
peace  offering,  gave  him  about  two  pounds  of  musty  bread  and  some 
tobacco  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  gam.e-bag.  This  pleased  him 
highly,  and  from  that  moment  till  we  left,  Pule-y-1,^,  as  he  informed 
me  his  n^ime  was,  appeared  m.y  most  intimate/and  sworn  friend. 
Pule-u-le  exliibited  to  m.e  the  interior  of  several  of  the  wigwams 
which  were  nicely  thatched  with  sprigs  of  pine  and  cypress,  while  a 
m:xtting  of  the  saire  material  covered  the  bottom.  During  our  presence 
our  two  fem.ale  attractions  had  retired  in'o  one  of  the  wig\7ams,  into 
which  Pule-u-le  piloted  us,  where  I  found  some  four  or  five  squaws 
similarly  bepitched  and  clothed,  and  who  appeared  exceedingly  fright 
ened  at  our  entrance.   But  Pule-u-le  explained  that  we  were  friends, 
and  mentioned  the  high  estim_ation  in  which  I  held  them,  which  so 
pleased  them  that  one  of  the  runaways  left  the  wigwam  and  soon  brought 
me  h   large  piece  of  bread  made  of  acorns,  which  to  IP^l   fcabte  .-ctb  of  a 
much  more  excellent  flavour  tlian  musty  hard  bread. 

"Pule-u-le  showed  us  tlie  bows  and  arrows,  and  never  have  I  see 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship.   The  bows  were  som.e  three 
feet  long,  but  very  elastic  and  som.e  of  them  beautifully  carved,  and 
trung  with  the  intestines  of  birds.  The  arrows  were  about  elgliteen 
inches  in  length,  accurately  feathered,  mid.  headed  with  a  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  green  crystal,  of  a  kind  viiich  I  had  never 
before  seen,  notched  on  the  sides,  and  sharp  as  a  needle  at  the  point 
The  arrow's,  of  which  each  Indian  had  at  least  twenty,  were  carried 
in  a  quiver  made  of  covote  skin. 

"I  asked  Pule-u-le  if  he  had  evern  know  of  the  existence  of  gold 


s 
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prior  to  the  entrance  of  white  men  into  the  mines.  His  reply  was 
that,  where  he  was  born,  about  forty  miles  higher  up  the  river,  he 
had,  wlien  :.  boy,  picked  it  from  the  rocks  in  large  pieces,  and 
amused  himself  by  throwing  them  into  the  river  as  he  v;ould  pebbles. 
A  portion  of  the  tribe  go  daily  to  the  Yuba  River,  and  7/ash  out  a 
sufficient  amount  of  gold  to  purchase  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  or  som.e 
sweetmeats,  and  return  to  the  rancheria  at  night  to  share  it  with 
their  neighbours;  who  in  t  eir  turn  go  the  next  day,  v;hile  the  .  -o 
others  are  chasing  hare  and  deer  over  the  hills.  There  were  no 
signs  around  them,  of  the  slightest  attem.pt  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
Their  onlv  furniture  .consisted  of  woven  baskets  and  earthen  jars,  and 
and  Pule-u-le  told  m.e  that  in  the  spring  he  thought  they  should  all 
leave  and  go  over  the  'big  mountain*,  to  get  from  the  sight  of  the 
white  Iran".— Lieut. Buffum,  Six  Months  in  the  Crold  Mines, 43-46,1850. 
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The  following  notes  and  pictures  6f  Plumas  County  Indians 
were  sent  Dr.  Coy  by  Miss  All so  n  Garden,  Qulncy,  Plumas 
County,  Calif,  in  Oct. -Nov.  1919. 

Picture  of"Rich  Bar  Bill  and  Mary  his  wife^'  Their  ages 
are  placed  by  old  residents  as  'round  the  ninety  mark;  some 
even  are  more  positive  from  stories  told  them  by  their 
parents,  in  which  Bill  figured  as  a  Httoter  and  pathfinder, 
that  he  is  100  years  old;  he  is  blind  or  nearly  so." 

"Rich  Bar  Bill  was  accidentally  killed  this  summer  of  1919V 


Picture  of  "Lucy,  also  known  as  Peggy;  a  well-respected 
Indian  woman  of  Portola,  Plumas  Co.   She  is  one  of  the  Washoe 
tribe;  strong  in  character  and  unusual  intelligence.   I  regret 
that  the  camera  did  not  bring  out  the  rather  startling  mourn- 
ing lines  in  vivid  coloring  on  her  face;  painted  in  so  as 
never  to  fade.  Her  weight  is  335  pounds.   She  is  the  washer- 
woman of  the  railroad  town  of  Portola.   I  took  the  picture  in 
front  of  her  cabin  —'across  the  tracks  and  up  the  hill"*. 
"Lucy  gave  them  [Red  Cross 5  a  bedd  belt  to  help  get  money. 
To  use  her  own  words  'I  wanted  to  give  something  to  the  Red 
Cross,  so  I  dug  down  into  my  husband's  trunk  for  a  belt  I  once 
made.   It  was  awful  pretty.   I  don't  think  I  could  ever  make 
another.  You  see  it  was  made  on  leather  and  it's  mighty  hard 
to  push  the  kind  of  needle  you  use  for  beads  through  the  leather. 


I  was  glad  to  give  it. 


I  n 


[Belt  soli  for  #501 


MIDQ  INDUNS  EATING  GROUND  SQUIRRELS 


At  the  Nishinam  Indian  camp  near 
Nevada  City  on  Sept*  9,  1902  I  saw  one 
of  the  Indian  women  roast  a  Gronnd 
Squirrel  in  the  coals •  She  put  the 
squirrel  in  whole,  allowing  the  fire  to 
hum  the  hair  off  and  cook  the  meat. 
She  then  split  the  body  open  and  gave 
the  insides  to  the  dogji.  The  meat  was 
tender  and  juicy  and  good,  ^^^^^^^^ 


MIDO  INDIANS  EATING  GROUND  SQUIRRELS 


At  the  Nishinam  Indian  cnmp  near 
Nevada  City  on  Sept.  9,  1902  I  saw  one 
of  the  Indian  women  roast  a  Ground 
Squirrel  in  the  coals.  She  put  the 
squirrel  in  v/hole,  allowing  the  fire  to 
hum  the  hair  off  and  cook  the  meat. 
She  then  split  the  body  open  and  gave 
the  insides  to  the  dogs.  The  meat  was 


tender  and  juicy  and  good._ 


lUDIANS  AT  NEVADA  CITY,  CALIF 


i^M). 


^>.tl 


Cjhaa.  D.  Ferguson,  writing  m  aq^  or 
1851,  states  that  the  Indians  around  levada  C; 
were  known  as  the  Soiith  Tuba  trihe.    He  says: 

•They  have  T)*iat  they  call  caroboreifs, 
or  fandangoes  -  a  dance  and  a  f  eastj  the  lattei 
4a  o  vnrrf  of  sout)  made  of  dried  acorns  pounded 


and 


fiuround  and  each 


hiB  f orrf ii«er  in  and  lioka  off  the  soup .. . ... 

Iha  dancing  is  sxcluBively  done  by  tba 

men,  ladies  taking  no  part  therein  except  as 
DMsicians.    Ihey  sit  off  a  litUe  distance  on 


ground 


manipulating 


tanfcourine 


two  beads  on  each  string.  i«hich  they  heat  mth 
their  fingers,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a 
monotonous  and  dismal  sort  of  song.»      p.l96. 


Indians  at  Nevada  City    2 

The  men  are  clothed  simply  with  a  strip  of 
calico  fastened  about  the  mist,  9  or  10 

length,  and  the  dancers.  *  usually 


inches  in 


nuniber.  danc 


dance  barefooted,  keeping  excellent  time* 

pp»i9D"»iyf» 

"The  women, "  he  says,  "take  the  most 
conspicuous  part  in  inducting  the  deceased  into 
the  happy  hunting  ground.  After  the  burial 
the  women  gather  balsam  from  the  fir  tree  and 
daiib  their  hair  and  face  with  it."  ^*'/^7 

—  Chas.  D.  Ferguson: Experiences  of  a 
Forty-Niner,  196-19?,  Cleveland,  1888.   Ed.  by| 
Fredk.  T.  Wallace. 


CHIEF  HUNCHUP  OF  THE  COSUMNES  NISSENM-HIS  LAST  ILLNESS— 1907. 

California  Journal , 1907 ,  145a 
August  22,  1907. 

On  the  Cosunmes  River  bottom  a  few  miles  above  Elk  Grove  I  foundl 
a  number  of  Indians  picking  hops,  and  among  them  several  of  my  friends 
of  the  Northern  Mevmk  and  Southern  Nissenan  tribes.   Old  chief  Hunchup 
and  his  wife  and  sister  are  here;  also  Dick  Edward  and  wife,  and  many 
others.   Old  Hunchup  looks  very  feeble  and  tells  me  he  is  poorly  and 
has  had  much  trouble  with  his  hip,  which  seems  to  fall  out  of  joint  at 
times.   He  has  failed  greatly  since  I  sav/  him  last. 

He  and  his  wife  told  m.e  that  they  had  expected  me  and  looked  for 
me  long,  so  long,  at  their  place  between  North  and  Middle  Forks  Cosum- 
nes,  and  v/anted  to  know  why  I  had  not  come,   I  gave  him  a  briar-wood 
pipe  and  some  tobacco,  and  some  money  to  buy  meat— which  he  told  me  he 
needed  m.ost  of  all--and  his  wife  and  sister  a  fev/  presents.   I  had 
only  a  short  time  previously^y^left  a  sack  of  flour  anfll  some  coffee, tea  , 
sugar  iind  a  few  other  things  at  his  place, hoping  he  would  findtlMfcvon 


his  return. 


JU^  JLxX    NU.o.*-Jl- — Hv-5-^l*l07. 


^Jfev. 


oJk  1^  a>^  »fc:^  <t:x^>^  ■i^.ztv^su^  Ju.  J!. 


'^'^-'^^/^Jn-V^        t        K^'^T^-  'VvCoV  SM  I  K 


/ 


-^vv^  VnkOGjsj 


Majlis  |?oL'\,^v4^ 


vuUv 


T^JXAxL^T^    "^IsIAlk. 


v^  Oy^^^v'^-i^,  ^vS^$t.V^^v>^ 


\<^^\Kl^^^  (A^  OJLSU.  ToK-Wa^wf  OA^.T^^^.tcVU'^  I 


«tK 


TlsJL'^uoc  itn  |pji.i<_JUu4L^^--^  a»>c»NA 


«»^ 


.^<jf^X^,/72^^^C^ 


K\k'^  KftiJ/i^/  -^^  Klk^i^' 


fr  k 


C^^-v-^-fylJllMiLB^i^-^K.^ 


^^kh^^  f'-»-Mu.  ^'^■-■^-^  ^^^ 


^XiuJUx  ? 


OUT 


WhilQ  followirg  down  American  River,  at  a 
point  about  10  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento,  on  March  6,  1844,  Fremont  writes: 
"Gradually  entering  a  broad  valley,  we  came  unexpectedly 
into  a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked 
clean,  and  wore  cotton  shirts    and  various  other 
articles  of  dress."    A  well-dressed  Indian  came  up 
to  Franont  and  spoke  in  Spanish,  saying  l^ewail  a  ^     • 
vaquero  in  the  service  of  Gapt.  Sutter,  and  that   ."3 
people  of  this  rancheria  worked  for  Sutter. 

—  FrerrxOnt:  Expl.Expd.  to  Oregon  h  Calif.  (1844), 


245,  1845. 


jlJtsAD 


HoVo'Vw^^s<c  vvll>^>^  A K(kV!. JLtv^Gu  - 


K^; 


^^*w^*rf^««*^-j 


■^ 


l^^iT^r^  V^\[^-^-^), 


I      <r~'tsA_.A^ 
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\^x^  /^^^    IST}^ 


NEESHENAMS 


Mythology. 


Bancroft,  Native  Races,   III,  pp.  531-532,  545-547, 
1875. 


On  March  6,  1844,  on  the  American/ lust^ below 
South  Fork,  Fremont  writes:  '^e  gave  a  shout  at  the 
appearance  on  a  little  bluff  of  a  neatly  built  adobe 
house  with  glass  windows.    We  rode  up,  but,  to  our 


found 


There  wa^  no 


and 


and  we  supposed  the  place  had  been  abandoned." 


(1844) 


245,  1845. 


K 


[  ■ 


On  American  River,  just  below  South  Pork  of 
American,  March  6,  1844,  Fremont  discovered  a  small 
vill^e  of  Indians.     "Some  of  these",  he  says,  "had 
on  shirts  of  civilized  manufacture,  but  were  otherwise 
naked,  and  we  could  understand  nothing  fran  tham;  the3r 
appeared  entirely  astonished  at  seeing  us". 

—Fremont:  Expl.  Eipd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.   (1844), 

t 

244,  1845. 


Hoforjrica  to     .nesting;    a  r.uirber  of  Indi'tiB  anrai^od  in 
^^atioririg  accrns     in  their  baokijts.  T:)(jir  cl.ief,  El  CftTjitajr, 
is  dcisorited.  Tno  locality  io  not  far  from  Jvhnson*B  Hs-nch 
or  Sottlorriont  en  Boar  crook,   near  thf»  valley  cf  tho  Sncra- 


Kionr.c. 


Bryant:  W>iat  I  Saty  in  Calif. 239-242,   1648. 


/" 


/ 


In  a  report  to  the  '^a.r  Dopt,  of  datt*  km»17,   lo^ic  Col. 
R.B.^-^ason   spanks  of  the  method  a  onioloyed  in  th<i»  ^;;old  iLine^ 
and  of  the  Indiana  working  thuro,  ?l*«fltv-fiv9  iriiles  up  th 
American  fork  to  a  point  on  now  known  as  tha  Lower  liines,  or 


Mormon  Dir/'ingB 


tho  men  were  washing  for  g(  Id  some  with 


tin  pans  and  "  some  with  close  woven  Indian  baskets."  P. 457. 
"The  Indians  and  those  who  have  nothing  but  pans  or  willow 
baskets  gradually  wash  out  the  earth  &c. "  p.457«  See  also 
mention  of  willow  baskets  on  p»461. 

Bryant:  What  I  Saw  in  California,  457,  461,  1648, 


N 


P 


>  ^ 


Indians  on  American  Biver 

/ 

J,  Tyrwhitt  Brooks  M.D. ,  in  his  book 
entitled  ?f?nr  Months  Amnn^  the  Ciold -Finders 
in  lltaCaliiGinU  (London  1849)  .  state? 


that  on  leaving  gutter's  Fort  for  the  gold 
mines  they  passed  several  Indian  villages  and 
now  and  then  caught  sight  of  the  river  and 
the  line  of  Oak  trees  which  bordered  it. 
(p.49).    t*^*^^-^  ^^•^ 


William  F.  Holcomb  reached  "Hangbown",  now 


August 


p.  651 


The  Roberts  family  reached  Hangtown  in 
1850.  ?hey  found  a  spring  near  this  place 
which  they  dug  out  and  named  "Diamond  Spring" 


Qrystal 


which  it  was  surrounded,     p.  653. 

From  Ingersoll's  History  of  San  Bernardino 
County .  1904. 


VVvSSft.WOL,Vv. 


INDIAN  CELEBRATION,  EL  DORADO  COUNTY 

Thefollowing  note  is  from  the 
Sacranento  Daily  Democratic  State 
Journal,  June  23,   1856.-- 

"The  American  says  that  on  Saturday 
last,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  of 
their  fathers,  a  larige  nuniber  of  Indians, 
of  both  sexes;  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  foothills 
of  El  Doiado  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
with  delegations  from  various  tribes  of 
the  lower  valleys,  assembled  at  their 
starapins  grounds ,  a  half-mile  northeast 
of  Placerville.  to  celebrate  their  New- 
Year  and  annual  feast  for  the  return  of 
'green  fields,  sunshine,  and  plenty  to 

eat.  •"—Sacramento  Daily  Democratic 
State  Journal ,  June  23 ,  1^6. 


NIS-SE-NON    CERMONIAL 


BANCHEHIAS 


SACBAUENTO  HIYSR,  AT 
HEAD  STEAiyiBOAT  SLOUGH : 
&  SUTTER  SLOUaH 


William  H.  Crrimshaw,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  lower  Sacramento  Valley,  in  notes 
given  to  the  Bancroft  Libreury,  says  that  in 
November  1848  in  sailir^  up  the  Sacramento  River 
they  found  a  laxige  raneheria  of  Indians  on  the 
S  bank  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  narrow 
steamboat  slough  which  was  then  called  Merritts* 
Slough*  "The  place  is  now  [1872]  a  part  of  Ran- 
gon*s  Ranch." 


A.S.Taylor  reprints  in  the  Calif.  Farmer 

ff,iven 
a  descriptjon^in  the  Placerville  Jlmerican 

June  1856,  of  an  Indian  ceremonial  in  vsfhich 
Indians  were  present  from  a  number  of  rancherias:! 
Hangbown,  Diamond  Sprii^,  Mud  Sprirg,  Pleasant 
Valley,  CoiBumnef .  Sacramento,  Mormon  Island, 
Coloma,  Kelsey,  Yankee  Jim,  Neveda  [Nevada 
City]. 

A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Farmer.  Vol.   14,  No«  9, 

Oct.  26.1860^ 


arimshaw 


Library 


1872 
Grrimshaw  says  also  "at  the  outlet  of  Sutter 

Slough  just  ab*ve  what  is  now  the  foot  of  I  Streei 
there  was  a  raneheria  of  miserable  Indians  who 
appeared  to  live  by  fishing,  and  a  lot  more  were 
encamped  across  the  outlet  of  the  sloijgh?    p.  2Z 


N  I  S  S  E  N  A  N 


PLAGERVILLE,  GALIFOMIA 


--J.D.  Borthwick,  Three  Years  in  California,  128-131,  1857. 

"Within  a  few  miles  of  us  there  was  cainped  a  large  tribe  of 
Indians,  who  were  generally  quite  peaceable,  and  showed  no  hos- 
tility to  the  whites.  Small  parties  of  them  were  constantly 
to  be  seen  in  Hangtown  [ -Place rvi lie] ,  wandering  listlessly 
abiut  the  street,  begging  for  bread,  meat,  or  old  clothes. "(128, 

"They  are  nearly  black,  and  are  exceedingly  ugly,  with  long 
hair,  which  they  cut  straight  across  the  forehead  just  above 
the  eyes."  (l28) 

0 

"They  are  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  have  always  at  their  heels 
a  number  of  the  most  wretchedly  thin.fSangy,  starved-looking 
curs,  of  a  dirty  brindled  colour,  something  the  shape  of  a  grey; 
hound,  but  only  about  half  his  size.  A  strong  mutual  attach- 
ment exists  between  the  dogs  and  their  masters;  but  the  affec- 
fion  of  the  latter  does  not  move  thsm  to  bestow  much  food  on 
their  canine  friends,  who  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  starva- 
tion; every  bone  seems  ready  to  break  through  the  confinement 
of  the  skin,  and  their  whole  life  is  merely  a  slow  death  from 
inanition.  They  have  none  of  the  life  or  spirit  of  other  dogs, 
but  crawl  along  as  if  every  step  was  to  be  their  last,  with  a 

« 

look  of  most  humble  resignation,  and  so  conscious  of  their 
degradation  that  they  never  presume  to  hold  any  communion  with 
their  civilized  fellow-creatures.  It  is  very  likely  that 
canine  nature  cannot  stand  such  food  as  the  Indians  are  content 
to  live  upon,  and  of  which  acorns  and  grasshoppers  are  the 


senan  2 


staple  articles.  There  are  plenty  of  small  animals  on  which 
one  would  think  that  a  dog  could  live  very  well,  if  he  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  catch  them;  hut  it  would  Be  em  that  a 
dog,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  companion  of  man,  is  an  animal 
quite  incapable  of  providing  for  himself."  (129-130) 


"A  failure  of  the  acorn  crop  is  to  the  Indins  a  national 
calamity,  as  they  depend  on  it  In  a  great  measure  for  their 
subsistence  during  the  winter."  (130) 

"Their  bows  and  arrows  are  very  good  specimens  of  workman- 
ship. The  former  are  shorter  than  the  bows  used  in  this  coun- 
try, but  resemble  them  in  every  other  particular,  even  in  the 
shape  of  the  pieces  of  horn  at  the  ends.  The  head  of  liie  arrow 
is  of  the  orthodox  cut,  the  three  feathers  being  placed  in  the 
usual  position;  the  point,  however,  is  the  most  elaborate  part. 
About  three  inches  of  the  end  is  of  a  heavier  wood  than  the 
rest  of  the  arrow,  being  very  neatly  spliced  on  with  thin  ten- 
dons. The  point  itself  is  a  piece  of  flint  chipped  down  into 
a  flat  diamond  shape,  about  the  sixe  of  a  diamond  on  a  playing- 
card;  the  edges  are  very  sharp,  and  are  notched  to  receive  the 
tendons  with  which  it  is  firmly  secured  to  the  arrow."  (l3l) 


1. 


K'^^l4LVa%v 


INDIAN  CEHETiONY 


^•tllMli 


AT  PLACERVILLE,  MARCH  1866 


The  following  account  is  from  the  Sacramento  Daily  Democratic 
State  Journal,  April  7,  1856.— 


"The  Plaoerville  Democrat  aays  that  in  cansecjuence  of  the 
great  mortality  amongst  the  Digger  Indians  during  the  winter 
months  a  great  meetir^  of  the  tribes  was  held  near  that  place 
on  the  22d  ult.  The  Democrat  says: 

The  prelude  to  the  openir^  of  the  Fandango  was  the  grand  recep- 
tion of  the  Auburn  Indians  who,  to  the  number  of  150,  participated 
in  the  ceremonies.  Theucame  in  procession  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  encampment,  and  halted  to  dress*  The  Chiefs  were 
continually  yelling  forth  orders,  and  runners  were  constantly 
passing  from  tribe  to  tribe.  A  fantasticle  spectacle  did  they 
present,  with  their  gaudy  head  dresses,  when  once  more  in 
motion.—  the  .Hangtown  Indians  opened  columns,  for  their  guests 
to  pass  through  into  the  corral.--  The  strictest  silence  was  ob- 
served —  not  a  word  was  uttered  until  the  Auburn  Indians  had 
squatted  on  the  ground,  when  all  collected  inside,  and  then 

axrose  a  slow,  mournful  hum,  mingled  with  e^roans,  from  the 
leaders,  which  at  last  broke  out  into  a  prolonged  unearthly 
wajil  from  the  multitude.  Old  and  young  appeared  stricken  with 
intense  uncontrollable  grief  and  fear,  exhibiting  apparently 
deep  contrition  for  past  offences  to  their  Deity.  This  lasted 
for  half  an  hour  when  the  Fandango  regularly  opened. 

The  ring  7/as  cleared,  and  the  Auburn  Indians  invited  to  open 
the  ball.  Some  20  stepped  forward,  led  by  a  brawny  old  time- 
keeper, who  stepped  upon  a  short  plank  ,  underneath  which  a  sin- 
gular instrument  was  placed  in  the  ground,  that  gave  a  clear, 
ringing  sound,  every  time  he  stamped  upon  it.—  Their  dance 
consists  of  heavy,  quick  stamps  and  muscular  contortions  of  the 
body.  Every  hour  a  fresh  nurr^er  vvould  occupy  the  ring.—  The 
day  was  excessively  hot,  which  caused  the  perapiration  to  roll 
off  their  ^liAening  copper  colored  hides  in  streams.  With  but 
few  intermissions  ,  the  dance  was  kept  up  until  midnight." 

Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State  Journal  (from  Placerville 
Democrat) ,  April  7,  1856. 


I-  •• 


Uu 


S^KcLK. 


PLACERVILLE,CALIFOra]IA.     October  21,1904. 


Called  in  evening  on  an  elderly  widov/  schoolteacher  named  Mrs.  J 
E.Munson.     Srie  and  her  son  have  a  lot  of  Indian  truck  they  have 
collected  in  this  region— minly  arrow  and  spear  heads. stone  pipes, 


and 


old  heads  scratched  out  of  the  ground  at  the  old  cremation  Imolls— 


on  Mameluke  Hill  and  at  other  points.  She  gave  me  some  interesting 
ones.   All  these  old  heads  have  passed  hrougli  the  fire  on  hurning 
corpses,  and  shov/  th.e  effects  of  fire.  Some  are  of  stone,  some 
of  shell,  but  the  greater  number  of  glass  and  porcelain— of  white 

man's  make. 

A  Miss  Darlington  here  is  said  to  have  bushels  of  these  beads. 
Late  in  Evening  W.F.Fairchild  and  I  called  on  ^tts.Kniglit— a  portly 
elderly  v;oman  who  buys  baskets  of  the  Indians. 


Ko'-'Wv-olW.   ^^^-  *  a.^'w^v^  ,U«,Ma.^o^^t-\:' 


Nevada 


ms  call  their  tribal  name  Honna.  though  they 

language  as  the  we^-ge-nmi  of  Todd  Valley  and 

A  very  old^Bftwwho  speaks  English  told 


Id  where  their  camp  is  is  ¥ft»ka»dat:  for  the  old  camp 
Nevada  City  now  is,  Oos«-ta«ma:  for  the  canj)  near  Col 
'or  the  camp  at  Yankee  Jim,  Ham»hem:  for  the  camp  at  ' 


Wat.tag  probably,  but  she  is  not  quite  sure  about  this  last. 
She  gave  me  the  following  numerails,  and  other  words,  among 


yesterday 


Lley  and  Tanke 
Vocabulary  ^01 


See  Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  184-187, 


Sept.  9,  1902.3   ^"^'^  ^'^'-^-^  t..^fc:^.^V— ^f— -^is-«c2i:i^^^'^^ 

^*^    JU  the  Indian  caznp  this  afternoon  one  of  the  squaws  roasted 
a  ground  squirrel  in  the  coals.  She  put  it  in  whole.  The  fire  burnt 
the  hair  off  and  coioked  the  meat*  >The  meat  was  tender  and  juicy  and 


good. 


ley  have  many  basketsful  of  newly  made  acorn  mush.  - 
—Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  184-188.  Sept.  9,  1902 


CHVv-w^ 


lEDIANS 
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Fremont's  2cl  Expedition 


March  5,  1844, -River  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  eouth  of  lat.  39<» 
and  between  Ion.  lEO"  &  121o  W.  ft*^- 

"Continuing  the  next  day  down  the  river,  we  discovered  three 
squaws  in  a  little  bottom,  and  surrounded  them  before  they  could 
make  their  escape.   They  had  large  conical  baskets,  which  they  were 
engaged  in  filling  with  a  small  leafy  plant  (erodium  clsiiisxijunj  just 
now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  covering  the  ground  like  a  sward  of  grass. 
These  did  not  make  any  lamentations,  but  appeared  very  much  impressed 
with  our  appearance,  speaking  to  us  only  in  a  whisper,  and  offering 

t. 

us  smaller  baskets  of  the  plant,  which  they  signified  to  us  was  good 
to  eat,  making  signs  also  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the  fire.   We 
drew  our  a  little  cold  horse  meat,  and  the  squaws  made  signs  to  us 
that  the  men  had  gone  out  after  deer,  and  that  we  could  have  some  by 
waiting  till  they  came  in.  We  observed  that  the  horses  ate  with 
great  avidity  the  herb  which  they  had  been  gatheringj  and  here  also, 
for  the  first  time  ,  we  saw  Indians  eat  the  common  grass — one  of  the 
squaws  pulling  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish. 
Seeing  our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  the  horses;  but  we  could  not  well 
understand  what  she  meant,  except,  perhaps,  that  what  was  good  for 
the  one  was  good  for  the  other,* 

Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  243,  1845 • 


IITDTAN  HUTS 


(y^Vvj- 


(L^ 


PremontB  2d  Expedition 

March  4,  1844. -Sierra  Nevada  mountains  south  of  lat.  39®  N.  Cl^suU^- 
"Beyond,  we  again  descended  to  the  bottoms,  where  we  found  an 
Indian  village,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hutsj  we  had  come  upon 
them  suddenly,  and  the  people  had  evidently  just  run  off.  The  huts 
were  low  and  slight,  made  like  beehives  in  a  picture,  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  near  each  was  a  crate,  formed  of  interlaced  branches 
and  grass,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  very  large  hogshead.  Each  of 
these  contained  from  six  to  nine  bushels.   These  were  filled  with 
the  long  acorns  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  huts  were  several 
neatly  made  baskets,  containing  quantities  of  the  acorns  roasted. 
They  were  sweet  and  agreeably  flavored,  and  we  supplied  ourselves 
with  about  half  a  bushel,  leaving  one  of  our  shirts,  a  handkerchief, 
and  some  smaller  articles,  in  exchange." 


Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  242,  1845, 
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George  Tf.  Stewart  of  Vis  alia  writes  me 
concerning  the  form  of  the  Indian  houses  in  the 
part  of  Eldorado  County  yti ere  he  was. raised: 
"In  Eldorado  County,  when  I  was  a  hoy.  I  saw  houses, 


or 


wigwams,  made  of  cedar  hark  in  the  shape  of  an 


»A'  tent  and  several  yards  long,  although  they  were 
usually  in  the  foim  of  the  usual  ifijifefi..   I  saw  one 
made  of  strips  of  sapwood  torn  from  a  rotten  log." 


\ 


S-3E-NM 


BAEK  HOUSllS  0 


Colonel  George  A.  Stewart  of  Visalie,  who  was  horn 
in  the  mining  camp  known  as  Smiths  Plat,  ahout  2  miles  east  of 
Placervi lie,  writes  me  that   in  1867  or   '68  when  he  was  10  or  11 
years  old, he  went  with  Seni  Weaver  to  the  home  of  Jack  Johnson 
[for  i/*iom  evidently  Johnson's  Canyon  was  named].     Leaving  Johnson's 
house,  which  was  in  a  beautiful  valley  wi  th  a  large  meadow, 
George  Stewart  and  Sam  Weaver  started  hack   toward  Placerville 


on  an 


old  Indian  trail  which  Igodthrowph  a  forest  of  pine,   fir. 


spruce,  cedar  and  hlack  oak.     At  a  point  ahout  a  mile  west  of 
Johnson's  place  the  trail  led  through  the   largest  Indian  village 
Steward  had  seen  up  to  that  time.     He  says: 

"There  were  probably  twenty  structures,     and  as  I 
remaaber  them,  all  were  made  of  cedar  bark.     Most   of  them  were 

I*. 

conical,   the  strips  of   cedar  bark  being  set  in  a  circle  at  the 
base  and  meeting  at  a  common  center  at  the  top.     I  passed  two 
that  were  in  the  shape  of  an  A-tent,  the  one  nearest  the  trail 
being*about  fifteen  feet  long.     I  did  not  observe  how  the  strips 
of  cedar  berk  met  above,  but  I  remember  that  smoke  was  coming 
through  the  top." 


■« 


i 


Nig-se-nan    p. 2 


The  site  of  this  rancheria  is  probably  about  4  miles 


in  an  air  line  northeast  of  Placerville. 


Stewart  adds  that  in  1868  or  1869  he  visited  an  Indian 


camp  in  a  thinly  wooded  area  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast 

of  Placerville,  where  he  saw  an  old  Indian  "sitting  in  a  conical 
structure  made  of  strips  of  barkless  sapwood  torn  from  a 
rotten  log.     The  old  man  was  making  a  bow,  and  was   the  only 
one  of  those  Indians  I  ever  saw  7*io  was  not  dressed  in  cast-off 
clothing  of  the   vihites.     His  only  garment  was  a  sort  of  cape 
fastened  about   his  neck  with  a  thong  and  hanging  about  to 
the  waist.     It  seemed  to  be  made  of  rabbit  skiiB." 


—HI3SSNAN— INDIANS  OF  GRA33  VALLRY  R^ION  IN    1850 

By  Edwin  Franklin  Horso, 

**In  the     spring  of  'fifty  a  few  months  before  I  oamt  to  Grata 
Valley,  in  feot,  before  I  had  landed  in  Oalifornia,  two  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  [Samuel  and  George]  Holt,  had  just  built  a  sawmill 
down  on  the  creek  about  where  Perein's  ranch  is  now.     They  were  in 
the  hfibit  of  enticing  the  Indian  women  and  girls  into   the  mill  and 
insulting  theri, 

**TWien  the  bucks  learned  of  this  they  rose  in  their  wrath  and, 
attackiqg  the  mill  one  night,  killed  one  of  the  Holts  [Samuel]  and 
soTerely  wounded  the  other  with  their  arrows,  and  burned  down  the 
mill.     On  learning  of  this  uprising*  word  was  sent  to  camp  Far  West 
and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  up,  and  joined  by  some  of  ths 
miners  from  Grsss  Valley,  went  down  and  killed  several  Indians  in 
retaliation/    This  always  seemed  most  uncalled  for  to  me,  as  the 
Indians  were  perfectly  justified  in  resenting  the  insult  to  their 


women. 


**llifhen  I  was  living  on  Massachuset  s  Hill,  sevsval  of  us  went 
dovin  to  the  Inidan  village,  near  the  North  Star,  to  at  end  a  grand 
council. 

"01  i  Chief  Weimar  [Wee-mah],  the  head  of  the  Digger  tribe  aj; 
that  time,  was  quite  an  intelligent,  good  sort  of  an  Indian.!/^ 

The  council  chamber  was  a  lodge  or  wigwam  made  of  poles  and  covered 
with  strips  of  bark.     We  got  seats  on  the  ground  in  the  front  row,  the 
dress  circle  so  to  spof^k,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  large  clear  space  in 
the  center.     On  one  side  of  this  stood  a  line  of  young  buoks  and  on 

^6f.  Bean, loc.cit.. pp. 166-87 

^/A  hospital  near  Colfax  has  been  named  for  him. 


the  other,  facing  them,  a  line  of  young  girls.     The  bucks  were  clad 
only  in  a  breech-clout  and  the  girls  in  a  little  apron. 

"The  men  executed  a  dance,  which  consisted  simply  of  hopping  first 
on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  to  the  accompaniment  of  grunts, 
"huh,huh";  which  served  as  music.     !Ihe  girls  also  danced,  keteping 
time  to  the  measure  with  little  wands  that     they  held  in  their 
hands. ••—The  Story  of  a  Gold  Miner.  Edwin  Franklin  Morse.  Calif, 
Historical  Sooietv  Quarterly.  Vol  VI,  No.S.   Sept.   1927. 
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BP-YaNT'S  AOOOUMT  Oi^^  T[{K  H.iKDGuli:  A3  PLAYED  BY  THE 

^.^/A^va-N^N,  INDLuN3  ..T  TUTOR'S  FQ-T  rAC?l' -'ITO.C  .LI/. ) 
45  or  ^^^'^  • 
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,   "They  are  invetcratf^  gciiriblprp^£aiid  those  v/ho  hare  hocn  so  fortu- 
nLte   as  to  obtain  clothing,  frequently  stalcc  and  part  with  cve-rj   rag 
te^  their  backs.  The  game  which  they  most  P,enerally  play  is  carried 
. '0n  ar  follo\7f.  Any  number  which  may  be  concerned  in  it  seat  thenrplves 
^/crors-logged  on  the  /ground,  in  a  circle.  They  are  then  dividc-l  into 

* 

two  parties,  each  pf  v;hich  ha?  t'.yo  champions  or  players.  A  ball,  or 
some  small  article,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  'layers  on  one  pide, 
which  they  transfer  from  hand  to  hand  with  such  sleight  and  dexterity 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  detect  the  changes.  When  the  pl.yers 
holding  the  balls  make  a  particular  motion  with  their  handp,  the  an- 
taronipt  pL^yern  f^uess  in  ^hich  hand  the  ballp  arc  at  the  time.  If 
the  gueos  is  wron^^  it  counts  one  in  favor  of  the  playin^r;  party.  If 
the  guess  is  right,  then  it  countF  one  in  favor  of  the  guessing  party, 
and  the  balls  are  transferred  to  them.  The  count  of  the  gane  ip  kept 
with  sticks.  During  the  progress  of  t^.e  game,  all  concerned  kerp  up 
a  continual  monotonous  gruntinr,  with  a  movement  of  their  bodies  to 
keep  time  with  their  grunts.  The  articles  which  are  staked  on  the 
game  c^re  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rinp." 


iVhat   I   Saw  in 


LtL  by  iildwin  Bryant      p.^^;,8    1349 


BUPIIA  VISTA  BUTTE 


IIECEBOK  IlIDIA'  WOIvIM 


September  16,1905. 


YiBited  an  old  llecenon  woman  who  lives  on  the  remains  of  an  old 


P.miCiieria  near 


'  the  south  base  of  Buena  Vista  peak,  and  got  a  lot  of 


names  of  plants  imd.  ^mimals  from  her.       Her  husband(who  belongs  to 
the  Tuolumne  tribe  but  speaks  the  Mokalumne  langu;.if^e)  is  away  shearing 


sheep. 


C^) 


Murderer's  Bar,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
according  to  Hittell,  got  its  name  in  the  follov/ing  manner:  "A  party 
of  Oregonians,  seven  in  number,  while  prospecting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  junction  in  the  spring  of  1849,  encountered  a  large 
rancheria  of  Indians.  There  "being  good  pasture  close  by  and  the 
Indians  appearing  friendly,  they  determined  to  turn  out  their 
horses  and  take  a  rest,  V/hile  idling  about  the  place,  one  or  more 
attempted  to  take  inproper  liberties  with  squaws.   Upon  the  latter 
crying  out,  several  of  the  Indian  men,  or  *bucks*  as  they  were  usu- 
ally  called,  interf erred  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  outrage, 
when  the  v/hites  drew  their  revolvers  and  shot  dov/n  three  of  them. 
The  Oregonians  then  again  mounted  their  horses  and  proceeding  up  the 
Middle  Fork  a  few  miles  camped  on  the  bank.  The  next  day  two  of 
them  went  off  to  prospect  in  another  direction  v/hile  five  remained 
to  examine  the  Middle  Fork.   After  an  absence  of  several  days  the 
tv;o,  who  had  gone  off,  returned  and  found  that  all  their  late  com- 
panions had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians.   Though  this  was  plainly 
only  in  retaliation  for  the  murders  committed  at  the  junction,  the 
surviving  Oregonians  proceeded  at  once  to  Coloma,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  distant  south eastwai*dly,  and  inanaged  to  stir  up  tlie 
I/liner?  tliore  •'■-o  awi-ack  cUid  ]<i}l  ti  riuirilier  of  MiaT>Iiall'h  IiKiiMJi'  em- 
ployees  at  that  place,  as  has  already  been  related,  aiid  start  v;hat 
v/as  called  the  El  Dorado  Indian  war." — Hittell; History  California, 
Vol. Ill, p. 77 


October  26,1906. 


ranch  a  number  of  Indians  were 


NISSEIJON 
Deer  Cree^  Sheldon  Ranch.^^  On  the  Sheldon 


H^  hu  sk  i  ng  com-  -among  t h  ei;  ■ 


« 

the  Ilissenon   Chief  Hunchup,and  his  wife  and  family,  from  the 
ridge  between  North  and  Middle  Fork  Cosumnes.   Showed  Chief 


Hunchup  my  bird  paintings  and  got  a  lot  of  additional  names.  224 


Burnt  Beads  from  Yolo  County. 

See  letter  from  Mrs.  Estelle  Barfield,  dated  Jan.  6.  19:dl, 
and  my  answers  dated  Jan.  26  and  March  11,  1921. 

In  December,  1920,  I  received  for  identification 
from  Mrs.  Estelle  Barfield,  of  Merced,  California,  some 
small  beads  that  were  dug  up  in  Yolo  County.   Thoy  are 
small  porcelain  beads,  burnt  a  long  time  ago  on  the  bodies 
of  cremated  Indians.   Most  of  them  are  white,  but  among 
them  are  a  few  red  and  still  fewer  blue.   They  closely 
resemble,  except  in  smaller  size,  a  quantity  of  old  burnt 
beads  which  I  obtained  some  years  ago  (in  1904  and  1905) 
from  the  cremation  grounds  near  Placerville.   But  among 
them  are  two  tiny  white  beads,  each  having  four  vertical 
streaks  on  the  sides.   These  I  can  not  match  and  have 
never  before  seen. 


Wo.  fc^evvoLW 


INDIAN  CE^tONY 
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T.URC3H  1856 


The  following  accoimt  is  from  the  Sacreunento  Diily  Democratic 
State  Journal,  April  7,  1856,— 

■The  Placenrille  Democrat  •ays  that  in  consequence  of  the 
great  mortality  amor^t  the  Digf^r  Indians  during  the  winter 
months  a  great  meetir^  of  the  tribes  was  held  near  that  place 
on  the  22d  ult.     The  Def?;0cra,t  says: 

The  prelude  to  the  openii^:^  of  the  Ftcndar^o  was  the  grand  recep- 
of  ohe  Auburn  Indians  who,  to  the  nuniber  of  150,  participated 
in  the  ceremonies.     Theu  came  in  procession  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  enoampinent,  and  halted  to  dress.     The  Chiefs  wer0 
continually  yelling  forth  orders,  and  runners <iere  constantly 
passines  from  tribe  to  tribe.    A  fantasticle  Siicctacle  did  they 
present,  with  their  gaudy  head  dresses,  when  once  more  in 
motion*—  the  Hangtown  Indians  opened  columns  for  their  guests 
to  pass  throu,^  into  the  coiral.—  The  strictest  silence  was  ob- 
tenred  —  not  a  word  was  uttered  until  the  Auburn  Indians  had 
squatted  on  the  ground,  when  all  collected  inside,  and  then 

arose  a  alow,  mournful  hum,  mingled  with  f^oans,  from  the 
leaders,  which  at  last  broke  out  into  a  prolonged  unearthly 
wiE^il  from  the  multitude.     Old  and  young  appeared  stricken  wi 
intense  uncontrollable  grief  and  fear,  exhibiting;  atLarently 
deep  contrition  for  past  offences  to  their  Deity.     This  lasted 
for  half  an  hour  when  the  Fandan  :;o  regularly  oj^ened. 

The  rin^;  was  cleared,  and  the  Auburn  Indians  invited  to  open 
the  bcAll.     Some  20  stepped  forward,  led  by  a  brawny  old^  time- 
keeper, who  steiped  upon  a  abort  plank  ,  underneath  which  a  sin- 
gular instrument  viuQ  ilciced  in  the  ground,  that  gave  a  clear, 
ringing  sound,  every  time  he  atampea  upon  it.—  Their  dance 
consists  of  heavy,   ^uic    st^pnps  and  muscular  contortions  of  the 
body.     Every  hour  a  fresh  niuber  would  occuj)y  the  ring. —  The 
day  waa  excessively  hot,  which  caused  the  pewiiration  to  roll 
off  their  ftliitenin;  copper  colored  hides  in  streams.     With  but 
few  intermissions  ,  the  dance  waa  kept  uj  until  niidni,jht.* 

Sc.cn.rr.em:,o  D^.ily  lemccrctic  State  Journjl    (from  PL.^cerville 
Deiiiocrat),  'April  7,  1856. 


Ueeshenam  Indians 


Thompson  &  West,    In  a  History  of  Sacramento  County,    Calif, 
published    in  1080,   give  the  following  account   of  some   of  the 
tribes   in  California: 

"The^Heeshenams  lived   between  Bear  River   and-  the  Cosurames, 
The^PooBOones  resicied   at   the  mouth  of  the  American  River,    on  the 
north  side;   the  Quotoas,    about  the  present    site   of  Plecervllle; 
the-Colomes,   around   Sutter's  old  mill;   the- Wapummes,   near  Latrobe. 

"The«Neeshenams  were  very   low  in  the   social  scale;   both 
sexes  went  nsked    as  late  as  1849,      The  men  vere  large   and  well 
formed.      They  hed   no  political    organization,    and   no  punishment   for 
murder  but  personal  revenge.     Kidnapping  women  was  a  capital  crime, 
and    a  woman's   intercourse  with  t  white  man  was  punished  with  death. 
A  squaw  was   stoned   to  death  for   this  offense  at   Dry  Creek,    in 
1850,      The  women  never   would   tell  their    own  names,    and   the  man 
never    called  his  wife  by  neme,    except    in  anger   or   derision.      They 
had  no   social   or   political  organization,   except   the    family, 
Sutter's  Indians  were  Heeshenams," 


History  of  Sacramento   County,    Calif.,   by  Thompson  &  West, 
p.    25,    1880. 


u 


INDIMS    IN   SACiiAIiBNTO  VALLEY 


In  a  History  of  Sacramento  County,    Calif,,   by  Thompson 


&  West 


published  in  1880,  they  write  concerning  the  Indlen 


8 


of  Sacramento  valley  and   their   custom.s,    stating: 

"The  valley  Indicjis  did  not   manufature  bows.      They  hed 
no  cedar   wood,   and   had   to  buy   it   of  the  mountaineers.     Cedar, 
when  dry.    Is  very  brittle,   end   the  bow-maker   anointed   the  wood 
every  day  with   deer's  marrow,    to  make    it  tough  and    flexible.      The 
bow  wes  made   from  the  white,    or   sap,    of  the  tree,  was  scraped  and 
carefully  polished,   so  as  to  bend   evenly,    after  which  deers' 
sinews  were   split   and   glued   on  to  the  back,   until   it   became  convex 
in   form.      The  glue  was  made  by  boiling  deer   and   elk  bones,     A 
large  bow  was  about   five   feet  long  and   very  strohg,  requiring  a 
powerful  arm  to  bend    it.      The  string  was  made   of     several  strands 
of  sinew,   and   would  bear   as  much  strain  as  a  half-inch  rope. 
Arrows  were  made  of  willow,   buckeye,   or  reeds;  war-arrows,    with 
flint  heads;   arrows  for  game,   without   heads,   and   in  sections,    so 
that  they  could  be  shortened   or   lengthened,    according  to  distance. 
Ten  days  wes  required   to  make  a  first-rate  bow,   which  wes  valued 
at    five  dollars;    arrows  were  worth  twelve  and    a  hrlf  cents  a  piece; 
shell  money,   from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  a  yard,     A  young  v.ife 
was  worth   from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars;   but  widows  and   lewd 
women  were  not   marketable  at   all," 

Thompson  &  West,   History  of  Sacramento  (bounty,   Calif,,  p, 25, 1880 
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On  September  8,  1902,  in  the  afternoon,  althou^ji  the  heat  v/as 
excessive  (over  100°),.  I  hired  a  toa'n  at  my  jorsonal  e>:ponBe  and  visited 
two  Indian  camps  —   one  in  Todd  Valley  3  miles  v/est  of  Forest  Hill; 
the  other  at  Yankee  Jim,  3  miles  north  of  Forest  Hill.     There  are  two 
families  at  oach  place.     Both  are  in  the  yellov;  pines  and  "blue 
manzanita,  with  no  Di0^:er  pines  in  si^ht. 

At  both  places  thox  live  in  rou^^h  board  houses  built  a  long 
time  ago.     Besides  these,  at  the  Todd  Valley  camp  is  a  circular  house 
for  their  ceremonials,  similar  to  the  round  houses  on  the  ridge  north 
of  Murphys  (Halavoras  Ho.),  except  that  the  Murphy  houses  are  really 
circular,  while  this  one  is  many  sided  but  looks  circular  from  a  short 
distance  away. 

The  family  living  at  the  round  house  were  away  —the  men 
(father  and  son)  oittir^-;  wood;   th^  women  washing  gold  on  ITorth  Fork 
American  River. 

About  half  ti  mile  away  I  visited  the  houne  of  frie  wiaow  of 
the  chief  (who  died  this  simmer).     She  is  jerhapa  40  yeai's  old  and  has 
her  chin  tatooed  in  vertical  linos  (5  or  6  I  think).     She  has  a  boy 
14-15  years  old. 

I  bought  of  her  3  fine  large  (and  1  smaller)  baskets  for 
cookir^;  acorn  meal  mush;  1  small  mush  bowl  and  one  very  ssnall  roundish 
basket.     She  is  a  good  backet  maker.     She  hac  a  Pjjliute  winnov/er  (to-raa). 

About  the  middle  of  next  month  (October)  I  v/as  told  the  various 
bands  of  these  Indians  are  planning  to  hold  the  annual  Mournirg  'Cry* 
near  "''olsey,  between  (roorgotoxra  and  Placorvillo,  Eldor$44    ^o. 

At  Todd  Valley  I  called  on  a  youn^c  half  breed  Y/oman  (Urs.   Bd. 
Drone)  who  lives  in  a  nice  comfortable  house  and  is  brif'ht  and 
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intelligent  and  kind.     Slie  has  a  good  common  school  education  and  ga* 
me  the  following  vocabulary  aiid  numerals.     She  has  also  a  fine  bright- 
eyed  little  girl  9  years  old  who  took  me  over  to  see  the  chief's  widow, 
•i  mile  away.     The  numerals  are  (in  the  He-ce-nun  langu.-^ge): 

Vocabulary  anitted.     See  Oalif.  Journal  for  1902,  175-177, 
Sept.  8,  1902. 

Then  I  drove  to  a  smal.l  country  settlanont  known  as  Yankee 
Jim  and  turned  west  and  on  a  knoll  i  mile  away  carne  to  the  cixm^  of  the 
2  families  of  lle-ee-nuji  Indians  livir^  there.     One  family  consists 
of  a  very  old  womrm  and  hor  husbrjini,  nearly  blind.     They  wore  shucking 
and  splitting*  black  oaJc  acorns  v;hen  I  saw  and  photogra].hod  tliem. 

The  other  faaily  consists  of  an  old  woman,  a  middle  aged 
couple  and  3  girls  (from  16  to  20)  and  1  boy  of  12.(1  afterward 
learned  that  the  3  girls  were  visiting  here  and  live  in  North  Fork 
American  River  1  mile  south  of  Oolfax. )       They  also  were  shuckir^  and 
splitting  acorns  and  making  broad.     In  both  cases  the  old  woman  was 
splitting  the  acorns  open  (the  shells)  by  haraTBrin^;  thkn  between  tv/o 
stones,   one  resting  on  the  ground  (8-10  in.   across),  fie  other  held 
in  her  right  hand.       I  bought  both  of  the  striking'-  stones  as  both  are 
fashioned  though  very  differently.     One  is  like  a  small  pestle;   the 
otber  is  roundish,  narrower  on  top  and  notched  for  fin{;or  grasp  in 
harajaring.     The  woman  who  did  the  h.ommoring  tossod  the  shucked  clean 
acorn  into  a  broadly  scoop  shaped  bas'zet  (v/ith  a  handle)  which  they 
call  flh-ti.  Then  another  person  (in  one  case  the  very  old  man;   in  . 


the  other,  one  of  the  girls)  split  the  green  acorn  meat  or  nut  in  two 
lengthwise,  with  the  fingers,  and  tocsed  the  split  halves  into  another 

_  t'niv:r4n«:  into  meal. 


Pah-ti. 

All  of  the  acorns  were  green.  Tliey  had  several  bushel.^j  just  gathered. 
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I  got  at  this  canip'  a  fine  large  cooJdr^  bov/1  and  half  a  dozen 
old  baskets,  and  a  curious  rattle,  besides  the  stones  already  mentioned. 
Tho  rattle  belonged  to  the  very  old  man  arjd  consists  of  a  slender  stick 
about  15  inches  long  with  tv/c  large  coocoons  attached  to  tho  upjier  end. 
The  coocoons  are  loadod  so  that  thej'  rattle  when  the  stick  is  shaken. 

Close  by  the  house  a  small  roughly  oval  place  was  fenced  in, 
to  keep  out  the  stock.  Inside  the  fence  is  a  grape  arbor,  and  under 
tho  arbor  is  tho  mortar  for  hanmering  acorns,  hollowed  out  of  a  large 
rock.  Beside  it  was  the  very  old  and  large  burden  basket  fmal^la) 
which  I  purchased. 

At  t^d3  carip  were  a  lot  of  sugar  pine  cones  (for  which  they 
had  bte^  farther  up  the  mts. )  still  partly  green,  but  full  grovm  and 
nearly  ripe.  These  they  roast  just  a  little  in  the  fire,  and  then 
split  open  lengthv;ise  Y/ith  a  stror^  Ijirge  knife,  exposing  a  row  of  the 
large  nut-seeds  on  each  side  of  V^i   long  axis. 

Tiloso  Indians  gave  me  tho  foil owir^^  names  for  baskets.  See 
Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  178-179,  Sept.  8,  1902. 

The  man  at  head  of  this  canip  told  me  his  nsrae  is  Hunter  Bill. 
Ho  and  the  others  were  vor^r  polite. 

The  people  here  say  all  t'lese  Indians  are  good  hard  workir^ 
honost  people,  self  supporting  and  respectable. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the  white  man  came  the  Sierra 
foothill  Indians  used  in  summer  to  go  practically  naked;  and  even  now, 
whore  they  consider  thvjncelvos  safe  from  intrusion,  they  wear  about 
tho  came  clothes. 

'^Qn   I  reached  the  No-se-non  canp  at  Yankee  Bill  this  afternoon 
the  vor}'  old  '^yoman  already  mentioned  as  shucking  acorns  with  the  blind 
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old  man,  had  on.*only  a  dark  skirt  and  v/as  absolutely  naked  from  the 
waist  up.     Her  Icifig  pendant  breasts  hur^  down  nearly  or  quite  to  her 
thighs  as  she  sat  on  the  groujid.    '^on  I  bqgan  to  talk  to  her  she 
reached  and  put  on  a  thin  black  waist.       So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
none  of  Hie  Mu-wa,  ?Te-ea-nun,  or  Wiktchunme  women  wear  underclothes  • 
merely  a  thin  outside  gown  or  dress,  usually  of  black,  with  nothing 
under  it.     The  men  usually  wear  a  shirt  and  overalls. 

—Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  174-180,     Sept.  8,  1902. 
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on  grassy  hills,  auout  4  milos  ircm  coiiax. 
small  roiMKOiouses  at  each  of  the  camps,  seme  witl 
with  entronca  drawn  out  into.passage.  At  the  Bear 
I  a  large  'round  house*  for  the  big  times  -dances 


fandangoes 


camps 


tbulary  from  a  woman  (•Gharl 


cazsp 


She  is  a  good  woman,  middle  aged« 


talks  English  well  and  makes  good  baskets.  She  also  had 
which  I  of  course  got. 


fiOQS.  —not 


Homas; 


Nevada  City  Ho-ma,  many  words  are  entirely  dif  f  erert,  and 


egards 


language 


words  are  in  nearly  every  case  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ho=:6Sb3iQn  at 
Todd  Valley  (pp.  175-177  k  178-179). 


t  Yocabxxl  aryx.  omitted. 
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In  the  can?)  1  mile  north  of  Colfax  I  found  a  couple  of  bushels 
of  narly-gathered  nearly  ripe  cones  of  Ponderosa  pine  doubtlesa  to  be 

fired  for  the  seeds. 

In  all  of  the  3  camps  visited  today  the  Indians  had  winnowing 
baskets  and  open-work  burden  baskets  made  by  the  fai^oes  and  Pitiutes  — 
mainly  Washoes.     The  same  is  true  of  the  N^e-nun  camps  in  Todd  Valley 
and  at  Yankee  Jim,  visited  a  day  or  two  ago. 

In  the  Boar  River  camp,  and  gie  cairn)  1  mile  north  of  Colfax  I  sa|r^ 
many  baskets  of  fresh  acorn  mush.  —Calif. Journal,  1902,  188-191, Sept.j^QjtJ 


-^^NISSMM— INDIANS  0?  GRASS  VALLEY  REGION  IN  1850 

By  Edwin  Franklin  Morse. 
"In  the  spring  of  'fifty  a  few  months  before  I  came  to  Grass 
Valley,  in  f^ct,  "before  I  had  landed  in  California,  two  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  CSamuel  and  George]  Holt,  had  just  built  a  sawmill 

r 

down  on  the  creek  about  where  Perein's  ranch  is  now.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  enticing  the  Indian  women  and  girls  into  the  mill  and 
insulting  them. 

"When  the  bucks  learned  of  this  they  rose  in  their  wrath  and, 
attacking  the  mill  one  night,  killed  one  of  the  Holts  [Samuel]  and 
severely  wounded  the  other  with  their  arrows,  and  burned  doMi  the 
mill.     On  learning  of  this  uprising,  word  was  sent  to  camp  Par  West 
and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  up,  and  joined  by  some  of  the 
miners  from  Grass  Valley,  went  down  and  killed  several  Indians  in 
ret  alia  tion.l/  This  always  seemed  most  uncalled  for  to  me,  as  the 
Indians  were  perfectly  justified  in  resenting  the  insult  to  their 


women. 


"When  I  was  living  on  Massachusetts  Hill,  several  of  us  went 
dovtti  to  the  Inidan  village,  near  the  North  Star,  to  attend  a  grand 
council, 

"Old  Chief  Weimar  [Wee-mah],  the  head  of  the  Digger  tribe  at 
that  time,  was  quite  an  intelligent,  good  sort  of  an  Indian.*^ 

The  council  chamber  was  a  lodge  or  wigwam  made  of  poles  and  covered 
with  strips  of  bark.     We  got  seats  on  the  ground  in  the  front  row,  the 
dress  circle  so  to  speak,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  large  clear  space  in 
the  center.     On  one  side  of  this  stood  a  line  of  young  bucks  and  on 


"T^f.  Bean, loc.cit., pp. 186-87 

.lp"A  hospital  near  Colfax  has  been  named  for  him. 


the  other,  facing  them,  a  line  of  young  girls.     The  bucks  were  clad 
only  in  a  breech-clout  and  the  girls  in  a  little  apron. 

"The  men  executed  a  dance,  which  consisted  simply  of  hopping  first 
on  ohe  foot  and  then  on  the  other  to  the  accompaniment  of  grunts, 
"huh, huh";  which  served  as  music.     The  girls  also  danced,  keeping 
time  to  the  maeasure  with  little  wands  that     they  held  in  their 
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Historical  Societv  Quarterly.  Vol  VI,  No. 3.   Sept.   1927. 
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INDIAN  METHOD  OF  CATCHING  ATJD  COOKING  GRASSHOPPERS 

The  Empire  County  Ai^us,  Karch  18,  18e4,  has  the  followii^ 
description  of  the  way  the  Indians  catch  and  cook  grasshoppers 
for  foodLr? 

"Among  the  choice  delicacies  with  which  the  'digger? 
Indians  regale  themselres  during  the  summer  season  is  the 
aras shopper  roast. 
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Hating  been  an  eyewitness  to  the  preparation  and  discussion 
of  one  of  their  feasts  of  grasshoppers,  we  can  describe  it 
truthfully.  There  are  districts  in  California,  as  well  as 


Neradas 


that 


in  such  astonishing  numbers  that  a  man  cannot  place  his  foot 
to  the  ground  while  walking  among  them,  without  crushii^ 
great  numbers.  To  the  Indian  they  are  a  delicacy,  and  are 
caught  and  cooked  in  the  following  manner: 

A  piece  of  ground  is  sought  where  they  most  abound,  in  the 
center  of  which  an  excaTation  is  made,  lai^ge  and  deep  enough  i 
prerent  the  insect  from  hopping  out  when  once  in.  The  entire 
party  of  t)igE;erB.  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  then  sur- 
round as  much  of  the  adjoining  grounds  as  they  can,  and  with 
each  a  green  bough  in  hand,  whippizr^  and  thrashing  on  erery 
side,  gradually  approach  the  centre,  driring  the  insects 
before  them  in  countless  multitudes,  until  at  last  all,  or 
nearly  all  are  secured  in  the  pit.  In  the  mean  time,  smaller 
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excaTations  are  made ,  answering  the  purpose  of  orens ,  in 
which  fires  are  kindled  and  kept  up  till  the  surrounding  earth, 
for  a  short  distance,  becomes  sufficiently  heated,  together 
with  a  flat  stone,  large  enough  to  corer  the  OTen. 

The  grasshoppers  are  now  taken  in  coarse  bags,  and  after 
beir^  thoroughly  soaked  in  salt  water  for  a  few  moments,  are 
eicptied  into  the  orens  and  closed  in.  10  or  15  minutes 
suffices  to  roast  them,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  eaten 
without  further  preparation  and  with  much  apparent  relish, 
or  as  is  sometimes  the  case ,  reduced  to  powder  and  made 

into  a  soup. 

And  haying  from  curiosity  tasted,  not  of  the  soup,  but 
of  the  roast,  really  if  one  could  but  direst  himself  of  the 
idea  ofc-tho  idoa  of  eating  an  insect  as  we  do  an  oyster  or  a 
shrimp,  without  other  preparation  than  simple  roasting,  they 

I 

would  not  be  considered  rery  bad  eating,  even  by  more 

* 

refined  epicures  than  the  Digger  Indiana," 

Inipire  County  4igU8  [Coloma,  Calif,  ],  March  18,  1854. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  MAIDU 

PAUL-LOUIS  FAYE 

The  following  notes  were  obtained  at  Berkeley  in  November,  1919, 
from  William  Joseph,  a  mixed-blood  Maidu  visiting  the  University. 

The  Northern  Maidu  have  been  described  in  some  detail  by  Dixon,^ 
but  there  is  little  on  record  about  the  Southern  Maidu  beyond  Powers ' 
impressionistic  chapters  on  the  Nishinam.^  Joseph  ^s  mother  was 
from  Amador  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth  and  Forest  Home, 
and  his  statements  may  therefore  be  taken  as  referring  specially  to 
the  most  southerly  of  the  Maidu  in  the  lower  foothill  zone.  He  him- 
self has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  other  districts,  chiefly  in  association 
with  whites,  Miwok  Indians,  and  emigrated  Maidu. 

BIRTH  CUSTOMS 

The  woman  was  helped  in  her  throes  by  pressure  on  the  side.  A 
rope,  on  which  she  could  pull  to  ease  herself,  was  also  provided. 
Women  ** pressed^'  her  and  the  same  service  was  rendered  to  her  by 
young  men,  **boys  of  good  heart,''  who  walked  behind  her  (as  I  under- 
stood it),  clasping  their  arms  in  front. 

The  cradle  was  never  made  before  the  child  was  born.  Many 
children  were  born  dead.  The  birth  of  twins  was  an  infrequent 
occurrence. 

Certain  precautions  were  to  be  observed  by  the  mother  for  a  few 
days  after  childbirth.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  let  any  cold  air 
strike  her ;  she  must  not  eat  salt  or  meat ;  no  cold  water  should  touch 
her.    She  was  to  sleep  seated  for  about  sixteen  days. 

If  two  children  were  nursed  by  the  same  mother,  each  had  his 
separate  breast.  When  the  navel  string  was  cut  it  was  left  about 
two  inches  long ;  the  father  or  the  mother  spat  upon  the  stub.  New- 
born children  were  never  suckled  at  once,  but  on  about  the  second 
day  after  birth.  Then  the  people  would  hold  a  big  feast  to  which  all 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  family  were  invited.  At  the  feast  only 
one  name,  which  was  always  the  name  of  an  old  relative,  was  given 
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1  Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Natural  History,  xvii,  119-346,  1906. 

2  Contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology,  iii,  ch.  31-32,  pp.  313-345,  1877. 
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to  the  child.  If  all  the  names  of  dead  relatives  of  the  newborn  child 
had  been  previously  exhausted,  then  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family 
might  permit  the  use  of  his  family  record. 

Mothers  allowed  their  children  to  nurse  till  they  were  four  or 
five  years  old.  They  wean  them  now  when  two  or  three  years  old. 
After  weaning,  the  child  was  fed  acorn  soup  and  then  meat. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS 

In  the  olden  days  the  parents  did  the  choosing.  The  boy's  father 
gave  away  shell-money  or  other  valuables  such  as  blankets.  The  girl's 
parents  reciprocated  in  baskets  or  other  property.  It  was  customary, 
however,  for  the  girl's  father  to  receive  more  than  the  boy's  father. 
This  exchange  of  gifts  continued  for  about  six  months.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  the  boy  visited  the  girl's  home.  The  parents  of  the  boy 
told  the  parents  of  the  girl  to  make  down  the  bed,  after  which  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  retired.  This  sufficed  for  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

A  big  feast,  called  nimpiel,  lasting  from  five  to  six  days,  was  then 
held.  Immediately  after  the  feast  the  husband  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  wife 's  parents  for  a  period  lasting  a  year  or  more.  The  son- 
in-law  was  expected  to  hunt  for  the  family.  After  a  year  had  passed, 
he  might  take  his  wife  away  to  another  home. 

When  choosing  a  husband  for  their  daughter,  the  parents  would 
consider  smartness  in  the  young  man  a  more  desirable  quality  than 
physical  beauty.  A  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  mukuk, 
lazy,  stood  little  chance  of  getting  a  good  wife. 

Frequently  a  girl,  before  she  was  nubile,  was  given  to  a  man,  not 
necessarily  a  young  man,  who  would  take  care  of  her  and  "spend 
property"  on  her.     Then  he  would  marry  her;  nobody  else  was 

eligible. 

The  proper  age  for  a  girl  to  marry  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  The  same  age  generally  obtained  in  the  case  of  boys.  Old 
maids  were  scarce.  The  informant  knows  of  one  woman,  about  thirty 
years  old,  who  has  failed  to  marry.  She  is  not  bad-looking  and  cannot 
be  reproached,  in  fact,  in  any  respect.  He  attributes  her  remaining  a 
spinster  to  a  love  spite. 

When  a  man  in  a  war  party  captured  a  woman  he  might  make  her 
his  wife.  He  might  also  give  her  to  a  friend  to  become  his  wife.  She 
was  respected  the  same  as  a  Maidu  woman,  and  after  she  learned  to 
speak  Maidu  became  one  of  them. 
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It  took  from  about  six  months  to  a  year  to  woo  a  girl.  If  a  man 
was  not  accepted  within  this  time  he  would  drop  his  suit.  A  girl  who 
refused  to  marry  a  man  after  having  ' '  led  him  on ' '  might  expect  to 
die  by  magic.    See  '  *  IVfagic. ' ' 

When  a  man  wanted  to  marry  a  widow  he  asked  her  directly,  but 
a  young  man  ascertained  whether  or  not  a  girl  was  willing  to  marry 
him  through  her  parents. 

In  case  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  if  there  were 
children  the  husband  went  away  leaving  all  the  property  to  her  that 
she  might  continue  to  provide  for  them.  In  olden  times  it  was  the 
custom  to  kill  both  the  woman  and  her  lover.  They  always  killed  the 
woman  first  because,  they  said,  if  she  had  not  made  advances  the 
man  would  not  have  bothered  her. 

DEATH  CUSTOMS 

Cremation  was  the  mode  of  burial.  A  pyre  was  built  with  a 
deposit  of  pitch  in  the  center.  Any  kind  of  wood  would  do.  A  long 
pole  was  used  '  *  to  scrape  off  the  flesh. ' ' 

In  the  old  days  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  deceased,  *  *  except 
his  wife  and  children,''  was  burned  with  him.  The  relatives  of  the 
dead  man  danced  around  his  wife  and  sang  a  special  song  while  the 
burning  went  on.  All  the  people  present  took  part  in  the  singing 
and  cried.  A  sort  of  obituary  extolling  the  deeds  performed  by  the 
deceased  was  made. 

The  body  must  be  held  until  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  had 
been  notified  and  had  seen  his  remains.  Should  a  man  fail  to  receive 
notice,  he  would  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  his  departed  friend,  but 
the  spirit  might  be  pacified  if,  though  notified,  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  failed  to  come. 

When  the  singing  was  over,  wormwood  ( ? )  and  water  were  used 
to  quench  the  fire.  They  would  let  it  lie  through  the  night,  then  come 
in  the  morning  to  remove  the  ashes.  The  task  of  scooping  out  the 
ashes  devolved  upon  a  man  who  was  not  one  of  the  deceased's  rela- 
tives. That  man*  was  not  to  eat  salt  or  meat  for  four  days  after  having 
handled  the  ashes.  He  had  to  put  them  in  a  basket  which  was  buried 
in  earth  perhaps  three  feet  deep.  A  burial  basket  had  to  be  shaped 
like  a  jug,  though  it  does  not  appear  from  the  informant 's  statement 
that  the  shape  was  exclusively  characteristic  of  burial  baskets.  The 
widow  used  to  bedaub  herself,  hair  and  face,  with  a  mixture  of  pitch 
and  acorn  black.    She  would  not  rub  it  off  for  six  months. 
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Sometimes  a  man  would  blacken  his  face  when  his  wife  died,  but 
not  often. 

The  custom  today  is  for  women  to  cut  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief. 
All  the  relatives  of  the  woman  must  do  so,  too. 

When  a  woman  died  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  the  people  would 
break  the  child 's  neck  and  put  him  with  his  mother  in  the  grave. 

The  widow  had  to  wait  from  six  months  to  one  year  before  she 
could  marry  again.  It  might  be  that  if  a  child  was  born  to  her  within 
a  year  after  her  husband's  demise  she  did  not  have  to  wait  the  full 
term. 

The  name  of  a  dead  person  was  not  to  be  pronounced  before  rela- 
tives or  they  would  show  fight.  Later  the  taboo  was  partially  removed 
— the  event,  at  least,  could  be  mentioned.  The  deceased  might  be 
spoken  of  though  his  real  name  would  be  withheld. 

DEESS 

Woven  rabbit-skin  blankets  were  worn.  Nets  were  used  to  trap 
the  rabbits,  and  only  those  who  trapped  rabbits  had  blankets.  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  whether  the  limitation  implied  by  this  statement 
was  of  an  economic  or  conventional  character.  The  latter  would  have 
excluded  rabbit-skin  blankets  from  among  the  articles  of  trade. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Four  musical  instruments  were  described.  Only  three  of  these 
truly  deserve  this  appellation  as  the  fourth  instrument  given  in  our 
list  had  no  other  rhythmic  possibilities  than  a  rattling  noise  such  as 
might  help  dancers  in  keeping  time. 

1.  Lulok,  flute  ( ?),  played  on  the  side  of  the  mouth. 

2.  A  flute  provided  with  four  holes  and  made  of  elder  \^ood. 
*  *  They  imitate  a  song  with  it. ' ' 

3.  Musical  bow.  This  instrument  was  played  with  the  mouth. 
' '  It  had  a  key  on  the  end. '  '^    It  was  played  only  by  the  medicine  men. 

4.  Wadada',  split  stick.  This  instrument  was  made  of  elder  wood 
and  used  as  a  clapper. 


8  This  is  the  recent  form  due  to  Spanish  influence.  Compare  the  Yokuts  musi- 
cal bows  shown  in  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  354,  fig.  33.  The  old  instrument  was  no 
doubt  a  fixedly  strung  bow. 
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CALENDAR 


The  Maidu  divided  the  year  in  two  parts,  summer  and  winter. 
They  counted  months  only  in  winter,  using  fire-sticks  of  a  standard 
size,  about  half  a  span.  They  knew  how  much  of  the  stick  could  be 
burned  in  one  lunar  month.  When  a  stick  was  burned  to  a  certain 
length  they  would  lay  it  aside  and  use  another  one  for  a  poker.  Thus 
when  the  moon  was  not  shining  they  would  still  know  how  much  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  new  moon  or  in  what  month  they  were.  The  old 
men  took  care  of  the  sticks,  and  of  course  had  endless  discussion  over 
them,  for  the  sticks  of  one  man  did  not  always  tally  with  those  of 
his  neighbor. 

When  the  acorns  dropped  oflf,  they  knew  that  it  was  time  to  count 
the  first  month. 

The  relation  between  months  and  lunar  periods  is  obvious,  for  the 
same  word  was  used  for  both,  pomboo. 

The  first  month  was  called  tamasim  pomboq.    Tamas  means  winter. 

Nempomboq  (big  month)  came  next. 

Manaim'kano  (small  month). 

No  to  'ukimpombo  q. 

K'alala'mpomb  3  q. 

Yomenimpomboq. 
The  meaning  of  the  last  month 's  name  was  rendered  by  the  informant 
*  *  the  blossoming  of  flowers. "    Yo  is  the  name  for  spring.* 

HUNTING 

Winter  was  the  time  for  hunting  by  stalking  and  setting  snares, 
summer  for  the  gathering  of  seeds. 

In  summer  time  the  Maidu  used  to  lav  nets  over  the  water  holes 
when  all  the  country  was  dry.  Thus  they  would  catch  birds  and  small 
animals  when  these  would  come  for  water.  Their  nets  were  made  of 
rope  of  twisted  grapevine. 

In  summer  also  they  would  snare  quails,  using  to  that  end  sliding 
loops  made  of  women's  hair.  Little  hedges  about  a  foot  high  were 
built  across  the  country  with  openings  provided  in  certain  places 
where  the  quail  rushing  through  would  hang  themselves  by  the  neck. 

Another  form  of  summer  hunting  was  catching  grasshoppers. 
Several  men  would  enter  a  plot  of  land  such  as  a  meadow.     They 


4  Cf.  Dixon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  217-218.     The  northeastern  Maidu  also  possessed  only 
a  part -year  or  winter  moon  count. 
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would  dig  a  funnel-shaped  hole  and  stake  it  by  a  twig  of  some  nearby 
tree,  each  man  selecting  a  different  tree.  The  technique  of  the  game 
was  to  drive  the  grasshoppers  into  the  hole  where  they  would  be 
bagged. 

Deer  were  hunted  by  means  of  a  fire  built  in  a  circle  so  that  they 
would  be  caught  in  an  ever  narrowing  corral.  The  men  kept  close 
behind  the  fire  as  it  ate  its  way  inward  and  shot  the  deer  when  they 
were  finally  marooned  in  an  area  so  small  that  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  flee. 

This  practice  obtained  in  summer.  The  catch  was  divided  between 
all  the  members  of  the  party.  Even  when  a  man  killed  a  deer  alone 
anyone  who  happened  to  be  around  at  the  slaying  expected  to  be 
handed  a  piece.  • 

When  the  people  went  out  hunting  for  rabbit  they  selected  one 
of  their  number  as  head  hunter.  He  was  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  operations  and  they  obeyed  him.  They  also  took  one  with  them 
who  acted  as  a  luck-bringer.  Additional  information  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  luck-bringer  is  lacking.  To  urinate  while  hunting  would 
bring  ill  luck. 

The  head  hunter  and  the  other  hunters  planned  the  hunt.  It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  speak  in  a  whisper  lest  the  rabbits  hear  them. 
When  the  first  rabbit  was  killed  the  head  hunter  picked  it  up,  and, 
pressing  it  tenderly  against  his  chest,  petted  it  and  spoke  soft  words 
to  it.  All  the  hunters  sighed  while  he  was  going  through  this  per- 
formance. 

No  food  should  be  carried  on  a  hunting  expedition.  The  meat, 
however  little  was  caught,  was  divided  equally  among  all  the  hunters. 
In  case  of  a  large  catch  some  of  the  meat  was  saved  and  preserved  for 
' '  big  times. ' ' 

AGEICULTUEE 

Tobacco,  pan,  is  the  only  plant  that  the  Maidu  used  to  sow.  For 
it,  they  cleared,  but  did  not  hoe  the  ground. 

It  was  a  general  practice  of  these  Indians  to  clear  the  forests  of 
undergrowth  by  setting  fire  to  it.  They  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  fire  under  control.  They  claim  that  it  prepared  the  ground 
to  receive  seeds.    Seeds,  however,  were  never  sown  by  man 's  hand. 
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PROPERTY 

Acorn  trees  might  be  marked  and  thus  become  individual  property. 
When  marked,  they  were  not  to  be  touched  by  any  save  the  marker. 
What  sort  of  mark  was  used  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  seems 
to  have  been  something  like  a  blaze  and  not  to  have  carried  any 
indication  as  to  the  personal  identity  of  the  individual  who  thereby 
claimed  the  tree.    A  tree  even  when  marked  had  to  be  closely  watched. 

It  was  not  well  to  mark  a  tree  before  the  acorns  were  ripe :  only 
full  trees  might  be  claimed  in  ownership.  But  ownership  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  from  one  season  to  another.  It  was  purely  a 
harvesting  measure ;  the  harvest  over,  the  tree  again  became  ' '  wild. ' ' 

LAND  OWNERSHIP 

Land  belonged  to  the  family  or  ' '  camp, ' '  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  unit.  The  camp  as  such  owned  a  certain  gathering  area  and 
a  hunting  ground.  There  was  no  division  of  the  land  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  camp. 

When  a  man,  head  of  any  family,  had  a  piece  of  land  that  had 
failed  to  yield  produce,  some  other  man  would  give  him  some  of  his 
own  land  to  live  on  for  the  season.  All  that  he  might  claim  was  the 
seeds  of  the  land.  He  might  gather  enough  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  through  the  winter.  If  what  he  could  gather  was  not 
enough,  his  neighbor  would  help  him  out  by  donations. 

LAW 

A  murderer  had  to  reckon  with  the  relatives  of  his  victim  who 
would  seek  revenge  on  his  person.  Only  near  relatives  were  to  be 
feared.  In  case  no  male  relative  was  left,  a  sister  would  pay  another 
man  to  avenge  her  brother's  death.  If  she  had  no  property  whatso- 
ever, she  would  become  the  wife  of  the  avenger. 

Theft,  also,  was  punished  by  death.  They  would  track  the  sus- 
pected man  by  his  footprints  or  compare  some  he  had  made  with  those 
left  by  the  thief,  and  if  the  footprints  matched,  execution  took  place 
forthwith.  What  kind  of  death  was  dealt  has  not  been  ascertained : 
presumably  by  clubbing. 
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CHIEFTAINSHIP 

Chiefs  are  spoken  of  by  the  informant  as  *' captains, ' '  which  is 
obviously  the  translation  into  English  of  the  word  as  they  borrowed 
in  from  the  Spaniards,  capitan.  Captaincy  was  hereditary.  Should 
the  family  become  extinct,  a  nephew  was  selected.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  he  was  the  son  of  a  sister  or  of  a  brother,  someone  had  to  be 

selected. 

The  selection  of  the  captain  devolved  upon  the  old  men  of  the 
tribe,  and  they  usually  selected  a  young  man.  After  his  selection 
a  big  feast  was  held  to  which  other  companies,  i.e.  families  or  camps, 
were  invited.  The  new  captain  received  a  sack  of  acorns  from  each 
visiting  company.  The  captain's  family  returned  the  courtesy  in 
meat.  The  acorns  thus  offered  to  the  captain  were  already  hulled  so 
that  they  could  be  used  for  the  feast.  The  feast  was  given  in  spring, 
which  seems  to  have  been  deemed  the  favorable  time  for  a  captain's 
appointment.  In  the  fall  the  captains  received  another  gift  of  acorns 
from  the  same  families ;  the  acorns  this  time  were  not  hulled,  and  to 
hull  them  was  the  task  of  the  people  of  his  company.  These  acorns, 
however,  were  stored  for  future  use  at  a  certain  big  feast  to  be  held 
when  the  captain  saw  fit,  to  which  the  families  that  had  made  a  gift 
of  acorns  were  invited. 

From  these  same  families  the  captain  and  his  people  received  invi- 
tations. Before  the  visiting  company  was  allowed  to  reach  the  camp 
of  the  inviting  company,  the  captain  and  the  other  members  of  his 
party  were  carried  over  the  ground  by  their  hosts  for  a  distance  of 
about  300  yards.  Stout  fellows,  added  the  informant,  were  selected. 
Each  guest  thus  carried  had  to  make  a  gift  of  beads  to  the  man  on 
whose  shoulder  he  or  she  had  ridden. 

A  feast  ensued.  In  the  morning  water  was  heated  in  a  basket  by 
means  of  hot  stones,  and  the  captain's  face  was  washed  **so  that  he 
could  see  better."  The  faces  of  other  members  of  his  company  were 
also  washed  by  men  from  among  the  hosts.  Old  people  generally 
attended  to  the  washing  and  the  captain  had  to  pay  them  liberally  for 
their  oflBces.  Old  women  would  then  come  and  coax  the  captain  to 
give  them  huge  sums  of  money,  calling  him  handsome  young  man  and 
flattering  him;  he  made  them,  however,  but  a  trifling  gift. 

Such  a  custom  was  a  drain  on  the  captain's  resources,  but  the 
other  members  of  his  company  helped  him  out,  and  soon  his  resources 
were  replenished. 
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Th6  captain  had  a  partner,  or  deputy,  a  man  whose  function 
it  was  to  speak  in  public.  While  still  young  or  newly  elected,  he 
remained  for  four  or  five  years  in  touch  with  an  advisory  body  of 
three  or  four  old  men.  Finally  they  pronounced  him  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  Failing  a  partner 
or  deputy,  it  fell  upon  a  captain  to  train  his  son. 

INTERTRIBAL  RELATIONS 

Intertribal  relations  were  difficult.  The  stranger  was  looked  upon 
as  a  natural  enemy  and  scant  opportunity  was  he  given  to  prove  him- 
self other.  A  man  might  occasionally  have  a  stranger  in  his  care,  but 
the  fact  had  to  be  kept  secret.  The  stranger  must  not  be  seen  abroad 
during  his  sojourn,  and  had  to  travel  nights  to  return  home. 

A  man  might  marry  into  another  tribe,  but  he  had  to  speak  the 
language  well  before  any  recognition  was  vouchsafed  him  on  the  part 
of  other  men  of  the  tribe.  Even  then  he  might  still  encounter  ill 
feelings  toward  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  children  his  position  became 
better. 

WARFARE 

As  a  declaration  of  hostilities  a  certain  number  of  arrows  were 
sent  by  the  attacking  party  to  the  people  against  whom  their  feelings 
had  risen.  The  usual  practice  was  to  send  three  or  four  arrows,  indi- 
cating thereby  that  in  so  many  days  they  would  attack.  A  brave 
man  was  selected  to  take  the  arrows  to  the  enemy  camp. 

Then  the  two  peoples  would  meet  in  some  favorable  spot,  like  an 
open  valley  or  some  cleared  ground  opening  into  timber.  The  battle 
did  not  begin  immediately.  The  chiefs  of  both  peoples  met  at  some 
point  of  vantage  from  which  they  could  survey  the  scene  of  action 
and  entered  into  a  parley.  Meantime  the  people  on  either  side  began 
to  dance.  A  line  was  drawn  between  the  two  camps;  from  either 
camp  arrows  were  shot  and  the  camp  whose  arrow  hit  the  closest  to 
the  line  had  to  put  up  the  first  man.  That  man  would  come  out  and 
face  the  enemy,  who  took  a  volley  at  him.  If  he  escaped  unhurt  the 
other  camp  then  had  to  put  up  a  man.  This  continued  till  one  of 
such  protagonists  was  hit.  Then  his  company  would  break  away  and 
flee.  The  company  whose  shot  had  thus  proved  ominous  went  after 
them  with  much  hallooing,  clubbing  right  and  left,  making  havoc. 
The  chiefs,  too,  had  to  abandon  their  position  and  run  for  life.  No 
mercy  was  shown  to  the  men.     Infants  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
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Women  and  young  children  were  spared  and  taken  back  home.  The 
camp  of  the  fleeing  party  was  plundered. 

The  informant  was  asked  what  they  would  have  done,  had  the 
match  been  a  draw,  no  man  being  hit  on  either  side.  He  said  that 
in  such  a  case  the  chiefs  w^ould  have  dispersed  the  people. 

The  Maidu  did  not  have  slaves.  A  woman  prisoner  of  war  became 
a  wife.  Children  taken  in  warfare  were  divided  among  the  people. 
A  child  entering  the  tribe  that  way  became  a  Maidu  of  the  same 
status  as  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  Maidu,  no  difference  in 
treatment  was  shown  him. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

Whenever  a  feast  was  given,  some  family  would  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  provide  for  the  occasion.  Other  families  were  invited  several 
days  in  advance.  A  string  was  left  with  them  with  just  as  many 
knots  as  days  were  to  elapse  before  the  feast  would  be  held.  Every 
morning  a  knot  was  untied,  so  that  the  guests  could  make  arrange- 
ments to  arrive  betimes.  A  * '  big  time ' '  never  lasted  less  than  four 
days  and  sometimes  extended  over  a  fortnight,  and  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  dance.  A  dance  must  last  four  nights  or  not  be  held 
at  all. 

The  families  invited  camped  out  and  entered  into  communication 
with  their  hosts  officially  through  their  spokesman.  He  made  known 
to  the  head  of  the  inviting  party  how  many  people  he  had  brought 
by  leaving  with  him  a  stick  of  a  certain  length.  According  to  the 
length  of  the  stick,  by  a  rough  estimate,  the  food  was  apportioned. 
There  were  three  lengths  of  sticks,  the  medium  size  being  the  most 
common. 

It  was  the  custom  of  old  men  to  make  long  speeches  while  smok- 
ing their  straight  pipes.  Each  man  had  his  pipe.  When  called  upon 
he  would  fill  it  and  blow  it  twice,  no  more,  and  inhale  with  a  great 
show  of  satisfaction.  Then  he  would  wipe  off  the  stem  with  his  hand 
and  pass  it  to  his  neighbor  who  went  through  the  same  performance, 
and  so  on,  till  the  pipe  had  gone  the  whole  round  of  the  smokers. 
The  direction  in  which  the  pipe  circulated  was  not  ascertained.  The 
smoker  always  looked  upward  while  the  pipe  was  blown.  Such  a 
smoking  party  was  held  before  dances.  The  old  men  then  found 
themselves  all  of  **good  language"  and  gave  advice  to  the  young 
men. 


EDUCATION 

Children  were  mostly  under  the  supervision  of  the  grandparents, 
who  used  to  tell  them  stories  and  impart  to  them  moral  teachings. 

BERDACHES 

The  name  for  berdaches  was  osa'pu.  Asked  how  there  could  be 
such  characters,  the  informant  said  that  they  just  grew  that  way, 
being  half -man  and  half -woman  in  their  make-up;  the  vocation  was 
not  enforced  upon  them.  They  w^orked  but  little,  staying  home  and 
cooking.  One  of  them  is  still  to  be  found.  He  lives  with  a  man.  As 
a  rule  such  individuals  were  not  noted  for  their  brightness ;  they  were 
fairly  well  treated  by  men ;  no  contempt  was  shown  them. 


V, 


SW^EAT-HOUSE 

The  **  sweat-house ' '  or  dance  house  was  built  in  a  round  shape 
and  supported  by  three  main  posts.  The  floor  was  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet. 

While  building  it  the  men  drank  acorn  soup,  held  formal  talks, 
and  observed  an  appointed  rite  as  each  post  was  set  in  the  ground  and 
also  when  setting  up  the  roof  ladder.  This  was  to  ''ward  off  evil.'' 
The  roof  was  covered  with  brush  and  earth.  One  man  was  usually 
assigned  the  wardenship  of  the  sweat-Tiouse,  an  office  today  that 
belongs  to  the  chief. 

The  drum  was  kept  in  the  rear  part  of  the  sweat-house  facing  the 
door.  It  was  made  of  a  log  slab  hollowed  out,  the  end  covered  with 
deer-skin.    Sound  was  produced  by  kicking  it  with  the  foot. 

More  than  three  posts  might  be  used  in  the  building  of  a  sweat- 
house,  sometimes  four  and  sometimes  five.  When  three,  they  were 
disposed  in  a  row ;  when  four  in  a  square ;  when  five  in  a  quincunx ; 
four  in  a  square  and  the  ' '  main  post ' '  in  the  middle.  The  number  of 
the  posts  and  their  positions  might  vary,  but  the  position  of  the  door 
and  of  the  drum  never  did. 

This  large  structure  must  be  distinguished  from  the  true  sweat- 
house  in  which  steam  was  produced,  as  described  below  under  ' '  Medi- 
cine and  Disease. ' ' 
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CEREMONIALISM 

The  names  of  the  following  dances  were  recorded :  lomuse'mpayo'q 
or  "war-dance"  in  current  local  parlance,  lole,  tura,  hiwi,  k'am'in. 

All  dances  were  held  around  a  fire.  The  duration  of  each  was  four 
days.  In  the  tura  and  the  hiwi  there  is  a  chorus  of  about  eight  or 
ten  men.  In  these  last  two  and  in  the  lole  a  drum  was  used.  The 
men  in  the  chorus  hum  instead  of  singing,  keeping  time  with  the 
drum.  No  drum  is  used  in  the* 'war-dance.''  For  beating  time,  the 
Maidu  also  used  rattle-like  implements  made  of  sticks  of  elderwood, 
which  made  a  rattling  sound. 

LOMUSEMPAYO'Q 

This  dance  was  performed  when  two  tribes  or  companies  had  a 
''feud''  and  agreed  to  settle  it.  It  was  also  performed  when  an  old 
doctor  would  feel  angry  or  merely  indisposed,  or  when  a  new  doctor 
was  to  be  initiated. 

The  informant  does  not  state  positively  that  the  companies  had 
warlike  feuds,  but,  from  what  he  says,  the  custom  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  for  two  companies  to  match  each  other  in  order  to  find 
which  one  had  the  strongest  medicine.  Sometimes  the  match  was 
between  two  * '  tribes. ' ' 

The  contest  was  conducted  like  a  feast,  which  makes  it  hard  to 
believe  that  it  could  have  been  a  matter  of  ordinary  procedure  between 
''tribes."  One  company  assumed  the  inviting  role  and  bore  all  the 
expense  of  the  feast.  During  the  first  day  the  guest  companies  would 
begin  to  pour  in  at  the  appointed  place  and  pitch  camp.  Each  com- 
pany danced  and  made  medicine  during  the  night. 

About  mid-morning  one  of  the  guest  companies  would  come  out 
in  a  body  and  meet  its  hosts  on  some  selected  appropriate  dancing 
ground. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  doctors  of  each  company 
began  to  shoot  at  one  another.  This  was  a  trial  of  power  between  the 
doctors.  They  kept  on  shooting  till  they  got  very  close.  Each  com- 
pany in  turn  stood  the  test.  The  doctor  shot  at  or  aimed  at  offered 
himself  as  a  target  and  when  hit  would  fall  and  gasp.  Then  he  would 
blow  the  "bullet"*  out  of  his  mouth,  lay  it  on  a  rock  near  by,  and 


get  up  and  dance.  The  bullet  was  a  straw  charged  with  medicine. 
Not  only  did  the  doctors  try  to  shoot  each  other  down  by  means  of 
their  medicine,  but  they  used  to  display  the  strength  of  it  by  cleaving 
rocks.  When  the  trial  was  over,  all  the  doctors  would  mingle  and 
dance  together. 

The  bullets  were  made  as  follows :  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground 

about  a  foot  deep  and  ' '  medicine ' '  put  in ;  burning  coals  were  added. 

Straw  was  piled  in,  then  an  oak-ball  held  at  the  end  of  a  stick  was 

turned  over  the  flames.    It  seems  that  all  the  straw  was  not  reduced 

to  embers,  but  rose  with  the  flame.    Some  escaped  and  flew  away  on 

the  wind ;  some  stuck  on  the  oak-ball.    These  latter  straws  were  taken 

off  the  ball  and  used  for  shooting.    They  were  sent  out  with  the  name 

of  the  person  whose  death  was  intended.    The  test  of  being  a  doctor 

was  that  he  could  stand  the  shooting  while  it  would  hurt  a  layman. 

The  same  hole  serving  for  the  making  of  the  magic  bullets  was  also 

used  in  making  a  new  doctor.    Generally  several  men  were  initiated 

at  the  same  time.    They  were  told  to  lie  on  the  ground,  with  their 

faces  to  the  hole,  for  about  half  an  hour.    They  would  become  drowsy. 

Then  the  older  doctors  put  them  on  their  feet,  supporting  them,  and 

shook  them.     An  old  doctor,  while  standing  with  the  body  of  the 

neophyte  laid  against  his,  chest  to  chest,  would  cause  him  to  extend 

his  arm  in  a  manner  that  would  free  his  lungs.    The  informant,  while 

demonstrating  the  performance,  emitted  a  sigh  characteristic  of  the 

neophyte  when  undergoing  this  treatment.     The  performance  was 

repeated  by  the  old  doctor  with  the  neophyte's  back  resting  against 

his  chest.    When  this  was  over,  these  neophytes  were  left  to  lie,  appar- 

ently  senseless,  the  whole  night ;  they  were  wakened  about  two  o  'clock 

in  the  morning  and  danced  from  then  on  till  daylight. 

Dancing  was  resumed  late  in  the  morning  and  went  on  till  early 
afternoon.  The  neophytes  were  then  allowed  to  eat  a  little  soup. 
In  the  evening  a  huge  fire  was  built  and  dancing  began  again  which 
was  kept  until  the  morning.  This  lasted  four  nights  and  days.  In 
the  night,  dancing  stopped  before  midnight  and  started  again  very 
early  in  the  morning.    The  schedule  ran  thus : 


5  This  word  may  be  the  informant  ^s  equivalent  for  *  *  arrowhead ' '  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 


11  a.m.  to     2  p.m. 

2  p.m.  to     5  p.m. 

5  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
11  p.m.  to     2  a.m. 

2  a.m.  to    5  a.m. 

5  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 


dancing 

rest 

dancing 

rest 

dancing 

rest 


II 


I 


The  informant  adds  that  they  danced  shorter  hours  in  daytime. 
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The  dance  began  in  the  morning  and  ended  in  the  morning.  On 
the  morning  of  the  last  day,  at  daybreak,  the  doctors  bathed  in  cold 
water  in  some  creek  nearby.  Then  they  danced  for  the  last  time. 
Following  the  last  dance  food  was  brought  to  them.  For  four  days 
they  had  been  forbidden  to  touch  salt  and  meat,  but  now  they  could 
partake  of  any  kind  of  food. 

The  people  who  had  gone  to  witness  the  ceremony  stayed  long 
after  it  was  over.  The  occasion  was  one  for  much  rejoicing.  Games 
were  played  and  races  run  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

In  this  dance  no  drum  was  used.  While  performing  it,  the  doctors 
wore  their  feather  cloaks,  carried  bows  and  arrows,  and  decorated 
their  bodies  with  paint.  The  men  of  each  district  had  a  certain  color 
or  combination  of  colors  that  served  to  identify  them.  The  face  was 
painted,  then  the  chest  ''straight  down'';  the  leg  also,  from  below 
the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

The  motions  of  the  dance  were  rather  complicated;  each  dancer 
raised  his  foot,  then  put  it  down ;  he  stopped  to  look  around,  then  went 
over  and  over  again  through  the  same  motions. 


LOLE 

In  this  dance  there  was  a  man  who  acted  as  choragus  or  director 
of  the  evolutions.  Only  women  took  part.  When  he  yelled,  all  the 
women  would  turn  their  backs  to  the  fire.  He  would  yell  again  and 
they  would  resume  their  first  position  facing  the  fire.  They  would 
take  a  rest  and  dance  again,  the  performance  continuing  with  alter- 
nate periods  of  rest  and  dancing  till  the  morning.  Only  the  man 
yelled.  The  only  element  of  variety  lay  in  the  songs,  a  different  song 
being  used  for  each  period. 

The  headdress  used  in  this  dance  consists,  in  recent  years,  of  a 
band  of  yellowhammer  feathers  laid  across  the  forehead.  The  hair 
is  worn  loose.  There  is  no  special  attire ;  everyday  clothes  are  worn. 
The  lole  must  be  danced  barefooted.  The  dancers,  however,  wear 
ornaments  of  shells  and  beads  that  vary  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  owner  and  therefore  indicate  rank. 

Any  woman  may  take  part  in  the  lole.  Usually  it  is  performed 
in  the  spring  or  in  midsummer.  It  lasts  four  days  and  no  meat  or 
salt  may  be  touched  while  it  is  in  progress.  The  singers  used  clap- 
ping sticks  of  elderwood. 


y 


The  choragus  wore  a  feather  cloak  of  hawk  feathers  or  the  wing 
feathers  of  a  crow,  and  on  his  head  a  band  of  twisted  grass.  He  was 
a  head  doctor  and  one  who  could  act  as  leader  in  all  dances.  There 
must  be  a  leader  in  all  dances.  If  the  man  called  upon  to  act  as  head 
singer  should  refuse  to  come,  the  people  who  wanted  to  hold  the  dance 
would  kill  him. 

TURA 

In  this  dance,  as  in  the  lole,  a  fire  in  the  center  was  one  of  the 
prerequisites.  The  tura  was  danced  by  both  sexes  together,  the  men 
in  the  inside  circle,  near  the  fire,  the  women  in  the  outside  circle  away 
from  the  fire.  The  men  jumped  around  and  exerted  themselves  stren- 
uously. The  women  danced  more  quietly,  just  swaying  their  bodies. 
A  chorus  of  about  eight  or  ten  men  belonged  to  the  dance.  They 
hummed,  keeping  time  with  a  drum. 

The  tura,  like  the  lole,  was  danced  in  a  spirit  of  fun  and  merri- 
ment. 

The  headdress  of  the  dancers  consisted  of  a  feather  stuck  upright 
over  the  head,  and  of  a  band,  seki,  passing  over  the  head  with  ' '  horns ' ' 
attached  to  each  side.  These  horns  were  made  of  small  forked  sticks, 
with  two  branches  and  a  shell  or  a  feather  at  the  end  of  each  branch. 
The  dancers  wore  a  feather-cloak,  called  talik,  which  covered  their 
backs  and  was  tied  around  the  waist.  Wing  feathers  of  the  hawk  or 
the  crow  entered  into  its  make-up.  Tail  feathers  of  the  yellowham- 
mer were  used  on  the  headband.  A  black  and  white  ring  painted  ( ?) 
around  the  leg  of  the  dancer,  below  the  knee,  completed  his  decoration. 

Women  dancers  wore  their  everyday  clothes  and  a  band  of  beads 
around  the  head.  They  held  a  rope  or  band  made  of  duck  feathers, 
which  they  carried  before  them  in  both  hands.  The  dancing  motion 
consisted  in  moving  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  their  hands  follow- 
ing the  same  motion.  They  raised  themselves  on  their  toes,  then  let 
their  heels  fall  on  the  ground  again  without  changing  place,  and 
keeping  their  faces  to  the  fire.  Each  dance  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  each  song  was  ''danced''  four  times.  Then  they  rested, 
thinking,  as  they  sat,  of  the  next  song. 

.  This  dance  must  never  be  witnessed  by  a  menstruating  woman; 
should  one  be  found  in  the  sweat-house  where  the  dance  was  held,  the 
head  dancer  would  detail  a  man  in  the  crowd  to  see  that  she  was 
turned  out. 
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The  singers  carried  clapping-sticks  in  their  hands  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  drum  facing  the  fire.  There  was  only  one  man  kicker 
of  the  drum. 

No  meat,  grease,  or  salt  might  be  eaten  by  the  participants.  On 
the  morning  after  the  fourth  night  they  marched  singing  toward  the 
water  to  wash  themselves.  They  doffed  their  dancing  apparel  and 
other  paraphernalia,  one  of  the  men  taking  charge  of  these.  Should 
any  of  the  clapping-sticks  have  been  broken  in  two,  they  carefully 
kept  the  two  parts.  If  the  broken  sticks  happened  to  be  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  were  disposed  of  either  by  burying  them  in  the  mud 
or  by  throwing  them  into  a  running  stream. 

•  < 

K'AM'IN 

This,  like  the  tura,  is  a  pleasure  dance  and  was  performed  by  both 
men  and  women  together,  with  only  one  male  singer.  Many  people 
always  take  part  in  it,  men  and  women  always  in  equal  numbers.  The 
men  wear  bands  of  yellowhammer  feathers  on  their  forehead,  and 
feather  cloaks.  Their  headdresses  are  provided  with  horns  as  in  the 
tura,  these  horns  being  topped  with  a  white  feather  of  the  wing  of 
a  bird. 

This  dance  like  all  the  others  is  performed  around  a  fire.  The  men 
dance  close  to  the  fire,  the  women  in  a  circle  behind  the  men,  all  facing 
the  fire.  All  dance  silently  until  the  choragus  makes  a  motion  point- 
ing up  in  the  air :  then  all  shout  and  stop  suddenly.  The  choragus 
uses  a  whistle  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird.  The  singers  use  clapping- 
sticks.    The  same  song  is  repeated  throughout  the  dance. 

SHAMANISM 

The  Maidu  recognized  two  ways  of  becoming  a  shaman  or  ''doc- 
tor," as  the  informant  expressed  it.  Self -initiation  was  one  way:  a 
young  man  went  out  into  the  woods  and  had  dreams.  The  other  way 
was  through  initiation  by  another  doctor. 

The  novice  had  to  observe  certain  taboos.  He  must  abstain  from 
salt,  meat,  and  grease  for  one  year  and  during  that  time  eat  nothing 
but  acorn  soup.  Any  breach  of  this  rule  unfitted  him  for  his  vocation. 
A  true  doctor,  states  the  informant,  never  ate  salt  or  meat.  He  ate 
''medicine''  and  nothing  else  for  four  days  previous  to  undertak- 
ing to  cure  a  sick  person.  Asked  what  he  meant  by  medicine,  the 
informant  said  that  it  consisted  of  herbs,  but  could  not  describe  them 
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nor  give  their  names.  Eating  anything  on  the  part  of  the  shaman 
would  interfere  with  the  cure.  The  sick  man's  relatives  also  had  to 
observe  the  salt  and  meat  taboo  for  a  period  of  four  days. 

The  boy's  father  paid  for  his  training.  The  fee  was  very  high. 
In  former  times  it  used  to  be  paid  in  shell-money.  Today  legal  tender 
is  used.    The  ordinary  fee  is  about  $200. 

When  a  man  sought  this  vocation  through  self -initiation,  he  had 
to  fast  every  day  till  noon.  "While  out  in  the  woods  he  would  look 
for  the  thing  that  would  teach  him.  That  thing  was  a  devil  of  some 
sort  that  roamed  through  the  woods.  He  did  not  see  the  thing,  only 
heard  it.  Then  he  would  know  what  herbs  to  cull.  The  name  of  that 
devil  was  given  by  the  informant  as  'us,  which  he  translated  as 
"spirit."  A  doctor  sought  dreams  but  he  never  told  any  one  about 
his  dreams. 

CURING  BY  THE  HIWE  DANCE 

When  a  man  was  sick  a  doctor  was  called  in,  and  a  sweat-house 
erected  for  the  occasion.  Most  of  the  healing  ceremony,  however, 
took  place  outside  of  the  sweat-house.  A  fire  was  built  away  from  it ; 
between  it  and  the  sweat-house  ranged  themselves,  in  a  line  from  the 
fire  to  the  door,  the  drummer  with  his  drum,  a  chorus  of  singers,  and 

a  platoon  of  dancers.  t    «    +  +1, 

The  dance  now  given  was  the  same  as  the  hiwe  dance.  In  fact  the 
purpose  of  the  hiwe  dance,  the  informant  states,  was  healing. 

The  paraphernalia  used  in  the  hiWe  are  about  the  same  as  for  the 
tura,  consisting  of  a  head-feather  stuck  upright  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  a  band  of  feather-work ;  but  there  are  no  horns  on  the  band. 
The  dancers  bedaub  their  faces  and  arms  and  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  with  acorn  soup.  Over  this  preparation  they  shake  down- 
feathers  which  adhere  when  the  sticky  liquid  dries.  The  dancers 
carry  long  sticks  of  elderwood  in  their  right  hands. 

The  dancers  never  move  away  from  the  drum  and  keep  their  faces 
to  the  fire.    The  singers  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  fire. 

During  the  first  four  dances  two  women  are  appointed  to  burn 
seeds  (siwi).  One  stands  by  the  post  on  the  right  hand  coming  in, 
the  other  by  the  post  on  the  right  hand  going  out.  The  seeds  are 
burned  to  ward  off  evil.    After  the  fourth  dance  the  sick  people  are 

^''Tt^pTtient  is  made  to  lie  over  the  drum,  on  his  stomach,  his  head 
to  the  west.    Then  the  doctor  lays  hold  of  his  head  and  turns  him 
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around  in  a  circle  four  times,  the  sick  man  finding  himself  after  the 
last  turn  with  his  head  to  the  south,  his  f  eeet  to  the  north.  The  doctor 
or  head  dancer  again  chews  some  medicine,  spits  it  in  his  hand,  and 
proceeds  to  press  the  patient 's  body  from  head  to  feet,  blowing  medi- 
cine on  him  all  the  while.  He  does  this  on  one  side  first ;  then  he 
begins  on  the  other  side.    This  is  repeated  four  times. 

At  this  point  the  members  of  the  dancing  party  take  the  feathers 
off  their  heads,  each  man  giving  his  feather  to  the  doctor,  who  is  busy 
''pressing"  the  sick  man.  The  doctor  takes  the  bunch  of  feathers, 
and  makes  a  sweeping  motion  with  it  over  his  patient's  body.  At  the 
same  time  all  the  men  strike  their  chests  and  in  a  whisper  say,  ''gone 
to  the  north. ' ' 

The  feathers  are  handed  back  to  their  owners,  who  dance  again 
till  the  healing  ceremony  is  over. 

The  sick  man 's  relatives  have  to  abstain  from  eating  salt  and  meat 
while  he  is  being  treated. 

Many  people  may  be  treated  on  the  same  day. 

MEDICINE  AND  DISEASE 

A  genuine  doctor,  said  the  informant,  treated  his  patients  by 
sucking  the  blood  out.  He  also  gave  medicine  by  the  basketful  and 
always  hot.  That  medicine  was  a  decoction  of  native  herbs.  The 
doctor  had  to  take  his  medicine  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  to 
ward  off  the  suspicion  of  poison.  The  disease  came  out  with  the 
blood.  The  doctor  spat  it  out  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  after- 
wards covered  it. 

What  the  fee  for  medical  services  was  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Nothing  was  charged  until  the  patient  got  well.  In  case  of  death 
no  fee  could  be  charged. 

The  most  common  ailments  that  seem  to  have  afflicted  the  Maidu 
and  caused  them  to  seek  relief  in  medico-religious  treatment  were 
the  following:  fracture,  knife  cuts,  hemoptysia,  headache,  rheuma- 
tisms, diarrhoea,  constipation,  gonorrhoea.  The  informant  was  not 
able  to  make  any  distinction  between  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  In 
fact  he  did  not  recognize  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  when  described  to 
him.  He  states  that  venereal  diseases  were  unknown  among  the  Maidu 
before  the  arrival  of  the  whites.  The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  con- 
sisted in  drinking  medicine  that  increased  the  flow  of  urine. 


I 


Rheumatism,  menus,  was  treated  by  steaming  in  the  sweat-house 
in  the  evening.  The  sweat-house  consisted  of  a  willow  frame  over 
which  was  stretched  a  rabbit-skin  blanket.  Steam  was  produced  by 
throwing  water  on  hot  stones.  The  patient  was  made  to  stay  in  the 
sweat-house  till  he  perspired  freely.  In  addition,  quartz  rock  was 
pounded  fine  and  cooked  with  medicinal  herbs  and  water  in  a  basket. 
Hot  stones  were  dropped  in  the  basket ;  steam  rose,  and  the  patient 
inhaled  till  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Should  the  treatment  have 
no  effect  the  patient  was  made  to  lie  on  hot  stones  and  the  doctors 
would  massage  him,  turning  him  over  on  all  sides.  Next  morning 
before  daylight  he  took  a  plunge  in  cold  water.  Doctors  always  oper- 
ated between  evening  and  morning,  i.e.,  during  the  night. 

Headaches  were  cured  by  the  smell  of  certain  aromatic  weeds, 
among  them  a  root,  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  called  kuia,  which  the 
informant  could  not  further  describe. 

Hemoptysia  was  said  to  yield  to  internal  treatment.  The  patient 
drank  a  medicine,  the  name  of  which  could  not  be  obtained. 

For  diarrhoea,  pitcepe'e,  they  took  sweet  manzanita  flour,  made  of 
manzanita  (koto)  berries  pounded  fine.  • 

A  bitter  root,  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  was  used  in  cases  of 
constipation.    The  name  for  constipation  was  piskatcik. 

Fractures  were  treated  by  bandaging.  A  certain  medicine,  of  the 
nature  of  an  unguent,  called  tupunim  wehe,  was  also  used 

Other  ailments  were  chills,  waku'o'o,  fever,  pidep,  paralysis,  lotope. 
These  were  treated  by  steaming  in  the  sweat-house. 

MAGIC 

When  a  tree  had  been  struck  by  lightning  they  believed  that  a  hmr 

was  to  be  found  there  which  nobody  but  a  doctor  could  find.    The 

Ictor  kept  the  hair  and  later,  as  there  was  need,  would  burn  it  to 

ctrrain'    Only  a  doctor  could  safely  approach  a  tree  that  had  been 

"^ the':  :"d  wooed  a  girl  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  she 
had  accepted  his  advances,  so  that  he  had  spent  money  on  her,  should 
she  afterward  refuse  to  marry  him  the  man  was  likely  to  go  to  a  doctor 
to  have  her  poisoned  by  magic. 
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NISSENAN  INDIANS  SAVE  SURVIVORS  OF  DONNER  PARTY 


Indiana."  The  party  was  now  reduced  to  five  women  and  two  men; and 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Nissenan  Indians  helped  save 

« 

the  lives  of  members  of  the  Donner  Party  in  1846.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  Capt.  Sutter  of  New  Helvetia  —  now  Sacramento  —  learning 


-  ^ 


of  the  plight  of  the  Donner  Party  then  going  into  winter  quartet*  . 
at  the  lake  that  now  bears  their  name,  dispatched  two  Indian  boys 
with  mules  and  provisions.  The  boys,  faithful  to  instructions, 
crossed  the  mountains  and  reached  the  party  in  November.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  7*at  happened  after  their  arriral.  Some  say  the  mules 


^ 


and  the  two  young  Indians  were  butchered  and  eaten. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  party  de- 
cided to  cross  the  mountains  on  snow  shoes  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Sutter's  Port.  The  snow  was  then  six  feet  deep  at  the  lake  and  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  deep  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  where  they  crossed. 
Their  provisions  soon  gave  out  and  most  of  the  men  perished  of  cold 
and  starvation.  The  survivors  kept  on  and  while  descending  the  west 


slope 


were  met  by  a  small  band  of  Indians  who  fur- 


•   • 


nished  them  with  spmejgrovisiona.     Continuing,  thrguietj'two  friendlj 


One  of  the  men(William  Poster)  had  given  out  and  could  no  longer 

^   -cfct.*^  -^^-A^,  ^>A^~~Ov  ^<M>j  •)  Waj  v<x^  vvwJ^_  (^  j^ 

walk,^**  Ke  and  the  five  women  stayed  behindjjjdttie  the  two  Indians 
"kindly  led  him  to  Johnson's  place,  Eddy  walking  between  them,  with 
one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each  Indian."  The  ranch  was  reached 
and  a  relief-party  "piloted  by  the  two  humane  Indians"  was  sent  back 
after  the  others"and  next  morning  carried  them  to  Johnson's  house."  — 

* 

Peter  H.  Burnett,  Oregon  Hist.  Soc.  Quarterly,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  392- 
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UEi)I..BijmL'^-  ACO]I:t_oo^LE.  offl 


u^'^m: 
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T?^ 


^e^,'  published  in  1B50.  tells  a  brief  Etory  of  the  Green- 
.rood  MaL.acre  and  tlie  D'assacres  of  innocent  Indians  'hat 
foriowed,  but  like  moBt  other  iriners  of  the  time  begins  with 
the  second  act.  remining  silent  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 

Indiar.  attack.  He  says: 

-About  this  time  reports  were  daily  arriving  at  the 
settlement,  of  outrages  cor^ritted  ^y  M^s^on  whites  in 
the  vicinity  of  Korth  and  Middle  Forks^     A  report  which  after, 
wards  proved  to  be  strictlv  correct,  came  to  the  mill,  th^t 
a  party  of  Indians  had  descended  to  the  carr^)  of  five  white 
iren  on  the  North  Fork,  while  'he  latter  were  eng-iged     in 
labout.  had  broken  the  locks  of  their  rifWs  which  were  in 
their  tents,  and    hen  fallen  upon  and  cruell  '  beaten  and 
rm^rdered  them.     A  large  party,  headed  bv  John  Greenwood,  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  mountaineer,  was  inn^ediately  n^untered 
at  the  mill,  and  started   in  r^irsuit  of  the  Indians,  nnd 


100 


i.. 


ranahsria 


This  the-  attacked,  and  after  killing  about  twe-n+v  of  them, 
took  thirty  prisoners,  and  rr-arched  to  the  mill.     Here  they 
underwent  a  trifd.  an3   six  of  them,  having  been  proved  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  par^y  who  killed  the  w^iite  m.en, 
wore  sentenoed  to  be  shot.     They  -ere  takBn  out  in  the  after- 
noon afte>-  their  arrival,  followed  by  a  strong  guard,  and. 
as  was  anticipated,   a  It  tie  distance  ahead  being  allowed 
them,  they  ran.     Thev  had  no   sooner  started  th.n  the  unerring 


».  ■» 


•    •    0 


f 


k.« 


aim  of  t'venty  rroimtaineGrs*  rifles  wmr  npon  them,  and  the 
nex'  ffiirrent  five  of  the  six  la^,^  weltering  in  their  blood. 
Soon  after  this,   several  expeditions  were  fitted  oi^t,  who 
scoured  the  country  in  (iuest  of  Indians,  until  now  a  redskin       (^ 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  northern 
mining  region.     Tlieir  rancher  1h&  are  deserted,  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  are  left  to  be  desecrated  by  the  white  man^s 
foot-print,  Jind  the-  have  gone,—  some  of  them  to  seek  a  home 
be-ond   the  rugged  crent  of  the  Sierm  Nev^ida,  while  others 
have  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Tnlares,  and  the  v/holo 
race  is  fast  becoming  extinct." 

Buffum,  E.   CtouM.     Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mima,  100  -101. 

Philadelphia, 1850 
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NIS-SE-NAN    CRaWTION 


A.S.Taylor  in  the  Calif.  Fanrer  described  an  Indian  cremation 
which  took  place  a'  out  half  a  mile  from  Folsom  and  states  that 
the  Folsom  Dispatch  (1^59)  has  published  a  descriptioc  of  the 


event.     Taylor  writes: 

•On  the  banks  of  the  river  a  sroc|)  of  about  forty  Indians, 
bedecked  with  various  colored  garments,  and  tVje  half  of  them 
otherwise  omfsmented  with  a  goodly  wrount  of  pitch  daubed  over 
their  faces  and  hair  in  various  places,  were  collected  around  a 
quantity  of  burning  fa^^ots,  which,  from  their  loud  and' demoniac 
yells  were  surmised  to  be  the  funeral  pile  of  one  of  their  number. 


a  little  boy  of  five  years.     Encircled  by  '.he  lurid  flames  was  the 


Mie 


The  remains 


of  his  little  body  were  covered  with  long  strings  of  beads,  which, 
as  they  we  ;€  destroy^  by  the  devouring  flumes,  were  instantly  re- 
placed by  others  of  those  (to  thn  Indians)  most  precious  articl  s*. 
It  77afl,  indeed  a  strange  sight,  to  see  those  groups  of  the  copper- 
color*jd  race,  seated  around  the  burning  pile,  while  the  loud  lamen- 
tat  ions  that  incessantly  arose  fran  their  midst  seemed  but  to  ac« 
corri  with  the  breeze  that  whistled  aron:^  the  branches  of  the  old 
gnarled  oak  that  overlooked  this  rroumful  scene.     Presently  three 
or  four  of  their  number  rose,  and  commenced  a  series  of  juminns 


and  yelling,  while  the  father,  drawir^^  for'h 


purse,  threw  into 


tho  fire  all  his  earthly  wealth.  The  mother  now  arose,  and  began 
thro  in-",  her  hands  into  the  air,  and  drawing  them  to  her  is  if  to 
implore  the  Great  Spirit  to  come  down  and  convey  the  spirit  of 


N 


«e. 


^ 


her  c'  ild  to  the  realms  aboTe.     She  ended  by  throwing  into  the  fire 


a  basket  of  nuts,  and  covering  herself  with  ashes;  and  then  she 
sumed  her  seat*  to  reccnifnenoe  the  ou^ourings  of  grief,  which  her 


re- 


heart 


Soon  nothing  remained  of  the  body 


but  a  small  piece  of  charred  flesh,  which  was  fast  consuming* 
A.S.Talor.  Calif.  Farmer.  Vol.  14»  No.  ll,.No7.  9,  1060. 
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Es-tom  Nis-se-nan  Midoo  of  Deer  Creek  tosimmes  River 


region 


Vocabulary  obtained  from  ^rs.  Ida.  Starkey 
at  Auburn  Indian  Reservation,  July  1936. 


Main  Vocabulary  on  blank  with  No-to-mus-se 


Field  Lists  on  separate  blanks. 
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MIDOO  ElAPLOYSD  IN  MINING  IN  SI2RRA 


Isaac  J.  lWi3taT^I[in  his  Autobiography 


that  while 


in  Oelifornia 

Sacrtiraento  Oi ty?lnJ[]S49 ,  he  cane  acrofls  a  man.  "who  was 
raining  some  miles  below  ub  with  a  number  of  tane  Awerioan 
River  Indians;"  —Autobiography  of  Isaac  Jones  Wiftar. 
Vol.  I,  p. 126.  Philadelphia,  1914. 


iffyJlU, 


Mi3s?::ur!  wduo  ^u?imzd  lu  ki:ai;G  m  srmA  i^othills  ik  1849 


Isaac 


in  California  on  thn 


that  while 


J.  Wist^^Tn  his  Autobiography 

.  about  fifty  miles  from  (7**^ '^) 


Secrampnto  City,  in  1849,  he  carne  across  a  wen,  "who  was 
mining  sone  milfls  belo^v  UB  ^ith  a  nunibor  of  tane  American 
Biver  Indian?;"  —Autobiography  of  Isaac  Jones  Wlsjter, 
Vol.  I.  p.l26,  rhiladelphia,  1914. 


Wv^s^'Ket'H. 


rVv  I  dLo  o!Av3avI  w 


sfr^-sfci^^lsujL 


u^ 


l^^V 


Isaac  J.  Wista 


Autubi 


<\iAj»LK^ 


while 


in  California^en  »ht  /imnrinnn  Biver,  about  fifty  miles  f^om(>^oft^^  0^) 
Sacramento  9*^,  in^l849,  to  came  across  a  man.  ''who  was 
mining  some  miles  below  us  with  a  number  of  tame  American 
Biyer  Indians;**  —Autobiography  of  Isaac  Jones  Wistar, 
Vol.  I.  p.l26.  Philadelphia,  1914. 
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\y  U'  V/'-  ^  ! 


(5    Vaj  .\J!J-*Jv 


ii(^vtiftlwik 


V^-tr. 


I 


A^ 


\/\M<J^'^   &^^  l<axwl.~ .^vi^i^ 


Xtwon^aayinWl 
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VKj-^^lX^n 


aJ^     SX*^- 


^     Katv^*.,^ 
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■adiam  Lore  ^    ' 

Through  efforts 
of  the  department  of  anthropology, 
particularly  Dr.  A.  H.  Gay  ton. 
Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber,  and  Dr.  C. 
Daryll  Forde,  some  of  the  ancient 


lore   of   the   Nisenan   or   Southern 
Maidu  Indians  "ol '  'ffie  Sacramento 
Valley  was  recently  saved  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  an  old,  blind  tribes- 
man, about  70  years  of  age,  whose 
name  is  Tom  Qeanso.    Because  of 
his  affliction  his  memory  has  been 
less  confused  by  the  changes  wrought 
wlien^the  white  man  came,  and  his 
memory  reaches  back  to  the  days  of 
his  childhood,  when  the  myths  and 
stories  of  his  tribe  were  told  to  him. 
In  order  to  gather  this  reservoir  of 
information,   before  he  died,  Tom 
Cleanso  was  brought  down  to  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Oakland,  and  he  was  questioned 
about  the  tribal  lore  of  his  people, 
daily.    With  Tom  Cleanso's  death, 
much  of  this  material  would  have 
been  lost  forever. 

Among  the  myths  of  the  tribe, 
Cleanso  told  a  vague  story  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  earth.    There  was  no 
earth  at  first.    All  was  water.    His 
people  tried  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  to  bring  up  earth,  without 
success.   After  some  persuading  the 
Turtle  decided  to  try  it.  He  tied  him- 
self   to    a    rope,    dove    down    and 
brought  u^  earth  in  his  paws.  Haikat, 
the  medicine  man  for  weather,  took 
this  soil  and  made  of  it  the  world. 
He  could   make  anything,   Cleanso 
says.  It  is  because  of  this  experience 
that  the  modern  turtle  can  live  both 
on  land  and  in  water,  Cleanso  adds. 
Thunder  is  caused  by  two  boys 
rolling  a  hoop  through  the  sky,  ac- 
cording to  Nisenan  myth.  These  boys 
disobeyed  their  father  and  ate  some 
magic  food.   Their  father  decorated 
them  with  yellowhammer  feathers, 
and  told  them  to  roll  their  hoop.  The 
hoop  rolled  away  and  they  couldn't 
catch  it.   When  they  grew  tired  the 
hoop  slowed  down;  when  they  ran 
fast  it  rolled  with  great  speed.  Finally 
they  came  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  to  find  a  way  they  took  stones 
and  brdke  a  hole  in  the  sky.  The  hoop 
went  through  the  hole,  they  after  it. 
When  it  thunders,  that  is  the  hoq^ 
still  rolling.  / 
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^ll 


CiiS 


\'lj>-^JUo     ^uc._>-/Uh»— ^ 


u> 


'^^^^^-s-f^^ 


«J<* 


Ranch 


a  well 


of  P^oaoone  —  only  surviving  Nj 
informed  but  excessively  bashful  man.  He  has  a  remarkable 
memory  and  ^ve  me  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
rancherias  of  his  people—  and  also  of  the  Nissenan.  *' 
CC.H.M.  Calif.  Journals,   1906.   Vol,   III,  p.  2273 
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,Vu.^.  %sis^^l^'r^^i^^U'^ 


PLACERVILLE,Calif. October  20,1904. 


HECPJIIOU 


Called  on  Mrs.Atv/ood  at  Placerville  toda:/  (October  20,19Q;I)  mid 
saw  a  lot  01   Indian  beads  clio  ard  her  husband  dug  out  of  a  low 
mound  where  the  llecenon  Indians  here  v/ere  in  tlie  habit  in 


ear  13^  days  of  burrjdng  their  dead.       They  are  niainly  of  glass  and 
large — a  number  of  wliat  appears  to  bo  cut  glass  fully  3/8  inch  in 


diameter —  but  some  arebf  shell  and  stone. 
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O^Ay^ 
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»„  ..-:*.^.^ /U,^^^^  t«a.^X^ 


■— ^»I/Vil 


"^  InU.ujlavx^^ 


Ou_^~Tfcv^  ^WfiXiL^J^r^    V^jL^  ^^.^>rtXv^  -fOLaL^.^4L    A^^xJo^;^^  Xitv^ouo^ 
l^->-«^  \^.:_^   .c^-fe^  H^Ji^'.   ^    '^^'^^ft-^  ^^^^^--u^,  ^^U^d^ 
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On  January  8,1^7,  members  of  the  starving  Donner  party,  then 
on  the  upper  waters  of  ]'orth  Fork  of  Arnerican  River,  killed  their 


2  Indians  (llairied  Lev/is  and  Salvador e)  cut  the  flesh  from  their  boiaes 
and  dried  it.   Tv/o  days  later  they  reached  an  Indian  village (un- 
doubtedly of  the  lleeenon  tribe).  The  Indians  "seemed  touched  with 


the  tight  of  their  misfortunes;  and  their  almost  instinctive 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  white  man,  gave  place  to  pity  and 
comjTiiseration.  The  i-en  looked  as  soleiiin  as  t  e  grave;  the  women 
wrung  their  h:mdD  and  wept  aloud;  the  children  united  their  plain- 


tive cries  to  those  of  their  s.'^.Tnpathizing  mothers. 


As  soon 


as  the  first  brief  burst  of  feeling  had  subsided,  all  united  in 
adniir.istering  to  thnir  wants.  One  hur-^ied  here,  and  another  there 
all  sobbing  and  weeping,  to  obtain  their  stores  of  acorns.   The 
acorns  grow  upon  a  cpecies  of  the  live  oak,  and  are  from,  one  to 
tv/o  inches  in  length.  Tliey  are  in  appearance  and  taste  very  much 
like  the  chestnut.   ^Vhile  they  were  eating  these  the  Indian  women 
began  to  prepare  a  sort  of  bread  from  the  acorns,  pulverized.  As  fas 
as  they  could  bake  them,  they  g;ive  them:  ^o  the  starving  imigrants. 
It  Y/as  a  sort  of  food  that  made  Mr. Eddy  sick,  producing  constipation. 
It  did  not  affect  the  others  in  this  manner. 

"On  the  morning'  of  January  11th, the  chief,  after  sepding  on 
runrers  to  the  next  villy^e,  informing  them  of  the  approach  of  the  suf- 
ferers and  to  prepare  food  for  them,  accompanied  them;  during  the 
day  with  m.any  of  his  tribe,  .an  Indian  being  on  either  side  of  each 
of  the  sufferers,  supporting  them,  and  assisting  them  forward.  They 

thus  continued  from  day  to  day  until  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
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chief  from  one  village  accompanied  by  some  of  his  men,  supporting 
them  to  the  next,  where  they  witnessed  the  sam.e  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing and  sympathy.   They  received  the  best  food  the  Indians  had,  v/hich 
was  acorns.   But  this,  as  I  before  rem.arked,  made  Mr. Eddy  sick,  and  lie 
could  not  eat  them,  but  had  lived  upon  grass  only.   On  the  morning 
of  this  day,  the  chief,  v/ith  much  difficulty  and  labor,  procured  for 
him  about  a  gill  of  pine-nuts,  which  he  ate,  and  found  hii.self  wonder 
fully  refreshed. 

"TJhey  resumed  their  journey  on  the  next  morning,  as  usual,  acco  m- 
panied  '^j   a  chief  and  a  number  of  Indians,  supporting  and  assisting 
them. ....  They  had  not  gone  m.ore  than  a  mile  when  the  v/hole  party, 
excepting  Mr. Eddy,  sunk  under  their  com.plicated  toils  and  sufferings. 


and  all  laid  dovm  to  die". 


But  Eddy  pushed  on,  with  an  In- 


dian sent  by  the  chief  to  take  him  to  the  nearest  settlement.   A  little 
later  they  were  joined  by  another  Indian  and  the  two  succeeded  before 
sundovm  in  bringing  Eddy  to  the  house  of  Col.M.D.Richey  where  he 
Y^as  kindly  cared  for.  A  relief  party  was  at  once  organized  and  v/i'h 
the  Indians  for  guides,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  rem.ainder 
of  the  starving  party,  who  v/ere  later  brought  safely  in. 


r 


Vlaalia,   California, 


Oetot)er  15,   1907 
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jSj   dear  Dr.  Merrian: 


leHrning  by  your  letter  of  the  9th  Instant  that  yom  are 


e  you 


doing  some  work  anong  the  Kialnaa  Indlane,  I  will  writ 
what  I  reqienher  of  then.   I  wae  horn  near  Plaeerrille,  in 
Kldorado  County,  and  lired  aaong  those  Indians  mntil  nj  tkir- 
teenth  year.   I  left  there  in  the  latter  part  of  1869. 

Thej  were  quite  nuaerous  at  that  time,  hut  were  seatter- 
ed  in  smsII  hands  of  a  half-dezen  to  thirty  or  sore.  I  think 
they  had  no  Tfllages  in  which  they  resided  per«anently,  or  tt 

A,  , 

whieh  they  returned  year  after  year.  SoMe  times  a  single 

family  or  a  small  party  would  eamp  in  one  plaee  for  sereral 

aionths,  or  two  or  three  years.   Later  they  might  return  to 

the  neighborhood,  but  not  Vo  the  same  spot.   Occasionally 

A 

there  would  be  a  large  eneamp^iient  for  a  considerable  period. 

They  wandered  and  risited  about  a  great  deal  within  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  all  directions,  from  Plaoer- 
Tille.   Soiae  of  them  I  saw  very  often,  and  others  only  once 
or  twiee  in  a  year*  They  told  iie  sone  tiaes  where  thay  had 
heen  during  their  ahsenoe.  Not  infrequently  a  single  faaily 
would  trarel  alone,  "but  oftener  two  or  three  families  would 

I 

be  ■  seen  together.  And  soiae  times  a  wkole  camp  of  twenty 
to  fifty  people  would  be  seen  on  the  rjiore. 

The  Indians  I  was  acquainted  with  I  knew  to  go  north  of 


it 
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Plaeerrille  to  the  yioinity  of  Georgetown,  south  to  the  Co- 
sumnes  Hirer,  west  about  to  the  line  of  Sacramento  County, 
and  in  the  summer  time  to  make  their  way  well  into  the  Si- 
erras . 

In  the  Tloinity  of  the  white  settlements  their  habita- 
tions were  made  of  brusb,  skins  or  sacking  or  any  kind  of 
discarded  cloth  thrown  loosely  over  a  frar^ework  of  joles, 
or  of  odls  and  ends  of  sawed  lumber.   One  Tillage  I  saw  in  a 
forest  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nccirest  white 
settlement^  was  made  entirely  of  pieces  of  cedar  bark,  which 
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ViBalia,  California, 


October  13,  1907. 


^  dear  Dr.  Merriaa: 


learning  by  your  letter  of  the  9th  Instent  that  you  are 
doing  some  wort  araong  the  Nisinan  Indians,  I  will  write  yo» 
what  I  remember  of  then.   I  was  horn  near  Plaeerrille,  in 
Eldorado  County,  nnd  lired  among  those  Indians  until  ay  tkir- 
teenth  year.   I  left  there  in  the  latter  part  of  lfi69. 

They  were  quite  nunerous  at  that  tiae,  but  were  seatter- 
ed  in  saall  bands  of  a  half-dezen  to  thirty  or  more.  I  think 
they  had  no  Tillages  in  whieh  they  resided  permanently,  or  to 
whieh  they  returned  year  after  year.   Some  times  a  single 
family  or  a  small  party  would  eamp  in  one  plaee  for  sereral 
months,  or  two  or  three  years.  Later  they  might  return  to 
the  neighborhood,  but  not  tro  the  same  spot.   Occasionally 

A 

there  would  be  a  large  encaMp^ent  for  a  considerable  period. 

They  wandered  and  risited  about  a  great  deal  within  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  all  directions,  from  Plaeer- 
rille.  Some  of  them  I  saw  very  often,  and  others  only  once 
or  twice  in  a  year.   They  told  rie  some  times  where  thay  had 
been  during  their  absence.   Not  infrequently  a  single  family 
would  trarel  alone,  but  oftener  two  or  three  families  would 
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be  B  seen  together.  And  some  times  a  whole  camp  of  twenty 

to  fifty  people  would  "be  seen  on  the  rnore. 

« 
The  Indians  I  was  acquainted  with  I  knew  to  go  north  of 

Plaeerrille  to  the  rloinity  of  Georgetown,  south  to  the  Co- 
sumnes  Rirer,  west  about  to  the  line  of  Sacramento  County, 
and  in  the  summer  tirae  to  raake  their  way  well  into  the  Si- 
erras . 

In  the  Tioinity  of  the  white  settleiuents  their  habita- 
tions were  raade  of  brusli,  skins  or  sacking  or  any  kind  of 
discarded  cloth  thrown  loosely  over  a  frpmework  of  i^oles, 
or  of  odls  and  ends  of  sawed  lumber.   One  rillege  I  saw  in  a 
forest  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ner*rest  white 
settlement  was  made  entirely  of  pieoes  of  cedar  bark,  whieh 
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laay  be  readily  split  into  long  straight  etripe.  Some  of  the 
striictureB  were  of  circular  shape  like  the  ordinary  wigwam 
or   tepee,  and  one^  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length, 
was  in  the  shape  of  an  A-tent*   In  another  eaap  occupied  by 


one  old  man  and  two  wopien  was  a  circular  wigwam  nade 
strips  of  wood  pulled  fro»  a  decayed  log. 


of 


In  their  winter  caiips  they  made  water-tight  oaches  for 
acorns.   They  also  gathered  manzanlta  berries  for  winter 
use,  but  I  did  not  know  of  their  hoarding  any  thing  else.  The 
winters  were  not  serere  there.   Snow  seldom  oorered  the 
ground  for  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.   They 
llred  mainly  by  hunting,  and  the  weather  prerent  them  from 
hunting  at  any  season. 

iTearly  all  the  raen  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
they  were  rery  skillful  with  them.   Very  few  owned  fire  arms 
of  any  description.   They  some  times  carried  the  arrows  in 
a  quirer,  but  I  never  saw  one  with  it  slung  oyer  the  shoul- 
der.   They  always  held  it  in  the  hand.  The  arrows  were  made 
usually  from  a  "bush  growing  in  wet  land  that  we  called '^arrow 
wood.'*  The  arrows  were  tippwd  with  hard  wood  or  with  points 
of  flint,  which  was  plentiful  thereabouts.  The  bows  were 
about  three  feet  long,  backed  with  sinew,  and  with  sinew 
strings.  The  arrows  were  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  long 
and  were  all  feathered,  the  feathers  being  fastened  to  the 
shaft  with  sinew.   The  bows  bows  were  of  this  shape: 


I  nerer  saw  one  araong  them  shaped  as  below,  as  I  hare  seen 


elsewhere  in  California: 


These  were  the  filthiest  Indiana  I  hare  erer  been 
araongst.   The  men  were  idle  fellows,  and  great  begcars.  They 
seldom  came  into  a  white  settlertent  without  asking  for  food 
and  clothing.   The  latter  they  wore  as  long  as  it  would  hang 
together.  I  never  knew  any  of  the  men  to  work  for  the  white 
people,  and  wh  knew  only  one  Indian  who  worked  to  support 


\ 


hia  family.  He  wae  a  tall,  "broad-shouldered  fellow  whoa  we 
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knew  as  "Indian  Ji»."  He  had  a  placer  wine,  end  dmg  enough 
gold  therefroM  to  keep  his  family  well  clothed  and  fed.  Oc- 
casionally an  Indian  would  have  a  few  pelts  to  sell;  but  as 
a  rule,  the  only  tlwe  they  heoaae  industrious  and  tried  to 
earn  ??ioney  was  when  a  circus  was  billed  to  show  in  Plaoer- 
Tllle.   They  would  then  work  in  the  abandoned  placer  olal«8 
long  enough  to  get  the  neeessary  "four  bits"  (fifty  cents) 
worth  of  gold  dust.   The  woaen  tisually  had  to  do  most  of  the 
work. 

The  principal  article  of  diet  was  the  large  bitter  acorn 
of  the  black  oak.   The  white  oak  groyning  in  that  region  has 
a  saaller  and  sweeter  aoorn.  I  understood  that  they  made 
use  of  thtf^e,  but  I  nerer  saw  thea  gathering  the*. 

* 

They  made  the  acorns  into  flour  in  the  sane  manner  that 
all  the  other  Mountain  Indiana  of  California  do,  by  pounding 
them  In  holes  in  the  ledges  of  rock.   In  that  yicinity  they 
usually  selected  a  long-used  hole  in  a  kind  of  chalky  Hue 
stone.  Sitting  flat  down  on  the  rock,  with  a  leg  on  each     ' 
side  of  the  hole,  they  poured  a  quantity  of  the  dried  acorns 
into  the  hole,  and  pounded  then  with  a  stone  of  proper  shape 
picked  up  in  the  nearest  brook.   Occasionally  they  used  a 
flat-shaped  wiokerwork  sifter  to  separate  the  flour  froM  the 
coarser  particles,  and  replaced  the  latter  in  the  hole  to 
be  pounded  rnore. 

The  acorn  meal  they  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
other  California  Indians. 

Scraping  out  a  circular  space  in  a  sand-bed,  about  four 
feet  in  dlarneter,  and  with  rim  three  or  four  inches  high, 
thay  filled  the  same  with  the  acorn  flour,  smoothing  the 
surface  with  the  hand  so  as  to  make  it  level.   In  the  center 
they  i laced  a  handful  of  leaves.  They  then  heated  water  to 
the  boiling  point  by  placing  hot  stones  (about  the  usual 
size  of  cobble  stones)  into  a  basket  filled  with  water,   "hen 
boiling  the  viater  was  poured  carefully  onto  the  leaves  In 
order  to  prevent  the  sand  from  ''boiling  up''  muaiqs  into  the 
flour.   "hen  the  flour  was  covered  with  hot  water  it  was  left 


I 
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to  dry.   The  water  soon  dlBRppeared  in  the  sand,  carrying 
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V/ith  it  the  tanjn  and  the  "bitter  taste  of  the  acorn  flour. 
The  dried  eakes  were  usually  brolcen  up  and  mixed  with  water 
end  eaten  as  a  soup. 

(  I  did  not  notice,  and  did  not  hear  it  stated,  how 
these  Indians  freed  the  o?ikes  from  the  sand  that  would  nat- 
urally adhere  to  them.   I  was  told  that  in  Tuolumne  County 
the  Indians  brushed  the  sand  off.   In  Tulare  County  they 
touch  the  cakes  lightly  to  water  held  in  a  basket,  when  the 
sand  becomes  disengaged  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket. ) 

The  Eldorado  County, knew  of  nany  edible  roots,  Vvhlch 

A 

they  devoured  evidently  with  great  relish.   The  leaves  of 
several  plants  thay  also  gathered  in  the  spring  time,  but 
none  in  such  quantities  as  California  (burr)  clover,  which 
grew  liuniriantly  in  damp  ground.   The  women  gathered  the 
olwer  by  throwing  it  in  handfuls  over  their  shoulders  into 
a  large  baskets  slung  on  their  baeks.   ^en  eating  It  they 
rolled  it  into  solid  balls  snd  stuffed  it  into  their  mouthft. 
They  also  consumed  the  nuts  of  the  gray  and  sugar  pines,  but 
they  were  not  a  stable  article  with  thern^  as  are  the  pinon 
nutB  among  the  Pai-utes. 

I  never  saw  among  these  Indians  a  stone  mortar  or  a 
pestle  kKK  fashioned  by  hand.   They  were  unnecessary  there, 
for  ledges  of  rock  and  cobble  stones  were  plentiful.   I  never 
saw  among  them  a  soapstone  pot  of  any  kind  for  cooking  nor 
anv  pottery.   The  only  stone  impldments  I  saw,  or  remember, 
were  arrow-heads,  usually  of  gray  flint.   I  saw  one  Indian 
with  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  among  which  were  several  beau- 
tif\il  ones  of  a  green  stone  that  I  have  not  known  elsewhere. 
The  only  bone  implement  I  observed  was  an  awl  used  in  making 

bfiskets. 

Among  the  woods  they  used  in  making  bows  were  mountain 

ash  and  yew. 

All  of  their  large  baskets  were  pointed  at  the  bottom^ 
with  very  wide  tops.  Only  the  smaller  baskets  could  stand 
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on  their  bottoms*   The  Ifrge  baskets  they  carried  on  their 

backs  by  a  strap  ijassed  over  their  /oreheads.   Vlien  moving 

the  heavy  loads  were  carried  by  the  woroen.   Babies  were 

carried  in  wicker  frames,  slung  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 

baskets,  common  to  so  many  California  tribes. 

?vTien  I  first  knew  the  Indians  they  were  dressed  in  the 

cast-off  clothing  of  the  whites.   I  never  saw  but  one  dressed 

otherwise.   That  was  an  old  man  who  wore  a  robe  of  skins 

f.nd 
over  his  shoulders  and  back, .fastened  about  the  neck.   It 

was  his  only  garment.   I  saw  two  or  three  Indians  only  v/ear- 

Ing  feathers  stuck  in  a  band  worn  about  the  head.   Some  of 

the  men  wore  large  cylinder-shaped  ornaments,  three  or  four 

inches  long  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

in  slits  cut  in  their  ears.  A  few  also  wore  x  pieces  of  ab- 

alone  shell,  which  they  seciired  by  trade,  about  their  necks, 

and  which  they  prized  very  higThly.   The  pieces  were  about 

this  size  and  shape: 


V 


I  saw  one  collar  about  a  dog^s  neck  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  woodchuck's  leg,  split  and  stripped  down  to  the  paw,  and 
on  this  were  strung  claws  of  the  black  bear. 

The  principal  ornaments  worn  by  the  women  were  large 
beads  of  wood,  usually  bright  red  or  green.   I  think  some 
were  blue  or  black.   ?hey  had  other  beads  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber their  size  or  shape. 

They  usually  subKisted  on  light  fare,  but  sould  eat 
enormous  quantities  when  fooi  was  plentiful.   When  an  animal 
(  a  worn-out  ox,  or  a  farmer's  cow)  died,  they  seemed  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  faet  at  once,  although  an  Indian  might  not 
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hare  been  seen  In  the  Ticinlty  for  selierRl  dEys,  and  gather- 
ed like  huzzards.   They  estahlished  camp  in  the  neighborhood 
end  remained  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  oritter  was  left. 
All  parts  of  the  animal  ( exoept  the  bones  and  hide),  even  to 
the  offal,  were  oousumed.  They  appeared  to  eat  at  oertaln 
times,  but  any  one  who  was  hungry  oooked  a  piece  of  meat 
on  the  toals  and  took  a  'bite"  on  the  side  whenerer  the  spir- 
it, or  hie  appetite,  so  moved  him. 

If  they  had  any  system  of  government  it  must  have  been 
held  together  by  ropes  of  aand.  I  learned  very  little  about 
it,  if  they  had.   X  remember  only  one  Indian  who  was?  said  to 
be  a  ohief.  He,  like  three  or  four  others  I  knew,  had  one 
withered  leg,  and  whe^^  traveling  the  foot  on  that  le^  was 
thrown  to  the  front,  in  the  manner  of  one  walking  with  a  oork 
leg.  We  called  them  "Fling- foot  Bob",  eto.  This  so-oalled 
ohiel  always  wore  a  red  bandana  about  his  head.   In  a  war 
with  the  whites  in  the  early  "fifties"  he  had  been  wounded  in 
a  battle  in  the  mountains  above  Johnson's  CafTon  in  Eldorado 
Cpunty.  He  was  scalped  by  a  hunter  named  Lige  Wilson,  whom 
I  knew  well.   \\'il8on  said  he  thought  the  Indian  was  dead  when 
he  soalped  him.   This  Indian  was  below  medium  hight  and  a 
quarrelsome  and  villainous  looking  fellow;  and  the  wliites 
did  not  seem  to  know  whether  he  was  a  ohief  or  a  bully.  The 
other  Indians  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and  he  was  a  lead- 
er among  them. 

Among  these  Indians,  whom  I  saw  frequently,  w^s  a  woman 
known  as  Luoinda,  probably  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
She  was  the  most  beautiful  Indian  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
we  boys  always  knew  her  as  the  "Indian  P.ueen."  She  owned 
several  horses  (very  few  Indian  men  than  had  even  one),  spoke 
Knglish  and  Spanish  fluently,  and  appeared  to  have  more  in- 
fluence with  and  control  over  the  Indians  than  any  other  one 
of  either  sex  among  them. 

We  often  heard  of  them  having  "big  fandangos, "(  or 
dftnces),  in  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  They 
seemed  to  have  many  dances,  but  I  did  not  know  the  signifi- 
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canoe  of  any  of  them.   Kear  the  Try-again  Tunnel,  a  mine 
two  or  three  miles  south  of  r^mith's  Flat,  in  Eldorado  County, 
they  had  a  large  dance  house.   It  was  circular  in  form,  and 
as  I  remember  it.  about  twenty-fire  feet  in  diameter.  Pour 
feet  from  the  wall,  which  was  >)uilt  of  boards,  in  a  circle 
about  the  enclosure,  were  posts,  supporting  the  rafters.  In 
the  center  was  a  smaller  circle  of  posts  upon  which  the  upper 
ends  of  the  rafters  rested.  Here  whb  left  a  small  open  space. 
The  rafters  were  made  of  saplings,  and  the  whole  was  corered 
with  shakes.   One  boy  who  saw  a  dance  here  told  me  that  the 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  cirole  of  poets  was  filled 
with  men  who  swung  their  arras,  stamped  their  feet,  and  grunt- 
ed in  unison,  while  Luoinda,  well  corered  with  beads,  danced 
about  the  circle  inside  the  posts.  He  saw  another  danee 
there  during  which  the  men  climbed  up  the  posts  in  the  cen- 
ter and  through  the  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  best  of  these  Indians  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  were  quarrelsome,  and  nany  serious  affrays  resulted 
from  their  drinking.   I  think  most  of  the  Indians  I  knew 
well,  serred  time  in  the  county  jail  at  Plaoerrille,  or  in 
the  State  prison.   IMian  Jim  was  sent  to  the  State  prison 
for  trying  to  kill  a  white  man  near  whom  he  had  lired  sereral 
years.  A  cousin  of  hia  was  there  for  killing  another  Indian. 
Flingfoot  Bob  and  two  others  had  Just  been  arrested  for  kill- 
ing a  white  miner  when  I  left  there  in  1869.  The  flijagfoot 
chief  was  killed  by  another  Indian. 

■Then  the  Indians  were  in  the  county  Jail  their  wir^e 

•am«  and  aat  by  tHe  griitiag  ejery  day  to  talk  to  them,  pj  re- 

I 

meinber  one  Ytroman  who  in  the  winter  time  would  come  from  the 

! 

suburbs  of  the  town  through  rain  or  snow,  barefooted,  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  let  out  of  their  cells  in  the 
mornings  and  remained  with  her  papoose  until  the  hour  for 
locking  up  the  prisoners.  The  wife  of  Indian  Jim's  couBin, 
who  was  in  the  State  prison,  told  me  Rhe  was  trying  to  sare 
money  enough  to  go  to  see  him.  He  was  serring  a  three-years' 

sentence.  ; 
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How  far  these  Indians  nay  have  traveled  at  any  time 
from  their  accustomed  haunts  I  never  heard.   I  onoe  saw 
a  half-dozen  Washoe  Indians  at  Smith's  Flat,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Placerville,  where  they  had  been  trading.  Another 
time  a  party  of  Pal-utes  who  had  been  to  Sacramento  trading 
(they  had  taken  down  pelts  of  the  J>ine  marten  and  other  ani- 
mals) returned  kome  to  Heyada  ria  Placerville,  Sroith's  Flat, 
Weber  Creek  and  lewtown.  ^lien  about  a  talle  and  a-half  from 
my  home  they  saw  Lige  Wilson,  who  was  hunting  quail  with  a 
shotgun.   It  was  said  th*^Wilson  had  a  habit  of  killing  all 
the  lone  Pai-utes  he  saw  at  a  distance  from  any  settlement. 
Once  he  was  severely  wounded  by  them.  On  this  oeca«ion  {    I 
forget  whether  there  seven  roen,  or  seven  in  all  in  the  party^ 
seeing  that  he  had  not  his  rifle  with  him.  they  attacked  him 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  He  didn't  care  to  have  trouble 
with  them  so  near  civilization  and  started  toward  a  house 
within  sight.  They  followed  up  at  extreme  shotgun  range, 
end  one  arrow  strtioklli' heel  of  one  of  his  boots.  He 
fired  a  shot  over  their  heads,  but  they  continued  to  close 
in  on  him.   He  then  shot  one  of  them  in  the  thigh,  and  dis- 
covering that  they  were  within  range  of  his  gun.  they  all 
ran,  the  women,  in  their  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  theiy  drop- 
ping some  of  their  loaded  baskets,  which  ^Vilson  gave  to  an 
Indian  camped  near  by.  He  appeared  to  be  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  the  Hisinams.   The  word  Hisinam  recalls  to  wind  one 
young  Indian  who  had  lived  for  a  time  in  a  white  family  and 
who  was  knovm  as  Uishinon.   He  v.as  afterward  killed  in  a 
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•  q-aarrel  witu  another  Indian. 

Although  I  saw  parties  of  Indians  moving  many  times, 
and  saw  them  make  camp,  I  never  observed  them  carrying  any- 
thing to  answer  the  purpose  of  bedding.  The  mother-in-law 

i 

of  Indian  Jim,  I  was  told  fcy  the  old  miner  he  tried  ti  kill, 
slept  at  night,  when  the  weather  was  cold.  In  the  warm  ashes 

i 
I 

taken  from  the  fire.  I  don't  vouch  for  this  statement.' 

1   will  add  that  Indian  Jim,  his  wife,  his  cousin,  and 
Lucinda  were  the  only  Nisinaras  I  knew  who  were  at  all 
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cleanly  in  appearance. 

Most  of  the  IndisJiB  I  have  known  when  ill  or  hurt 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  "Bilent  sufferers  "  I  have  read  a- 
tout.   I  remember  one  young  ITiainam  who  was  sho|  in  the  fao« 
with  a  charge  of  quail  (?Io.3)  Bhot.   They  got  a  white  doc- 
tor to  attend  to  him.   He  wub  lying  on  his  back  with  hie  head 


m 


an  Indian  woman's  lap,  and  the  doetor  worked 


more  than  an  hour  getting  the  shot  out  of  his  ch^ek  and  neek. 
He  never  once  let  it  appear  that  he  was  not  enjoying  it.  All 
the  time  the  women  were  wniling  loudly. 

"^he  womtn  like  all  other  Indian  women,  wailed  most 
distressingly  when  there  was  a  death  in  the  tribe.  V.hen 
BDUU  mourning  the^blaoVened  their  faces  with  tar,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  Some  covered  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  and 
some  the  entire  face  and  forehead.   This  was  allowed  to  re- 
main yji  until  it  wore  off.   Their  dead  they  always  burned. 

When  these  Indians  were  asled  where  they  were  going 
they  pointed  in  the  direction  they  were  traveling  with  their 
chins.   Other  Indians  do  the  same,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  generally  customary  among  them. 

7;hen  I  left  that  part  of  California  I  had  never  seen 
more  than  one  half-breed  that  was  grown,  and  only  three  or 


four  yammg  half-breod  children. 

The  Indian  women  we  called  "mo-ha-leys*^.  The  same  word, 
or  similar  words,  as  Mahala ,  mahaly  or  mohala^ seems  to  be 
used  in  many  parts  of  this  State.  The  men  we  called  umbrae , 
but  I  afterward  found  it  tojbe  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  hombre,  man.  Fandango, for  dance,  and  sabe,  uukBXxi 
understand,  were  also  Spanish.   All  I  remember  of  the  In- 

A 

dian  language  'and  I  roay  not  remember  it  correctly)  are  the 


following 


sentences: 


Minni  wux  um?  ''here  are  you  going? 

He  mo  non  dob  £  meh?  About  same  meaning  as  above. 

Ho  mono  quib  e  meh?   »'here  have  you  been. 

Kinni  min  sookoo?  Fhoee  dog  is  that? 

I  don't  know  that  any  of  the  above  divisions  into 
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words  or  syllablee  are  oorraot. 

The  NlBlnfirjs  I  knew,  like  all  other   Indians  I  hare  ^eem 

anjongst,  kad  dootors,  or  "'medloine  iien. "   I  kare  heard  of 
then  suoklng  the  v/ounds  of  those  who  were  iiijmred,  and  of 
dancing  and  howling  to  cure  those  who  were  ill. 

I  saw  one  Indian  wonan  naking  a  loeely-woven  haaket  for 
rough  work.  The  franev^ork  was  of  i>eeled  willow  strips,  into 
which  she  wore  strips  of  the  hark  of  what  we  ealled  ohaparral. 
(Further  south,  in  Cplifomia,  a  dense  growth  of  brush  is 
called  ohaparral.) 

2Jany  of  their  arrows,  as  I  remeraber  thera,  were  dyed  with 

bsnds  of  red  and  green. 

Cnce  in  the  autunn  I  saw  three  or  four  Indian  women  at 
work  pounding  acorns,  when  a  floek  of  geese,  ©oming  from  the 
north,  flew  oyerhead.  All  dropped  their  pestles  and  moring 
their  hands  frora  side  to  side,  like  one  rockimg  a  baby,  they 
repeated  a  verse  in  unison.  One  viord  they  repeated  a  number 
of  tines  v/ae  "Ham,  hara,  hnni,  han." 

One  implement  that  nearly  every  Indian  woman  had  in  camp 
arid  carried  when  movlne,  was  a  wooden  paddle.   It  wae  about 
four  feet  lone,  chf-ped  like  a  canoe  paddle,  but  with  narrower 
blade.  They  used  this  when  cooking.   In  handling  the  hot 
rocl:s  plf.ced  in  the  fire  fair  to  heat  for  the  purpose  of  boil- 
ing water,  they  usually  used  f^ny  «tiok  of  suitable  size  they 
would  pic:^up,  to  get  the  stone  out  of  the  ashes,  and  then 
lifted  the  stone  with  the  burnt  stick  <;nd  the  pad^'le.   They 
Filso  used  it  in  stirring  their  Koorn  flour  in  the  baskets.  It 
'  was  ilicewlBO  usofl  to  ArlT«  the  do^*  tiw^y  from   the  eatables; 


and  as  a  weapon  of  offense,  es  1   onoe  learned. 

T^lien  about  ten  years  of  age,  on  my  way  to  school  one 
TDorning,  I  ^aet  quite  a  party  of  Indians  in  a  narrow  canon. 
They  were  all  strangers  to  me,  frnd  I  exi:e«ted  to  be  reliered 
of  rny  lunch,  but  passed  through  the  straggling  line  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  safety  until  I  came  to  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  where  a  brave  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and 
two  squaws  barred  the  way  F.nd  stopped  me.   One  old  woman 
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was  tirmeA   with  a  long  walking;  ^tick  audi  the  other  with  a     ^ 
paddle  which  she  held  over  ne  in  a  threatening  roanner.  Thus  ^ 
Burrounded  the  bold  v^arrior  helx)ed  himself  to  half  my  lunch t 
and  let  ne  go.  As  I  loo>ed  hack,  while  trr:vellng  Hd   raj^idly 
as  I  could  without  nuining,  the  wonen  y^ere  asking  him  fax 
to  divide  v;lth  there,  but  he  laughed  at  them  and  diepoBed  of 


it  all. 


Very  tnily  yours. 
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Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  startod  Oct.  24,1827 
to  explore  the  navigable  limit  of  the  Sacraciento  write  a 
of  Indians  called  the  Wallock  tribe  by  his  two  Indian 
guides  whcm  he  picked  up  abput  half  way  up  the  Sacramento 
on  the  right  bank. 
,r  n^^     -t-  "I  landed  at  the 'Fort' which  was  named  Point  Victoria, 
^^and  found  the  natives  had  but  shortly  .fled,   leaving  a 
large  stock  of  acoms,   and  all  their  provisions,   fires, 
%c.,,  behind. 

Every  experiment  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  an 
answer  from  them.     The  natives  who  accompanied  us  called 
loud  encugliii,   and  doubtless  they  were  close  to  us  amltrushed, 
but  afraid  to  reply.     I  therefore  attached  a  knif«,  somt: 
tobacco  and  beads,  and  left  them  to  be  picked  up  when  the 
natives  returned.     On  the  following  morning  I  perceived 
them  crouching  in  the  grass.     One  had  a  metal  band  oh  his 
brow,   through  which  some  feathers  were  passed.     They  were 
not  clothed  and  appeared  a  wretched  ^looking  race.     They 
disregarded  every  overture  made  to  them  by  our  two  Indians,, 
whom  I  directed tfe  go  full  in  their  front  on  the  opposits 
Ibank,   (about  pistol*shot  across, )  and  endeavour  to  arouse 
them.     With  my  telescope  I  could  observe fthem  wave  the  122 

hand  slowly  to  indicate  their  disinclination  and  therefore 
gave  up  all  further  hope  of  friendly  carirnunication.     Before 

quitting,   I  left  other  presents. .  ..They  were  tenned  the 
Wallodt  tribe  by  our  Indians.* 

Belcher,  Edward.  Narrative  of  a  yoyage  pound  the  World, 121-122 
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LIEUT;:;  /.-'T  DEPJBY'^.  VjiiT  TO  HOCK  R/\:,CH  IN  1649. 


2 


Lieut,  Geo  H.  Jerby,  Lieut.  Topof;ra|>hical  Engineers,  while 
enga^^ed  in  a  survey  of  parts  of  Scaramento  Valley,  visited 
•butter's  nioak  Ffivm'  about  the  middle  of  October  1849.  In 
his  of'icial  report  he  strtes: 


We  arrived  upor  the  southeast  bank  of  the  Feather 
river,   six  rriles  belov;  the  junction  of  the  Yuba,  at  5  p.m. , 

at  a  point  iirmed lately  opposite  Sutter*?  "Hock  fj-rm" here 

we  encamped  for  the  right,     'i'hir   is   the  rest  beautiful  sit- 
uation that   I  havp  seen  in  California,     The  river  which  at 
this  plrce  If   about  six  hurlrod  yards  ir  width,   is   1  ned  on 
either  bank  with  Fiejcstic  sycamores,  in  a  fine  grove  of  which, 
upon  the  west  bank,   is  situated  Captain  Sutter's  farm-house,  a 
ren-rkably  neat  adobe  building,   whitewashed  and  surrounded 
by  high  and  well  built  wcIIf   eiiclosing  out-houses,  corrals, 
5;c.     There  are  about  100  acres  of  excellent  If  re'   enclosed  and 
cultivated  upo?^  the  west  btink,  whicli  yields  the  r^ost  aston- 
ishirg  crops  of  '.vheat  with  very  lit  le  L'  bor.     The  river 
is   filled  vvith  s?l'on;  and  we  observed  two  seines  drawn  across 
the  river,   about  a  '-die  upfTt,   frci  which  I  w  s  informed  the 
occupantr  of  the  frrm-hcuse  obtair  a  plentiful  sup!,!./.     About 
I^QQ  vardp  'bove   the  f^rn-house  if^  situated  a  r«  richeri>    of 

Indirns.   soTre  300  in  nurber.     This  village  consists  of  about 
20  rriur\  evens,  partly  ^ibove  and  partly  below  the  ground,  with 


a  smrll  holr    for  egres     ir   thr  side.     J-hey  had  jUst  co'^prnced 
the   collection  for  their  winter  stock  of  scorns,   and  had 
many  high  baskets,  containing  prob;  bly  forty  or  fifty  bushels 
of  this  species  of  prcve'der,   standing  i.bout.     They  were 
mostly  nfked,  anri   kept  u,>  r  disn.'  1  hoveling  all  right  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  their   nurber  who  hj  d  departed  thi. 
life  on  the  d£\y  provicus.     They  were  sufferirg  nuch  with  the 
prevalent  fever,  as  were   the  occupants  of  the  fjirm-house,  sev- 
eral of  whom  wer^   sick  at  this  ti'-'O,"  —  Sanate  Tx.  Doc.  47, 
Slst  Congress.  Ist  Session. p. ';>^.   1^350. 
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William  Heath  Davis,  who  took  Captain  Sutter  fro'" 
Yerba  Buona  (the  forerunner  of  3an  Francisco)  to  establish 
a  colony  in  Sacramento  Volley,  sailed  Aug.  9,  1839,  ani 
arrivod  at  the  mouth  of  iineric^x  T:ivcr  ir  about  eirjht  days, 
anchorinr  in  front  of  vhat  is  no\7  caeroiacnto  City.     As  he 
approt^hed  ho  "saw  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fomo  seven  or 
ei^ht  hundred  Indians,  nen,  women  und  children."  obviously 
PdL-wo-nan  of  Poo-soo-no,     Continuinp  he  redd:     "Wo  prepared 
ourselves   for  an  attack,  but  our  fccirc  proved  nrcun.iloc-s. 
They  cjne  off  to   our  anchora<T^e  in  larr,e  number'.?  in  CaPoes 
made  of  tu^es.     That  afternoon  we  weif^hecl  anchor  jnd  r;ent   . 
into  the  .V^orican  river,   landed,  pit«hed  tents,  and  'nade 
preparations  to  occupy  the  country." 
— "Sixty  Years  in  California,"  by  \  illiom  Heath  Da^is, 
p.   18,  ld.)9. 

Lieut.  Geoiip.e  P.  Emmons  of  the  V.'ilkcs  Expedition  in 
his  account  of  thi"  overland  journey  of  hip  party  from 
Oreron  tc  3acru.mento,  stated  under  date  of  October  17,  lb41. 
that  w'hon  oncojnped  near  a  ford  about   tx70  mules  north  o     the  ^ 
junction  of  the  i*^oathcr  and  oacramento     ivers  "the  Indians 
had  c*n  extensive  burial  rrround  narked  by  a  vast  number  of 
skulls  ,ind  bones,  that  lie  scattered  around  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  said  to  be  all  that  remciins  of  a  onco  power- 

3 
ful  tribe,  that  had  been  S'.vept  off  by  disease."         These 

were  the  remains  of   the  \lal-lok  rancher ia— more  th^ji  90 
yo  ars  af>o. 


filjjliii^ois/pc 


Lsuni  ^ 

np  of^Puzhune).  which  see  J 


Midoo  stock 


Same  as  Poo-soo-ne .  a  village  of  riis-se  pa-we-nqn  on  north 
bank  of  .imerican  Kiver  l/4  mile  above  its   junction  with  the 

Sacramento. 

Short  vocab.  obtained  by  Dane  in  1841  at  Sutter's  i^'ort. 
published  by  Hole  in  Sth.  U.  3.  Expl.  Expd.  631,  13-^6. 
Keprintod  by  Latham  in  Proo.     hilola  ical  Soc.  Lordor:,  VI, 
79-81,  1854;  Ibid,  Opuscula  308-309.  1860. 
Vocal),  reprinted  in  Tf.  ^^m.  Ethnolocical  3oc.   II.  , 

Bancroft,  Native  Races,  III,  567,  649,  1875  (n^me  only) 
Sacramento  Valley  dialect   (west). 


Pu]uni  or  ?.« rhumnes     Gatschet   (after  Dana),  Ind.  Lanpuares 
Pacific  States,  Map.  Am.  Hist.  1,  160,  137'^;  Bancroft, 


A 


ative  Haces,  Vol.  I,  p.  450,  18*7 
Pujuni.— Gatschet:     Zwolf     prachen,  32,  78,  IS'^o. 

See  Poo-soo-ne 
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Mooney, 'Linguistic  j'amilies     f  Indian  Tribes  North  of 
uexico,  1,  1885.— Powell,  Lin^uirtic  i^^omilios,  99,  1891. 
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^jTwiikor  iiixpd.  Vol.  5,  2^6,  18/15. 
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jftBHons  account 


III 


under 


date  of  OctAer  17: 

"Thej  ^nciiwped  in  a  beautiful  oak  grore,  near  the  Junction 
of  the  Feather  rirer  with  the  Sacraaiento.    The  two  riTors  are 
of  about  the  aaiae  size,  being  each  70  jarda  wide..«  The  partj 
succeeded  in  fowling  it  on  the  18th»  within  two  miles  of  the 
Junction.     Near  the  ford,  the  Indians  had  an  extensiTO  burial- 
ground,  narited  bj  a  raot  number  of  skulls  and  bones,  that  lie 
scattered  around  in  all  directions,  and  are  said  to  be  all  that 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  that  has  been  swept  off  by 

disease."^  ^^_^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  locality  mentioneTroSjCin  tlie  territory  of  the 
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Kdwin  Bryant  in  tho  account  of  his  •wVoriderinp,s  in 
CaliC^ornia  in  1846  "c  1847  thus  describes  a  s'-veathouse  ho 
cxaminod  near  Suiters  Fort — now  Sacrarwnto: 

"Near  the  embaroadero  of  Ke^i  Helvetia  is  a  large  Indian 
•sweat-house'  or  Temascal,  an  appendage  of  raost  of  the 
rancherias.     The   »sweat-house »  is  the  most  important  medical 
agent  employed  by  these  Indians*     It  has.  I  do  not  doubt, 
the  effect  of  consigning  many  of  then  to  their  graves,  long 
before  their  appointed  time. 


tx 


•sweat-house'  is  an  exca- 


vation in  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  fight  fe?^t, 
arched  over  with  slabs  split  from  logs.  There  is  a  single 
small  aperture  or  skylight  in  the  roof.  These  slabs  are 
covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with  earth.  There 
is  a  narrow  entrance,  with  steps  leading  down  and  into 
this  subterraneous  apartment.  Rude  shelves  are  erected 
around  the  walls,  upon  which  the  invalids  repose  their 
bodies.'  The  door  is  closed  and  no  air  is  admitted  except 
from  the  small  aperture  in  the  roof,  through  which  escapes 
the  smoke  of  a  fire  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  dungeon. 
This  fire  heats  the  apartment  until  the  perspiration  rolls 
from  the  naked  bodies  of  the  invalids  in  streams.  I 
incautiously  entered  one  of  these  caverns  during  the 
operation  above  described,  and  was  in  a  few  moments  so 
nearly  suffocated  with  tho  heat,  smoke,  and  impure 
that  I  found  it  difficult  to  make  my  way  out." 


r 


V^— Edwin  Bryant,  "What  I  Saw  In  California,''  p.  272,  1849 


5.  We-se-naJi.     On  eixvt  side  of  Sacramento  River  about  9  miles  above 


PAV.'EIIAi:  VILLAGES 
The  Pa -we -nan  or  N  i  s  -  s  ePa-v/e  -nan  tribe  (Midoo  stock)  lived  on  the 

* 

Sacrairiento  and  Feather  Rivers  from, the  mouth  of  American  River  up  to 

a  little  above  llicalaus.       Their  southernmost  rancheria  was  about  IfZ 

%    ■ 

mile  south  of  the  mouth  of  Am.erican  Riverjin  what  is  now  the  City  Ceme- 

« 

tary  of  Sacramento.       Immediately  south  of  the  Pawenan  were  the  Hool- 
poorme.   a  tribe  of  the  Mewko  division  of  the  Mewan  stock. 
Beginning  at  the  south  the  Pawenan  villages  v/ere: 

1.  Sah-mah.     On  east  side  SacrajTicnto  River  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
mouth  of  AiTierican  River,   in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  City  Cemetary 
(Sodaville).     The  language  v/as  the  same  as  at  Poosoone  only  the  v/ords 
were  spoken  quicker. 

2.  Poo-soo-ne.     On  north  bank  of  Airierican  River  about  a  quarter  of  a 

/ 

mile  above  its  m.outh.       The  !!o-to-mus-se  call  the  Poosoone  people  Tah-kow! 

3.  YaJi-man-na-poo.     On  north  bank  of  Am.ericah  River  about  half  a  mile 
above  its  miouth  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Poo-soo-ne. 

4.  o'-pok-i-ki.     On  east  side  of  Sacramento  River  8  miles  above  m.outh 


mouth  of  American  River  and  oneldile  above  0-pok-i-ki.     Probably  on 
Mound  Ranch.       This  village  was  the  second  largest  of  the  tribe,  being 


next  after  Wahl-lok. 


6.  Wahl 


-lok.     On  east 


side  Sacramento  River  opposite  mouth  of  Feather 


River,   at  place  where  Vernon  now  is,   and  nearly  opposite  Frem.o«t.     This 
was  the  largest  and  m.ost  im.portant  village  of  the  tribe. 

7.  Kot-chuk.     On  east  side  of  Feather  River  2  miles  abovefor  below-) 
Yo-kul. 

8.  Yo-kol   (or  Yoklcu  1 ) .     On  west  side  of  Feather  River  about  2^/2  miles 
below  Uicalaus. 

9.  Hawk-hav/k.     On  east  side  of  Feather  River  close  to  Lim.-mahn  (betv/een 
Lim-miahmi  and  Yo-kol) 


.    i 


.   / 


lO.Lim-mahn.  (or  Lim-ma).     On  west  side  Feather  Rivei/near  llicalaus--a 


^ 


/ 


short  distance  above  Yok-kol  and  on  same  side  of  river. 
ll.Hol-lah.     On  oast  side  of  Feather  River  about  1  /2mile    above  Lim-ma kv 
12.01-las.   On  west  bank  of  Feather  Riverabout  2l/giilespbove  Lim-m.ahn 
and   on  sjiine  side  of  river.     Language  not  pure  Pa-we-nan — some  v/ords 


of  American  River. 


like  Chico  Midoo. 


13.  Hol-lo-v/i.     On  v/est  side  of  Sacramento  River  opposite  mouth  of 
Feather  Riverf  where  Fremont  is). 

14.  Nah-v/ah.     On  west  side  Sacramento  River  near  mouth  of  Feather  River 
and  not  far  from  Hol-lo-v/i. 


Ilah-wtih  and  Hol-lo-v/i  were  the  only  villages  on  the  v/est  side 


of  Sacrairiento  River. 
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Tribft 

Das-pia 

Ya-ma-do 

Yo-la-mir 

Wai-de-pn-can 

On-o-po-raa 

wlon-e-da 

y/an-nuck 

Nem-rhaw 

Bern- pi 

Sa-cum-na 


Chinf 

Wee -mar 

Oi-ta 

ual-le-pie 

Ka-ma-la 

Man-arck 

Wal-lem-hook 

Yu-me-an 

Was -hi -ma 

Ti-co-la 

Yo-lo 


The  territorj^  of  the  Ti -oah ^or "lllountai n  People  contained 
many  rancherias  v/hose  names  I  was  unable  to  secure,   owing  to  the 


\Cv-* 


absence  of  an  old  Indian  locally  namod  as  Old  Jacte,  who  was  away    • 
visiting  Indians  at  Grrindstone  rancheria  at  the  time  of  ray  visit  to 


^i^^rvCwv^ 


ChicoiY  KpnkowA valley  wi 


iA,  the  proper  name  of  which 


/: 


is  Koi-im-kow-e,  and  Nemse-we  (commonly  called) Nim-shoo)  on  Big 


Butte  Creek  are  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory. 
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INDIANS 


7r«iaonts  2d  Sxp«dition 


March  6,    1844* -Rio  de  los  Americanos  10  miles  above  Sacramento 
River,    California. 

"We  now  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever;   the  river   swept 
round  in  a  large  bend  to  the  right;    the  hills  lowered  down  entirely; 
and,   gradually  entering  a  broad  valley,  we  came  unexpectedly  into  a 
large  Indian  village,   where  the  people  looked  clean,   and  wore  cotton 
shirts  and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  ,  They  immediately 
crowded  around  us,   and  we  had  the   inexpressible   delight   to  find  on« 
who  spoke  a  little   indifferent   Spanish,    but   who  at   first   confounded 
us  by  saying  there   were  no  whites   in  the   country;   but   just   then  a 
well-dressed  Indian  came  up,    and  made  his   salutations  in  very  well 
spoken  Spanish.      In  answer  to   our  inquiries,   he   informed  us  that   we 
were  upon  the  Rio   de   los  Americanos,    (the   river  of  the  Americans,) 
and  that   it   Joined  the   Sacramento  river  about   10  miles  below." 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 


Ifarch  6,   1844. -Rio  de  los  AoMrlcanos  10  miles  above  Sacramento 
River,   California. 

"We  now  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever;  the  river  swept 
round  In  a  large  bend  to  the  right;   the  hills  lowered  down  entirely; 
and,   gradually  entering  a  broad  valley,   we   oame  unexpectedly  into   a 
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large  Indian  village,   where  the  people  looked  clean,   and  wore  cotton 
shirts  and  various  other  articles  of  dress. .  They  immediately 
crowded  around  us,  and  we  had  the   inexpressible   delight  to  find  one 
who  spoke  a  little   indifferent   Spanish,    but   who  at   first   confounded 
us  by  saying  there  were  no  whites  in  the   country;   but  Just  then  a 
well-dressed  Indian  came  up,   and  made  his   salutations  in  very  well 
spoken  Spanish*      In  answer  to  our  in^^ulrles,  he  informed  us  that   we 
were  upon  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,   (the   river  of  the  Americans,) 
and  that   it  Joined  the  Sacramento  river  about   10  miles  below." 
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WILD  TOBACCO  ESCAPED  FROM  THE  NOTOMUSSE  OF  KAHDEMAH 

In  exploring  the  bottomland  along  the  nottth  side  of  American 

about  9  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  August  20,  1907,  I  found  w 


tobacco  (Nicotiana  attenuata)  profusely  abundant  and  growing  unusually 
rank  and  tall— as  high  as  my  head  or  higher.   It  grew  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  covered  a  larger  area  than  I  had  seen  elsewhere— covering 
many  acres  of  waste  land  in  so  dense  a  growth  that  itMAs  impossible 
for  a  person  to  walk  without  getting  stuck  up  with  it. 

It  is  doubtless  self -seeded  from  the  aboriginal  tobacco  garden 
of  the  Notomusse  at  the  nearby  rancheria  of  Kahdemah.  for  it  was  the 


custom  of  the  Indians  to  grow  tobacco  about  their  villages. 

I  have  seen  the  same  thing,  only  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  as 
far  south  as  the  head  of  Caliente  Creek  in  Kern  County,  at  a  New-oo-ah 
settlement  near  the  present  postoffice  called  Piute.  -  e^»..w^ 
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